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LOVE IS STRONG. 


BY RICHARD E. BURTON, 








A VIEWLESS thing is the wind, © 
But its strength is mightier far 

Than a phalanxed host in battle lined, 
Than the limbs of a Samson are. 


Anda viewless thing is Love, 
And a name that vanisheth; 
But her strength is the wind’s wild strength above, 
For she conquers shame and Death. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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IF LOVE WERE LIFE. 








BY MARY A. MASON, 





Ir love were life and hearts more tender were; 
No growing old or dying would there be; 
No eyes from too much weeping fail to see; 
No more the brow be the interpreter 
Of care beneath, nor soul a prisoner 
Within a cell, but like a breath that’s free, 
Would spread itself through all eternity; 
If love were life and hearts more tender were. 


It is not hard to understand God’s plan, 
Nor be submissive when submission’s sweet; 
A flower simply lives to bloom, and man 
Should simoly live to Live. or else defeat 
The Master’s will, which He has made so clear, 
That love eaough would make us angels here. 
Souta MOUNTAIN, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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“DE PROFUNDIS.” 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 





Must I always be Lazarus ? 
Left to the dogs agaio. 
Is this a life worth living— 
Is this the Master’s giving— 
Poverty, woe and pain ? 





Always to lie in the gutter, 
Never the sun to see, 
While Dives by me prances, 
Drunk with his feasts and dances, 
Sneering iu pride and glee. 


Always to groan and suffer, 

To live and die in need: 
To miss the crumbs of the table, 
The litter of the table, 

Toe husks that swine-herds feed. 


Lord! I have doue Thy bidding, 

Ishared my crust with Thine. 
Thy brothers of the highway, 
Thy sisters of the by-way, 

Have I not made them mine ? 
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Now the crust has vanished. 
Empty, bitter and sore, 

1 beg, but no man feeds me, 

I whine, but no man heeds me, 
lam Lazarus! No more. 


Pray ? but He is silent. 
Die? but that is forbi4. 
In dust I lie and grovel, 
No home in hat or hovel. 
Patience? His face is hid. 


Lord ! if thou hast a heaven 
Task not for its best; 
Not for Thine awful splendor, 
Not angel faces tender, 
Lord! only let me rest. 


So tired of fight and fever, 
So diunted with dismay, 

A beggar in the street— 

And once my life was sweet— 
Caast Toou no longer slay ? 


There fell a star from heaven, 

A star that was a voice: 
“Lazarus! hush thy sorrow, 
Thou shalt be here to-morrow, 

Lazarus, rise! rejoice.” 
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Thy time is short and fleeting, 
Thou liest at the door, 
The peace of God shall fold thee, 
The Master’s bosom hold thee, 
Dives shall taunt no more. 


Gather thy rags about thee, 
Sileace thy faithless breath, 
There is one good thing ready 
For beggar, lord and lady— 
The good thing Death. 


PITISFIELD, Mass. 
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THE THREE GREATEST POETS. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 











DANTE, Shakespeare and Goethe are the greatest poets 
of the Christian era; as Job, Homer and Virgil are the 
greatest of the era before Christ. They rise like pyra- 
mids in the history of literature. Their works have a 
universaland perennial interest, Their theme is man as 
man, and they sympathize with all that is human. 
They describe with the intuition of genius and in classi- 
cal style, our common nature in all its phases from the 
lowest to the highest, from the worst to the best. 

But with this common characteristic they differ as 
widely as the nations and ages to which they belong, 
and as the languages in which they wrote. Theyare in- 
tensely human and set intensely national. Dante could 
only have arisen in Italy and in the thirteenth century, 
Shakespeare only in England and in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Goethe only in Germany and in the eighteenth 
century. Dante is the poet of the Middle Ages and of 
Catholicism; Shakespeare is the poet of the transition 
period of the Renaissance and Reformation; Goethe is 
the poet of modern cosmopolitan culture. 

It is difficult to say who is the greatest and the most 
universal of the three. Shakespeare is an unexplained 
literary miracle as to creative fertility of genius and in- 
tuitive knowledge of human nature, English, old Ro- 
man, Italian, French, Scandinavian, Christian, Jewish, 
heathen, noble and wicked, angelic and Satanic. Goethe 
presents greater variety of poetic and literary composi- 
tion and excels equally in drama, epos, and song, in 
narrative prose, and critical judgment, Dante in one 
respect is the most exalted and sublime of the three, as 
he follows men into the eternal world of bliss and wo. 
Goethe does the same in his ‘‘ Faust,” who in the First 
Part goes down to perdition for his sins, but in the Sec- 
ond Part we find him in Heaven without passing 
through the purgatory of repentance, and without faith 
ia Christ. The angels who carry the immortal part of 
Faust greet him as one who is saved by a process of self- 
purification. 

** Gerettet ist das edle Glied 
Der Geisterwe't vom Bosen. 
Wer immer strebend sich bemtht, 

Den kénnen wir erlisen.” 
This is the moral defect in that great tragedy. Dante 
was a Catholic believer, and peoples his Paradise. with 
spotless saints. Shakespeare professes no religion, and 
is hid behind his characters; but he reverently bowed be- 
fore Him 

** Whose blessed feet were nail’d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross.’’* 

There is no finer and more truly Christian description 
of mercy than that given by Shakespeare in the ‘* Mer- 
chant of Venice ” (Act IV, Scene I) : 

**The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bless’d: 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
"Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His scepter shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the fear and dread of kings. 
But mercy is above this sceptered sway: 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice.” 

Of Dante and Shakespeare we know very little, and 
that little is uncertain and disputed. Goethe left a 
charming record of his early life, and his later years are 
equally well known. Dante and Shakespeare died in 
the vigor of manhood, Goethe in serene old age praying 
for more light, and leaving as one of his last wise utter- 
ances this testimony: that however the human race 


** Henry IV,” P. I, Act I, Sé. I. 





may advance in science, literature and art and every 
branch of civilization, it will never pass in morality and 
religion beyond Christ, who is the most perfect mani- 
festation of the Divine in human form ever seen on 
earth. 

NEw YORK CITY. 


THE CENTENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Il. 


BY THE RT. REV. WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, D.D., 
BISHOP o¥ IOWA. 











As the three eventful years subsequent to the Conven - 
tions of 1786 drew to a close, the minds of churchmen 
throughout the land turned toward the consideration 
and adoption of measures for the union of the churches 
of New England—all of which recognized Seabury, of 
Connecticut, as their head—and the churches of the 
Middle and Southern States, of which White and Pro- 
voost were still the only Bishups, Dr. Griffith having, 
after some delay, relinquished his appointment to the 
episcopate of Virginia. The General Convention of 
June aod July, 1789, met in Philadelphia, the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania presiding, agreeably to the amended Con- 
stitution. Its first business was to consider an applica- 
tion from the clergy of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, requesting the consecration of their Bishop-elect, 
the Rev. Edward Bass, of Newburyport, Mass., by the 
three Bishops in America, the Right Rev. Drs. Seabury, 
White, and Provoost. The Convention, as we learn from 
the ‘* Memoirs” of Bishop White, from the first ‘‘ mani- 
fested a strong desire to comply with” this applica- 
tion. The sole hindrance arose from the implied obli- 
gation on the part of the two Bishops of English conse- 
cration to complete the canonical number (three) in the 
same line before pruceeding to transmit to others the 
spiritual powers they had received. After a patient dis- 
cussion of the whole subject involved, which occupied 
no less than a week, the Convention reached the follow- 
ing conclusions: first, the existence of ‘‘a complete 
order of Bishops, derived as well under the English as 
the Scottish line of Episcopacy,” was affirmed; secondly, 
the competency of these Bishops ‘‘to every proper act 
and duty of the Episcopal office and character” is de- 
clared, specifically including ‘*the consecration of 
other Bishops, and the ordering of Priests and 
Deacons,” and “the government of the Church.” 
The duty of the churches represented in Convention 
to comply with the request of the churches of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire was declared, and the 
three Bishops, named in the application, were formally 
requested to unite in the consecration of Dr. Bass; it be- 
ing stipulated that this step should be preceded by the 
union of the churches at the North with the churches 
represented inthe Convention. The Convention further 
promised to address the Archbishops and Bishops with 
the purpose of removing *‘any difficulty or delicacy” 
existing in the minds of Bishops White or Provoost con- 
cerning their compliance with this request. This action 
and the further unanimous expression of a recognition 
of the validity of Bishop Seabury’s consecration. 
smoothed the way to uniou; and when the adjourned 
Convention met on the 29th of September, measures 
were in train for the accomplishment of the end desired. 
On th formal modification of the Constitution, so as to 
secure the right of the Bishops to sit as a separate house 
with the power to originate and propose acts for the 
concurrence of the lower House of Convention and to 
have, under certain circumstances, a negative on the 
actioa of the clerical and lay deputies. Bishop Seabury 
and the representatives of the New England churches 
acceded to the Constitution as thus amended and took 
their seats as members of the Convention. This took 
piace on the 2d day of October, 1789, just one hundred 
years to a day before the assembling on the 2d day of 
October, 1889, of the Centennial General Convention of 
the United American Church. 

It is this remarkable coincidence that gives to the 
meeting of the General Convention of 1889 a special in- 
terest, and will doubtless occasion on the part of the 
two Houses of the Convention, whose existence as co-or- 
dinate branches of the legislative body of the American 
Episcopal Church, dates from this memorable 2d day of 





October, 1789, special expressions of thanksgiving and 
praise to God. Much and important business awaite the 
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gathering of this great legislative body at its centennial 
meeting. Nearly seventy bishops, including two to be 
consecrated at this session, compose the upper House, 
while the representatives of forty-nine dioceses, to 
which two, Colorado ana Oregon, just organized, will 
be added at this meeting, each with four clerical and 
four lay deputies, and fifteen jurisdictions under the 
charge of missionary bisbops, each having one clerical 
and one lay representative having a seat and voice but 
no vote, will make up a body numbering over five hun- 
dred members and representing a Church whose boun- 
daries are coterminous with those of the land. 

The powers of the General Convention of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church are not original but derived. It 
is an historical fact that the churches in the respective 
States of America came into union one hundred years 
ago on the basis of absolute equality, independence and 
autonomy. Each diocese subsequently received into 
union with the Convention has entered into these fed- 
erate relations on the same terms. No ‘‘self-denying 
ordinance” exists to show that in cementing a union for 
certain defined purposes there was made or intended 
any surrender of rights or powers, other than those ex- 
pressed at the time. It is evident by the very wording 
of the ‘* Ecclesiastical Constitution,” which appears in 
embryo in the ‘‘ Fundamental Principles” adopted in 
1784 and re-appears in more formalshape in each suc- 
cessive Convention till ratified, very nearly in its pres- 
ent form, one hundred years ago, this October, 1889, 
that whatever surrender of power was made for the 
sake of union was specifically stated in the Constitu- 
tion, and that all rights originally claimed and exercised 
of which the Church in the respective States did not 
divest themselves, are still theirs and will ever remain 
so unless some further explicit surrender thereof should 
be made. The rights retained by the Church in each 
State or diocese are evidently these: viz., To organize 
and exist as an independent Church within the territo- 
rial limits of each State, district or diocese; to choose in 
such manner as it pleases its own ecclesiastical head; 
to try under rules of its own framing its offending cler- 
gymen; to meet in council, synod, or convention for 
legislative purposes and to make such laws, canons, 
and rules as it may deem requisite for its well-being, 
limited only by the requirement that these enactments 
do not contravene the Constitution and the Constitu- 
tional legislation of the general Church; to have an 
equal voice and vote in the general legislation of the 
Church at large; to have its Bishop or Bishops subject 
to no other prelate and to be free from outside interfer- 
ence in the discharge of duty—the said Bishop being, in 
all things pertaining to his office, equal to any other 
Bishop of the Church; and, further, to have its Bishop 
or Bishops of right entitled to a voice in the Councils of 
the Church not as representatives of the diocese but 
individually and personally asa Christian Bishop. Re- 
serving these inh rent rights, there was surrendered by 
each Church on entering the federation of churches 
making up the American Episcopal Church general in 
this land, such an exercise of independency as would 
permit withdrawal from the union at pleasure and with- 
out the assent of the other dioceses. There was also sur- 
rendered the right of having the Bishop it might elect 
consecrated without the assent of the Church at large. 
The privilege of sole and unrestricted legislation was 
also given up, it being provided that certain laws or 
canons affecting, as they would, persons and interests 
common to each diocese should be made by a general 
legislative body. The right of establishing an independ- 
ent diocesan *‘ use” or liturgy was given up, and the 
further right of making separately any alteration or 
modification in the compact or charter of union. 

This statement of the inherent rights of the dioceses 
and the powers vested by them in the General Conven- 
tion, becomes of interest in view of the agitation which 
has been raised of late with reference to the constitu- 
tional basis of representation in the House of Deputies. 
It has been claimed that the recognition of diocesan 
equality, adopted by the Fathers and formally incorpo- 
rated in the Constitution approved by the United Epis- 
copal Churches in the United States one hundred years 
ago, proceeds on a wrong principle and is likely to pro- 
duce the most dangerous results. Great stress is laid 
upon the apparent injustice of according to Arkansas, 
with less than fifteen hundred communicants, the same 
voting power in the House of Deputies that is given to 
the diocese of New York, with fifty thousand communi- 
capts, It is claimed that twenty-five dioceses—a major- 
ity of the present number, forty-nine—with less than 
eighty thousand communicants, can combine and out- 
vote the other twenty-four dioceses, with nearly three 
hundred and fifty thousand communicants. It is urged 
that a fraction less than one-fourth of the communicants 
in the Church, as now represented in the House of Depu- 
ties, can override the will and wishes of three-fourths of 
the communicants of the same Church. The changes 
are rung on the possibilities of evil this state of things 
involves, altho no instance is cited by even the most en- 
thusiastic advocate of a change in the basis of represen- 
tation of any ill that has thus far been occasioned by the 
working of the system, now a century old. 

It is evident that the ratio of representation was fixed 
by our fathers not on the principle of wealth, or terri- 
torial extent, or numbers, but on the ground of the en- 





tire parity of rank in the dioceses, whether great or 
small. In the councils of the Church one hundred years 
ago, Virginia, then numbering sixty clergy, a hundred 
parishes and thousands of communicants, claimed no 
greater voting power than was accorded to New York, 
with perhaps half-a-dozen clergy and a tenth of the 
number of parishes and communicants; Delaware, with 
two or three clergymen, had equal voice and vote with 
Maryland or Connecticut, tho the latter dioceses were 
ten times as large, both in the numbers of clergy, con- 
gregations and communicants. It is the testimony of 
Bishop White, as recorded by the late historiographer of 
the American Church, the Rev. Dr. Francis L. Hawks, 
that on no other ground than absolute parity would the 
dioceses ever have come into union. Diocesan equality 
is, therefore, plainly asserted ‘by the adoption of this 
principle of representation, and diocesan independency 
in all matters not specifically surrendered for the sake of 
union, is further maintained, for any diocese can claim 
a vote by dioceses, in which case each diocese has its 
single vote. 

Such is the historical aspect of a question likely to be- 
come of paramount importance and interest in the de- 
bates of the Centennial Convention of 1889. Possibly 
the outcome of the discussion on this subject and on 
other ‘‘ burning questions,” may be the appointment of 
a ‘‘ Constitutional Commission,” as has been suggested 
by the far-seeing Bishop of Western New York, Dr. 
Cleveland Coxe, to consider and report in 1892 whether 
or not a radical change in this Constitutional provision, 
as well as the modification of other matters about which 
there is debate, should mark the beginning of the second 
century of the organic, independent existence of the 
American Episcopal Church. 





THE SCIENTIFIC NOVEL. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 








In Monsieur Paul Bourget’s new novel, ‘‘ Le Disciple,” 
there isa passage which hits off the characteristics of 
most critics, The hero, who is also the villain, the ‘* Dis- 
ciple” himself, has been reading *‘ Eugéoie Grandet,”’ 
Balzac’s tale, to some people in acountry house. His 
object is to deprave the mind of a young lady; not that 
** Eugénie Grandet” is a depraving book, but the Disciple 
hopes, as the American said, that it will ‘‘ lower her 
moral tone some.” When the reading is over, ‘‘The 
Marquis simply remarks that characters as black as 
Grandet and the cousin do not exist. The Marquis had 
seen too much of life for this absurdity, sc he explained 
why the tale bored him. ‘‘ The thing is overdone—these 
endless descriptions, these analyses, these calculations 

It 1s clever, I don’t deny it. But whenI reada 
novel, I like to be amused.’ ” 

So he sent for the comedies of Labriche, which are 
undeniably amusing. 

Very many novel-readers, at this hour, are like the 
Marquise and the Marquis. They do not believe that 
there exist characters so black as most characters are 
now painted—for example, by Dr. Ibsen and by M. 
Bourget--nor that characters are usually so detestable as 
they are designed in many American stories. With the 
Marquis they prefer to be amused when they do read 
romances, and the new Scientific Novel does not amuse 
them at all. 

I confess that I share these tastes and simple opinions; 
but the Scientific Novel is in fashion, Even young ladies 
‘** twitter about Ibsen at balls,” as a cynic remarks, and 
we must accept the Scientific Novel as a thing to be dis- 
cussed and explained. 

There could not be a more typical example of the 
Scientific Novel than this very story of M. Paul Bour- 
get’s *‘ Le Disciple.” It is as full of reference to modern 
writers on psycnology as a text-book for the schools. It 
is remorselessly, relentlessly serious; a study of a form 
of morbid character so rare that, like the Marquise, we 
may doubt if it exists at all. M. Bourget bas, for the 
first time in literature, created a prig, who develops 
priggishness into villainy beyend the dreams of ordinary 
crime. The common cut-throat, pirate, forger, seducer 
of fiction is a pleasing, amiable. human kind of charac- 
ter compared to M. Bourget’s prig-scoundrel the Disci- 
ple. The author pursues his career with an earnest 
solemnity which must often have been tempted to 
break down into burlesque. For the moral paradoxes 
of this abominable young miscreant often rival the para- 
doxes of De Quincey in his essay on ‘*‘ Murder as a Fine 
Art.” M. Bourget is, probably, by no means without 
humor. There must have been moments, I cannot but 
fancy, when he nearly threw thé tragedy aside, and 
burst into laughter. For M. Bourget has a moral mo- 
tive. He wants to show how evil, how ruinous are the 
effects of a cold-blooded, purely scientific view of 
human life, when that view is made the unique motive 
of conduc. He wants to show how far intellectual 
vanity, and self-consciousness, and immolation of all 
things to the individual self can deprave a human heart. 
He desires to expose the modern fatalism, which, re- 
garding all things as inevitable, regards (or may learn 
to regard) all morality as indifferent: and remorse, re- 
pentance, regret, as mere shadows and survivals of de- 
funct ancestral delusions, like the fear of being left 
alone in the dark. Here is a novel with a purpose, but, 
in executing it, M. Bourget bas, consciously or not, come 
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so near burlesque that a man with a more. 
sense of humor would have broken down— 
burst into laughter. M. Bourget never breaks 
is as solemn as a professor, more solemn “ae 
The consequence is that his book is emp ‘bat ote, 
amusing. He may give us a mysterious mourder al 
dinstruction, a person falsely accused—al] that = 
accustomed to in Gaboriau. But M. Bourget viene 
boriau deeply read in Mr. Herbert Spencer, in Rj in 
Darwin, in Helmholtz, in Schopenhauer, in 
Hartmann, iv Herbart. He givesusa Prodigions 

of science to a poor pennyworth of incident, So 
book will not amuse most readers, it will puzzle 

it will shock more, and probably they who read it with 
complete sympathy and intelligence will be few, 
ever, it is not improbable that fashionable, imtellectua) 
and ‘‘cultivated” persons will regard it as u, livre bien 
pexsant, an orthodox defense of religion and m 
against the disputations of Science falsely 0 called, 
This may give it some popularity. 

The plot of this scientitic story is not easily Condensed: 
but let us try. M. Adrien Sixte was a middleage 
philosopher, living alone, punctual as Clockwork, de. 
voted solely to study and thought. He had Produced 
three great works. One exploded the belief ing Deity 
the others analyzed human creations, especially that ot 
Love, traced them to an animal origin, and demon. 
strated that all things happen because they must, This 
philosopher, a quiet, moral, steady bourgeois, had re. 
crived letters, and one or two visits, from a young and 
passionate disciple, a budding thinker, Robert Greslon, 
This youth went to be tutor, or bear leader, in g noble 
family of Auvergne. One day the philosopher, Adrien 
Sixte, was called before a magistrate—the juge Gin. 
struction of French criminal novels. He now learned 
that the daughter of the family, in which his pupil was 
tutor, had been found dead in bed, poisoned with Dux 
vomica, which the tutor was known to have purchased, 
He had been seen leaving the lady’s room at miduight, 
She, by the way, was engaged to be married. All points 
proved that the tutor had poisoned the girl. Her father 
represented this as the result of the tutor’s philosophical 
studies, and, above all, as the consequence of his entby. 
siasm for the philosophical works of Adrien Sixte. That 
worthy citizen, of course, repudiated all concern with 
the affair. However, the mother of the accused tutor 
brought bim a manuscript from the young man, a 
minute (an awfully minute) analysis of his own life 
and conduct. This narrative explained the whole busi- 
ness. 

Young Robert Greslon was a born prig. hypvcrite and 
liar, endowed with a frantic self-consciousness, and 4 
furious love of analyzing his own emotions, His father 
had been an unbelieving mathematician and man of 
science; his mother a narrow devotee. His boyhood 
was devoted to self-study, which at first reveled in the 
confessional; later, in Mr. Herbert Spencer and kindred 
authors, He was at once sensual and delicately refined; 
a profligate, and ashamed of his profligacies; a cold 


analyst, and a furious lover of enjoyment, Altogether . 


he was a nice young man for private tutur in a house 
where there was a pretty and innocent girl. The girl's 
brotLer, Count André, was a fine example of the old- 
fashioned soldier, sportsman, Royalist. Him the tutor 
envied and hated for his birth, his strength, bis opinions. 
Partly to humiliate a noble house, but more for the mere 
sake of an experiment in mental vivisection, he set to 
work deliberately, and in cold blood, to deprave aud 
ruin the daughter of the house. He entered ‘‘the moral 
laboratory,” as he called it; he read up love (amour) 
in philosophical and scientific works; he plotted, planned 
and lied, and he won the girl’s heart, rot at all by his 
disgusting pedantrie:, but merely because he was there, 
and nobody else was. The pedantic analysis of all this, 
the bursts of natural passion, the expression of frozen 
priggishness, ané all the rest of the hideous confessions 
occupy two-thirds of the novel. The extraordinary clev- 
erness of the whole carries you through the dullness 
and the disgust; tho, many a time, one fancies, ¥. 
Bourget must have been tempted to pitch his manuscript 
into the fire, and escape from his revolting one Villa 
Pedant. Finally, after the girl had fled the house, and 
become engaged to another man, the Pedant conquers 
her by the cowardly dodge of declaring that he will 
poison himself. There follows a sceae like that 0¥ the 
death of the Austrian Crowa Prince. Bat, haviog had 
his wicked will, the Disciple declines to take the poison! 
His motives he analyzes at the usual length. The rained 
girl turns on the corrupt coward with loathing, and 
poisons herself. after writing an account of the wh 

affair to her brother, Count André. The Disciple knows 
that the Count has this document. He declines to 
plain the girl’s suicide, in the hope that tae Couat will 
be false to honor, will keep the story secret, and sacrifice 
the tutor’s life, to save the reputation of the family. 
But the soldier and sportsman is true to his honor. He 
goes through the awful ordeal of revealing his family’ 
shame in open court. Afterward he shoots the be 
ple like a dog, and you are glad to be done with him. 

“* Be you,” cries the Disciple to the Master—“‘ be yo» 
and the other princes of thought, the judges of my & 
tion. . . . In this lottery of life virtue and vice are 
the red and black of the game.” He has depraved ® 


soul, disgraced a family, ruined many lives, “out of i 
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chological curiosity, merely to play with a hu- 
soul, to contemplate in action the passions which I 
had stadied in books, to enrich my intelligence with a 
new experience.” ; 6,3 é; 
Such is the Scientific Novel, and is it worth while to 
ake such “ psychological researches”? There may be 
as naturally detestable as Gresion. Wainwright, 
the poisoner. the journalist, the friend of Charles Lamb, 
asa kind of Greslon, with a craze for art, not for psy- 
chology: But such creatures are so exceptional, such 
morbid ex eptions, that they belong to science, not to 
art; to criminal firm prudence, not to romance. How- 
ever, art hus, no doubt, a right to dabble in ‘‘ Heredity,” 
Darwinism, Mr. Herbert Spencer’s books, and the rest 
of it, if art likes. A dabbler, a smatterer, it is always 
likely to remain. Meanwhile, acknowledging M. Bour- 
get's really amazing industry and ingenuity, the poor 
novel-reader may protest that this may be good; but 
thisis not all. “Culture” must not persuade us that 
romance should be science and education and philoso- 
phy at second-hand, in a framework of imagined inci- 
dents. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE DEAD HAND. 


BY H. L. WAYLAND, D.D., 
EviToR OF “ THE NATIONAL BAPTIST.” 











Tue question which I propose very briefly to discuss 
js; How far shall the men of to-day allow themselves to 
be held motionless in the dead hand of a former gene- 
ration ? 

That there are no limits in the premises, that it is the 
right of a man to get all he cam under the forms of law, 
and to use just as he will all that he has got, and to 
prescribe absolutely how his property shall be used for 
all time after his death—these have been reckoned 
axioms, And (rather strangely perhaps) it has been 
nckoned (if there are degrees in axioms), that the longer 
aman has been dead, so much more axiomatic became 
his right to the absolute control of his possessions. It 
wight be an open questior. (tho not very open, only just 
ajar as it were) as to the directions of a man who died 
yesterday; but as to the will of a man who died ten 
ceaturies ago, all its requirements have been gaining 
added sacredness each year in geometrical progression; 
avd if perchance the conditions go away back into the 
dark ages, especially if the name, or perclance the very 
personality, of tae founder has beea lost in the remote- 
ness of antiquity, then there is a degree of sanctity at- 
taching to the whole affair, such that he who ventures 
to make any inquiries as to the obligations of the trust, 
has occasion to consider attentively the story of the men 
of Beth-she-mesh who looked into the Ark of the Lord. 

A woman left by will certain property ‘* to be used in 
printing, publishing and propagating the sacred writ- 
ings of Joanna Southcote.” Presently the last member 
vf the sect founded by Joanna died; but, for all that, 
the Eaglish courts held that the will must be carried 
out, and the property devoted through all time as pre- 
scribed by the testator. 

A man left a foundation requiring that each year a 
sermon be preached in Norwich, England, to the Wal- 
loons, in Low Dutch; so each year a clergyman, who 
does not understand the language, commits to memory 
asermon and preaches it to bare walls. 

Ihave taken these illustrations from **The Dead 
Hand,” a collection of very able and striking essays and 
addresses ‘‘ upon the subject of endowments and settle- 
ments of property,” by Sir Arthur Hobhouse, now Lord 
Hobhouss, He gives many other instances, in which the 
effect of foundations is not only nugatory and futile (as 
inthe above cases), but in the highest degree hurtful. 
fa 1793 George Jarvis left a large property to be spent 
Mcharity on the poor of three small parishes, with a 
total population of less than 900. Tne resuit has been to 
induce in the people of the parishes, thus cursed, a habit 
of indoleace, thri(tlessness and drunkenness, and to 
draw tothe parishes a crowd of indolent vagabonds from 
‘very quarter; the pauper population increasing in thirty 
Yeats sixty per cent. In many other instances, where 
a bequest has been left to the poor of a town or village, 
the income has increased till there was ten times as 
much as could be wisely spent in charity in the village 
Proposed; but the idle have been drawn thither and 
thrown on the town, raising the poor rates and reducing 
the rate of wages, In one instance the result of such 
4 bequest was that one-thirteenth of the population had 
Me paupers, equivalent to 85,000 paupers in Phila- 
delphia, 

As bearing on the tendency of funds used for indis- 
oriminate charity, Mr. Gladstone, in the House of Com- 
mons, in 1863, quoted from the report of the Poor Law 

Mmissioners of 1834: 

— Places intended to be favored by large charities 
’ pmo ig Snag of the poorer classes, who, in 

aig aug benefits to be obtained without labor, 

their indwet in spots most unfavorable to the exercise of 

created. in ot Poverty is thus not only collected, but 

founders en very neighborhoods whence the benevolent 
© manifestly expected to make it aisappear.”’ 

Of the Worse than waste of money expended in indis- 
ate charity, the Royal Commission appointed to 


‘If twice the number of millions of pounds [collected for | 
the poor rates] were cast into the sea annually, we might 
still be a moral, industrious and flourishing people; but if 
the whole of the Poor Rates could be raised without incon- 
venience—if they were paid to us, for instance, as tribute 
by foreigners—and were still applied as they are now, no 
excellence in our laws and institutions in other respects 
could save us from ultimate ruin ” 


In November, 1886, at Rochester, in Kent, England, I 
saw on the front of a staid and venerable-looking house 
a tablet bearing this inscription: 
“RICHARD WATT, Esq. 
By his will, dated 22 Aug. 1579, 
founded this Charity 
For six poor Travelers 
who, not being Rogues or Proctors, 
May receive gratis, for one night, 
Lodging, entertainment 

And fourpence each.” 
The property which, in the day of the late Mr. Watt, was 
waste moorland, has become valuable, and brings in an 
income of which only one-thirtieth is spent upon the six 
poor travelers; but this thirtieth is enough to collect 
each evening a crowd of vagabonds, from among whom 
the proper authorities select six, who are housed and 
presented with fourpence each. The rest of the vaga- 
bonds, I suppose, are thrown on the town or on the 
charitable. 

I chanced once to be in London at Easter. It was 
stated in the daily papers that, on that day, in one of the 
parishes in the city, a dozen poor old women receive 
each a shilling, on condition of picking it up with her 
lips off the grave of the founder. The struggles of the 
poor decrepit, rheumatic creatures afforded no end of 
entertainment to the ingenuous youth of the vicinage. 

Then there were the numberless bequests made on 
condition that each day through all time, masses should 
be said for the soul of the founder. And, in some in- 
stances, where the testator was a person of ardent piety 
and burning zeal, the will provided for an annual 
supply of fagots for the discouragement of religious 
eccentricity. These were representative instances; the 
number might be indefinitely multiplied from among 
the 40,000 foundations, called charitable, existing in 
Great Britain. 

Ia these and similar cases the English courts have held 
that the will of the founder must be carried out, unless 
it is physically impossible. Where a fund was left to 
ransom Christian captives taken by the Algerines, it is 
held that, as no such captives now exist, the money may 
be used for some kindred purpose. But where it is 
physically possible, the will‘must be carried out, even if 
obvious harm ensue, and even tho, in some instances, a 
literal carrying out defeats the very spirit and purpose 
of the wil'. Ishall of course be reminded that Parlia- 
ment is omnipotent in these as in all matters which af- 
fect the people living within the four seas. But what 
prospect is there of gaining the ear of Parliament, al- 
ready overwhelmed with imperial affairs? And who is 
going to undertake the labor and expense of bringing 
these abuses before Parliament ? 

Such are some of the results of the cultus which Lord 
Hobhouse calls ‘* founder worship.” What else was to 
be expected, if the matter were looked at in a dry light, 
if the question were regarded as open, if we were now 
to take it up as wholly new? Itis a great obstacle to 
getting just views of almost anything, that while with 
each generation, there is an added volume of experience 
and material for a just judgment, yet there is also an 
added tendency to aberration. When we have become 
accustomed to anything, we regard it as belonging to 
the essential scheme of the universe. Nature does not 
more traly abhor a vacuum than does the human mind, 
which has inherited from the falla baleful conservatism, 
shrink from opening questions, and from disturbing the 
moss of ages. But let us try to enjoy for an instant a 
novel sensation; let us use our reason; let imayination 
and sentiment and a misguided reverence for the dead 
enjoy a moment’s repose. 

What might we expect would be the effect of allowing 
the dead to rule through their bequests the coming 
generations? The men of the former days were liuble 
to all the passions, all the selfishness, which pervade 
every age. A man in making his will may be influenced 
by spite, by vanity, by jealousy. 

Sometimes bequests which are called in law * charita- 
ble,” are really the result of the meanest and most con- 
temptible motives. A man who dare not assert his 
character during his life, who does not desire to arouse 
the contempt and hatred of those with whom he is liv- 
ing, will embalm his revenge or his animosity in bis 
will, not to be brought to light until he has found a safe 
refuge under ground. 

Mr. Tnomas Nash, who seemingly failed to find’a 
heaven in his home, bequeathed £50 a year to the bell- 
ringers in the Abbey Caurch, Bath, ‘‘ on condition of 
their ringing on the whole peal of bells, with clappers 
muffled, various solemn and doleful changes, from eight 
in the morning to eight in the evening (with suitable 
intervals for refreshment), on the 14th of May in each 
year, being the anniversary of my wedding day; and 
also on every anniversary of the day of my decease to 
ring a grand bob major and merry, mirthful peals, un- 
muffled, during the same space of time, in joyful com- 
memoration of my happy release from dowestic tyranny 





Timin, 
'e ito the working of the Poor Laws, reported; 


It is absolutely certain that the testator will be ignor- 
ant of the needs and circumstances of the generations 
following him, as well as destitute of the new light 
which will, after his death, come to the world on every 
question. A man may leave property-for the support of 
the poor in a certain town; in time the town may lose 
its population; he may leave money for the support of a 
church in a certain place; in time the church may no 
longer be needed there, but it may be urgently needed 
elsewhere. The population of the city of London was 
once numbered by hundreds of thousands. Now it is 
less than 75,000, and is decreasing. But the 106 parish 
churches have an incoma; of £120,000 ($600,000) to be 
spent on these 75,000 souls. In some instances there is 
absolutely no population in the bounds of the parish. 
The ground occupied by the Bank of England is, I be- 
lieve, a parish, geographically. 

In very many instances in our own older States, where 
was once a flourishing village now there is nothing. - A 
friend has mentioned to me a village in Cayuga County, 
N. Y. Fifty years ago there was a thriving neighbor- 
hood, with stores, a blacksmith’s shop, perhaps a grist 
mill. Now, within a radius of half a mile there are but 
two houses: all has vanished. If a fund had been left 
for the support of preaching in that locality, would not 
regard to the wishes and intent of the founder suggest 
that it be expended in the growing Western towns, where 
are to be found to-day the representatives of the vil- 
lagers, the people who would have enjoyed the fund if 
they had chanced to remain at home? 

The only thing absolutely certain in the premises is 
that the men of the former generations were less in- 
formed than we. But a living man may be instructed 
and influenced. Witha dead man we cannot argue. 
Practically (so far as this world is concerned), ‘‘ the dead 
know not anything.” When we allow ourselves to be 
governed by the dead hand, when we worship the 
founders and the fathers, we worship those who knew 
less than we, who were liable to all our weaknesses, and 
who cannot be influenced by reason or enlightened by 
experience, 

The late John Guy Vassar, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
left $180,000 to found an asylum exclusively for indigent 
orphans of Dutchess County. A careful search has re- 
vealed thus far in fifteen out of twenty townships only 
two orphans. Still, it is not impossible that with sucha 
motive before them, a sufficient number of orphans may 
qualify by becoming indigent to consume the income of 
the bequest. 

Two centuries ago some one left to the vicar and 
church-wardens of the Parish church at St. Ives, Hunt- 
ington, Eng.,a fund to be devoted to the purchase of 
Bibles, which, according to the will, were to be raffled 
for with dice in the church on each Whit Tuesday. So 
this year, as previously, after a shortened form of eve- 
ning prayer, the vicar delivered an address, in which he 
said that they were sorry to observe the custom, but it 
had been observed for two hundred years. <A table cov- 
ered with a white cloth was brought forward. Halt-a- 
dozen boys and girls came, as their names were called, 
and each threw the dice, which were provided for the 
oceasion. Each had three throws, those who threw the 
highest numbers won the Bibles. The ceremony closed 
with a bymn and the benediction. 

Consider foundations for the support of the teaching of 
a certain set of opinions, scientitic, political, economical 
or theological. Is there a thinking person who would 
be willing to be bound for all time to the precise opinious 
which he held twenty-five years ago? Who is there, 
who, if he had irrevocably provided, twenty-five years 
ago, for the teaching of these views, would not be suiry 
to-day? Why then, should we desire to impose upon all 
coming time the views which we chance to hold on the 
day we make a will or bestow a foundation ? 

And is there not a danger that in making foundations 
for the support of acertain kind of teaching, we are 
setting a snare to consciences, and violating the precept 
that‘ no man set a stumbling-block or an occasion to fall 
in his brother’s way ”? Suppose that a man’s living de- 

pends on bis believing, or more properly on his profess- 
ing to believe certain things; is he not liable to profess 
what he has ceased to believe ? or else is he not liable to 
exercise his ingenuity in getting a certain sense out of 
the enforced statement which it never was intended to 
bear? 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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WHO IS FREE? . IS IT THE TRAMP? 


BY PROF, W. G. SUMNER. 








THE two things which kill men are work and worry. 
The man who has nothing is under the bondage vf labor. 
Tne man who has property is under the bondage of 
care. He who owns land and has raised a crop must be 
anxious, when the harvest-time approaches, lest another 
shali reap it. He leaves it exposed because he cannot 
protect it, but he fears to sleep lest he should lose the 
fruits of his labor. If this care does not exist, it must 
pe because civil order and security exist to such a degree 
that it is done away with. Civil security, however. 
means, as some of our friends are so fond of reminding 
us, in the voluntary effort of all his neighbors to defend 





and wretchedness,” 


his property for him, He who has lands or goods has 
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given pledges to fortune, and exposed himself to her 
shafts, at so many points. 

It is a childish notion that wealth keeps itself, and 
throws off its product without effort or care; but one 
would think to read what we read that it was very 
widely entertained. To keep wealth is as hard as to get 
it. Moth and rust conspire to destroy it. The covetous- 
ness of man 1s in feud against it. The follies and mis- 
takes of individuals and nations are punished by the 
destruction of it. It is not possible to make increase 
from it unless itis put to reproductive use; but every 
application of it to new production involves the risking 
of it on a judgment of facts which cannot be ascertained 
with certainty; some of which may be future. In every 
application of capital to reproduction it must undergo 
transmutation or transformation. We seek it again in 
a new product; but before we can get it again we must 
go through an operation of exchange involving value. 
Whether, therefore, we shall find our capital again with 
increase, or not, is a question which can only be an. 
swered by the result, and it will at best depend upon 
chances of the market, which defy foresight. ! 

We have already seen that the man who sells services 
in the market is under the hazards of the market. The 
worst troubles of which he complains are the tyranny 
of supply and demand, and the freaks of the market 
which interrupt the demand for labor. If he hires any- 
body to carry this risk for him, he has to pay for that 
service. That is the explanation of many differences in 
the comparative rates of wages in different employ- 
ments, 

Now, however, wesee that the owner of capital, if he 
tries to get profit on it, encounters also this same tyranny 
of the market. If he hires any one to take the risk for 
him, he must pay forit. If he wants the great gains, 
he can get them only by putting in the effort and care 
which are required for the successful conduct of great 
enterprises. The conditions of this success are as strin- 
gent and coercive as those of the labor market, if not 
more so. The vigilance which conducts industrial en- 
terprises can never relax. lf one owns cattle and 
horses, he must guard them against accidents and dis- 
ease. If he owns houses, he must fear fire and storm. 
If he owns ships, he must expect accidents and ship- 
wreck. If he owns railroads, his chances of profit are 
precarious for 4 dozen reasons. I remember once hear- 
ing a mechanic who had become rich say something like 
this: ‘‘I used to throw down my tools at six o'clock and 
think no more of my work until morning. I envied 
rich men and thought that they had only to live at ease 
and free from care; but since I have ha: property I have 
had more sleepless nights than in all my life before.” 

I pass over the cares of riches which belong only to 
the care of objects of luxury like horses and villas and 
yachts, and also the cares which come from the burdens 
laid on wealth by other people who know what should 
be the duties of wealth, and are eager to see that wealth 
performs them. There is another set of constraints and 
limitations which comes from the fact that the contract 
relations of wealth are necessarily far more numerous 
and complicated than those of poverty. The great limi- 
tation on the liberty of the civilized man is that which 
comes from his contracts. Society is bound together 
by these, and they increase in a high ratio by the side 
of the increase of wealth. They forbid a man to do as 
he would like to do, and force him to do what he has 
agreed todo. He is under bonds to do this from the 
very fact of his wealth, which makes him responsible. 
It is one of the injustices of modern society which are 
never mentioned in our current discussions, but one of 
the most mischievous from which we suffer, that a man 
who has no property may break contracts with im- 
punity. 

It is no light thing, also, that a man who has property 
should be responsible for all damages which may proceed 
forth from himself or his propertr against any of his 
fellow-citizens; which liability, altho it is as great in 
law and morals against a poor man, is, nevertheless, 
practically null in the latter case. With the tendency 
of the law to extend the liability of the owners of capital 
for all the injuries attendant upon the use of capital, 
even to those injuries which proceed from 1t only con- 
structively, and to relieve those who have no capital 
from ordinary human responsibility for themselves, this 
injustice is increasing. It is one of the results of the 
reckless dogmatizing which is going on in regard to 
social obligations, founded, not upon reasonable consid- 
erations of the relations which exist, but upon previously 
adopted partiality for one set of interests. Any assertion 
that wealth ought to have social or civil privileges sends 
a shiver of horror through modern society, which asserts 
that all men are equal; but how can two men be equal, 
one of whom is pecuniarily responsible for bis contracts 
and his torts and the other is not? 

It has been suid above that if the man of property es- 
capes the first anxieties about the possession of property, 
it must be because he lives in an orderly, civilized state, 
in which his neighbors concur to guarantee his cecurity of 
possession. Hence, however, comes also the constraint 
of liberty by the State which protects. He who relies 
upon State protection must pay for it by limitations of 
liberty. By every new demand which he makes on the 
State, he increases its functions and and the burden of it 





State to take care of him. The State, however, only 
orders him to take care of himself in co-operation 
with others under its supervision, and it takes toll in 
money, time and services from him for giving him 
this good advice and this wholesome coercion. 

From all this it appears, then, that in getting property 
we do not get liberty, in the seuse of absence of con- 
straint and opportunity to do as we please. We have 
only changed theform of our constraint. Tired of bar- 
barism and its limitations we take civilization at its 
price. The price, however, is a newconstraint. It con- 
sists in care and worry; in police regulation and all the 
compromises of civilization; in co-operation to sustain 
institutions, and in voluntary submission to law. The 
instruments of the new servitude are the means which 
served to emancipate us from the old one. The rich 
man, if he gets more of the emancipation, gets also more 
of the new servitude. Liberty has not been found yet. 
Weare like men mired in a swamp, who in pulling out 
one leg or one arm, only plunge others more deeply in— 
so long as we follow this chimera of liberty here on 
earth todo as we please. 


But there is another case which should be considered 
before we give up our pursuit of the idea as a mee 
chimera. May not the tramp be the true free man 
Heisacivilized man. He lives in a civilized community. 
He shares in its institutions. He contributes his vote to 
its political welfare. He takes a philosophical view of 
wealth, and avoids its cares. He nourishes a profound 
sentiment of its duties. He has no property to perish 
no investments to worry about. The story is told ofa 
tramp who came to a certain valley, which was inun- 
dated by a freshet in a river. There was a great de 
mand for belp to carry persons and property in boats to 
a place of safety. The tramp threw down the bundle 
which contained all he had in the world, and declared : 
‘This is my harvest.” He demanded ten dollars a day. 
and went to work at that rate. This was true pbilosophy 
He kept out of the labor market until the ‘‘ conjuncture’ 
of supply and demand was all on his side, and then he 
went in. 

The tramp enjoys the true liberty of going and com- 
ing, which, in the case of the barbarian, is only appar- 
ent and delusive. He is free from the restraints of civil- 
ization. Whether he is free from the superstition and 
traditional servitude of mind which marks the savage, 
it is difficult to say. It does not belong to the definition 
of his case that he should be so free. To the extent then 
to which he is free to do as he pleases, he isso be- 
cause altho born into civilized society and continuing in 
it, he has abandoned most of the blessings of civilization, 
and wins the rest only by begging, or taking them with- 
out rendering any equivalent. He must endure hunger 
and cold like the savage man upon occasion. He musv 
endure outlawry, suspicion and contempt. In some 
States he finds himself a criminal, in fact, a felon. In 
such cases he is not merely a drone or neutral, still 
less is he a tolerated parasite; he is at}war with society. 
That is to say, a certain small number of men can 
realize the dreamed-of poetical liberty of the barbarian 
by seeking it in the midst of civilization, if they will 
endure contumely to get it, and if they will sacrifice all 
the other blessings of civilization for it. 

YALE CoLLEGE, NeW HAVEN, CONN, 


THE GREAT NEW CITY OF TWINCITE. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 











ABOUT seven thousand miles from Moscow—it may be 
more or less according to the reute you take—on the 
high white banks of the longest river in the world, 
stands the marvelous new city of Twincité. 

There is not, there never has been as far as man has 
chronicled, any city that may be mentioned 1n compur- 
ison with this; its growth, its wealth, its health and, above 
all, its high standard of moral integrity and mental force. 
All day long, and perhaps all night long, so far as I know, 
you may pass to and fro and not see any sign of drunk- 
enness or hear any rudeness of any sort. The inhabit- 
ants of Twincité are said to be Christians, and certain- 
ly they behave like Christians of a very high order. 

I once took occasion to drive the entire length of this 
strange new city on the Sabbath Day, and altho I found 
wine and other liquors available all along the route of 
my line of observation, I saw no drunkenness, no law- 
lessness or disorder of any sort. 

And why have not the great travelers, such as Bayard 
Taylor, Ross Browne and others written of this wonder- 
ful city, which is nearly thirty miles longand more than 
five miles wide? Simply because the great new city of 
['wincité was not yet builded in their day. 

I asked one of the builders of this city, a sort of Caesar, 
with the difference that he builds up rather than burns 
down, how long men have been employed in building 
Twincité. 

‘* They have now been forty-eight years,” he answered. 

‘* And how much longer will it take to complete it ?” 

* Fifty-two years more. We expect that the end of a 
century from the foundation of Twincité will see it 
completed,” answered the city builder. 

I found here the largest unbroken, unbent avenue in 
the world. I[t is more than fifteen miles long and is one 
hundred and twenty feet wide, and is straight as rule- 


on himself, Weary of protecting himself, he begs the : can make it. It is called Univergity Avenue because 





of the great red, tile-covered University near the 
end of the avenue. This red tile gives the edifice g 
gestion of Moorish architecture; but nothing could 
further from the Moorish or any other antique style of 
building than are the shapely and most stately 5 

of Twincité. ‘Tt is absolutely and entirely modern in its 
make-up. Still, this red tile covering, the red Walls, the 
rounded, dome-like tower and turret and curving Cornice 
often massive, always high and shapely, compels ‘ 
thought of the Orient continually. 

The one striking figure, or rather feature, of the great 
city on first approach, is its generosity and fervor of 
color. In the first place there are miles and miles of 
snow-white river bluffs; then you note the twelve red 
bridges, each one of which is higher and more extended 
—tho not so massive—as London Bridge. 

As you drive along the apparently endless avenues you 
notice through the deuse green trees on either hand the 
confusion and variety of color that attaches to private 
residences, For here are private residences that are un- 
surpassed in elegance. One new palace, not yet com- 
pleted, is pointed out to you which, it is said, will sur- 
pass in splendor even the rich palaces of the Vanderbilts, 

Red stone, brown stone, yellow stone, white stone and 
stone of an old-gold color, green stone, roan stone and 
stone of a strawberry hue, even the dull white ang 
cream-colored tufa, of which the Colosseum of Rome 
was built, are here in abundance. And many of the great 
public buildings in Twincité are built from bottom 
to top out of the very stone that is quarried in excayg. 
tions for vaults and foundations. 

As a testimony to the civilization and culture here jt 
may be mentioned that the very highest and the very 
richest of the very high and very rich stone structures 
are those that have been built by the newspapers 
of this strange new city which stands seven thousand 
miles from the ancient capital of the Czar of all the 
Russias. One of the lottiest of modern battlements ig 
eleven stories in hight. If you count its vaults and gar- 
ret it is fourteen stories in hight. And here in this city 
are truly ‘‘the jasper walls.” For here is laid the gleam- 
ing and glittering jasper, taken from a quarry not far 
away, and so hard, so nearly like diamond, that altho a 
slab of it has lain before a jeweler’s store as a part of 
the pavement for vears if is still without a mark or scar 
from all the myriads of passing feet. 

In and out of a single depot of Twincité 280 trains pass 
each day! In and out of Twincité eleven great railroad 
lines come and go continually! To the four parts of the 
earth they point their iron fingers of unexampled enter. 
prise; and from the furthest parts of the earth with iron 
hands they haul in the world’s wealth in exchange, 

Down through this city the longest river of the earth 
turns and tumbles, by cascade and by curve, his wildand 
foamy waters. This river curves and curves again, 
making two distinct curves in the midst of the city. In 
fact, the river here forms a distinct dollar mark (§). 

The mills give out the flour that feeds the world 
with bread. Ten thousand barrels per day! Sixty thou- 
sand barrels of flour per week! Fifty times sixty thou- 
sand barrels of bread per year! Think of it! Lay your 
paper aside and think for a single second what 4 
wonderful place is this city of Twincité, seven thousand 
miles from Moscow! 

This city seems to be building in the heart of the world’s 
heart; and so from all around the people are crowd- 
ing into the common center. At the time of the first 
founding of this city it took many men to plow, to 
plant, and to reap and gather the grain. The hoe, the 
sickle, the flail, the windmill—these were all slow and 
dreadful impiements of hand. Then came emancipa- 
tion of man by machinery and steam, and ninety men 0 
every hundred rose up from his crushing toil and set 
his face for thecity. Why not? He had done bis work 
manfully and well; but his day of deliverance had come 
and now he had time and so had the right to lift his face 
from the former, and turn to the common center and let 
his soul expand and do its best endeavor to make the 
beautiful world still more beautiful. : 

Away up toward the further end of the great new city 
and across the river from University Avenue and the 
University, with its unique red tile roof, you suddenly 
come upon a massive stone structure standirg where the 
golden wheat stood in an unbroken sea of green aad 
gold less than a decade ago. This huge and rounded 
structure is of dark-brown stone. The blocks of stone 
are so broad and ponderous about the deep doorway that 
they seem to me to be simply cyclopean! : 

Is tisis the king’s vastle? Is this a place for State pris- 
oners? Is this the place where they keep the crown 
jewels? Is this the place where the crown princess 
the heir-apparent of all this wondrous world here by the 
greatriver abide? Possibly this is the place vente 
may sometimes be seen. It is, indeed, the Public Lr 
brary. 

maaan great gray stone citadel is named the Cham: 
ber of Commerce. And still another edifice, @ fortress 
nearly ten stories hi,h, is known as the London Ex- 
change. What strange new names in this strange 
strong new city which men are building seve? th 
wiles from Moscow ! 

Andhere close in this crowd of massive and stately 
structures stands the richest and the costliest 


entirely courtly palace of modern times. A man come il 
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Cincinnati and paid out one million dollars toward 

its construction; and even then the walls were not yet 

fhen the people of Twincité paid a half- 

pillion dollars more, and still the roof was not yet on. 

money from the pockets of these people who feed 

the world, and the great palace wascompleted. This won- 

derful palace by the great river, costing more than six- 

teen pundred thousand dollars, is called the Hotel West. 

It is without doubt or question the very finest hotel in 
the world. : ; ; 

These people, these city-builders, these world-builders 
gre a blue-eyed people. They are the people who have, 

h all ages, crept from under the snows of the 
North with their faces set towardthe sun. Conquest is 
in each hand. Superiority is seen in every look and ac- 
tion. A largeness of plan and a generosity of purpose 
seem to have controlled their movements from the first. 

«Let us build our city of trade in the center compact- 

+ but let us build our city of pleasure and resort out- 
side the city of trade and business,” said these people: 
and it was S80. 

At the upper end of the river, where ships of the sea 
rest after nearly three thousand miles of inland voyag- 
ing, a vast park widens out on either bank, and spreads 
and spreads out and down and down and out by chains 
of lakes, till the great city is almost encompassed by this 
wooded and watered park tbat has no parallel in nat 
ural splendor and extent in the whole wide world. 

Indeed, all things seem cast in such a colossal mold 
that a man stands in sore need of a new and a larger 
coinage of words to do justice to the theme. 

Let us go back to the beginning of things here in the 
heart of the wheat-fields that feed the world. A Catholic 
priest, Father Lucian Gattier, first set foot solidly here 
by building a little log chapel, 12x15 feet in area, where 
he occasionally preached to the Indians, or any one who 
would hear. 

The good priest dedicated his little log chapel to Saint 
Paul, the Apostle of nations. He afterward expressed 
awish that the settlement, which began slowly to form 
around the site of his little hut, might be called Saint 
Paul, and it was so called fora long time. 

Thirty-seven years ago the famous Swedish authoress, 
Fredrika Bremer, visited this now marvelous city, and 
said of it in one of her books; 

This place has a population of 2,000; but it will surely 
na few years be possessed of ten times that number, for 
its situation is as remarkable for beauty and healthfulness 
as it is for trade.” 

Ah, if this gifted and earnest womau could only see 
Twincité to-day, with its nearly 500,000 souls ! 

Miss Bremer made her home with the Governor while 
here, and says : 

“The drawing-room of Governor Ramsey’s house is also 
his office, and Indians and work-people and ladies and gen- 
tlemen are all alike admitted. ... The city is thronged 
with Indians. The men, for the most part, go about 
grandly ornamented with naked hatchets, the shafts of 
which serve them for pipes. They paint themselves so 
utterly without any taste that it is incredible.” 

Such was Twincité as seen in its infancy, less than 
forty years ago. The good priest that succeeded the 
builder of the little chapel dedicated to the Apostle of 
allnations, and who preached to Fredrika Bremer, is 
still here ; so new is all this, so sudden and swift of 
growth ! 

Would you care to sit down and figure and forecast 
the probable population of this city for thirty years on 
the basis of increase since Fredrika Bremer made her 
prophecy of 2,000 souls? You will find it mounting far, 
far into the millions. 

It is notable that the British lion reached out a strong 
paw far toward this city only a few days ago. A synili- 
cateof ten miliion dojlars sought to grasp the great 
bread trade of the strong young giant. Very wise is 
ithe old British lion, and it knew right well where lay 
“the heart of the world’s heart” when it reached out 
that long, strong paw toward beautiful Twincité 
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GERMAN NOTES AND FERDINAND LASSALLE. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 








Weevert Spencer’s “‘ natural man from some distant 
Planet,” who had read the daily protests of European 
powers thac their aim is peace, and had wondered what 
is the use of the soldiery, then, may be supposed to have 
had his eyes opened this summer. He will have seen 
that when the military is not necessary to protect one’s 
skin, it is nevertheless desirable as the cheapest means to 
Sustain one’s pride. ' 

The year has been one of royal visits—of Emperor 

illiam to the King of Wurtemburg, of King Alfonso 
to Berlin, of the German Emperor to the Saxon Court, of 
Austrian Emperor to the German Court, of Emperor 
iam to Queen Victoria, of the King of Greece, the 
Shah of Persia, the Prince of Siam, etc., etc. One comes 
Wo asking one’s self after reading the accounts of them, 
‘tnd of other welcomes and festivals, What gives the 
their peculiar trait? It is certainly not the multi- 

of people that assemble to witness them, for masses 


actresses have brought a city out of its homes and 
spanned noblemen before their carriages. That which 
the public has to give, it showers spontaneously upoa 
greatness of many kinds, and royalty sbares its favor 
with artists and orators, and even with dates in the cal- 
endar. 

Not the accompaniments which royal visits are given 
distinguish them, but those which they command. Now 
let our “natural man” note that, and then calculate 
what the thing commanded—espaliers, guards, parades, 
reviews and maneuvers—would cost princes, if paid 
out of their own pockets. He must reckon not only the 
cost of the single performances, but the training that 
has gone before them, Of course no royal purse could 
stand it, and yet since a pomp of trained numbers must, 
mark the surroundings of its king, by way of discrim- 
ination, how could the State do better than keep up an 
army? If soldiers got the wages of servants, or were 
paid wholly in cash instead of so much “ honor” and 
‘‘ patriotism,” they would cost a pretty penny! Only 
rich countries could afford them, while under the pres- 
ent excellent system Germany, for instance, can make a 
more pompous show than England, and Italy than the 
United States. , 

It is really said in German papers that the English 
did not only strain their every nerve to show what they 
had at Spithead, but that they pretended to considerably 
more than the facts warranted. The Post and other 
journals give a list of old ships that were painted and 
scoured up to add to the number of the fleet, and which, 
of couise, broke down at the first attempt to maneuver 
them. 

The Germans were not dazzled, according to these 
accounts; but found that tho the English marine ought 
to be to England what the army is to Germany, it is 
not comparable to the German army, by any means, 
and they quoted the Times, moreover, as holding the 
same opinion. 

I hardly remember reading so many editorials in the 
same tone of alert contrast. Anenemy could not have 
been studied more than England was. 

And all this while the professional official reports 
gushed with assurances of there being the happiest feeling 
of concord between the two countries! The Observer 
even denied that there ever had been any other feeling 
than love, and set forth the bestowal of a German regi- 
ment by William II, upon his grandmother, the Queen, 
and her lending him the title of Admiral, as proofs of 
the falseness of the old rumor that differences existed 
between the young Emperor and his English relatives. 

The North German Gazette brought up the subject of 
the common Teutonic blood of the English and German 
peoples—a subject that has been thought rather risky and 
so was prudently dropped when the Romanic state of 
Italy, and not England, became the actual ally of the 
Chancellor. 

But no fact was more noticeable and amusing during 
this period of declarations of affection for England on 
one page of German papers, and minute details, on 
another, of every bang in John Bull’s war timber, 
than just this leadership of the Gazette in the art of 
flattery. It is Bismarck’s organ and a year ago it was 
denouncing the friends of England as the enemies of the 
empire! 

The Radical press was the only one which found itself 
in a position to print appreciative accounts of the Em- 
peror’s visit to England, without becoming a turncoat; 
for it has stedfastly supported a policy leaning toward 
Western patterns, and represents perhaps the only real 
friend that the Briton has in Central Europe. For the 
current Conservative assertion that England hates Ger- 
many because the Empire has proved itself a successful 
competitor in the markets of the world, is hardly sup- 
ported by facts. The English, in the first place, are not 
aware that what they feel against Germany is envy. 
They are used to giving quite another name to their 
disapprobation, And then, on the other side, as we 
have seen, it is just the mercantile and financial world of 
Germany that inclines to England—for Liberalism 
means the politics of the industrious classes. 

One paper, The People, an anti-Sbemitic daily of 
Court Preacher Stécker’s, asserts that one of the results 
of the English visit is the engagement of Count Herbert 
Bismarck to a daughter of Lord Rosebery. The People, 
of course, breaks out into as bold an attack asit dares 
against the Prince Chancellor for allowing the connec- 
tion, because Lady Rosebery is a Jewesson her motb- 
er’s side(a Rothschild); but the sensible old statesman is 
jess likely to mind the deprecation that will arise on 
this political or quasi-political ground as much as the 
renewal of the old scandal against Count Herbert, 
Princess Carolath is still alive and no further away from 
Berlin than Dresden, or a few hours’ ride. The princess’s 
family are hardly likely to plan an opposition; but 
there has already been a party made up of the friends of 
both sides, which has maintained that the Count would 
ultimately marry her and make their elopement good. 
Probably it is from this side that contradictions are 
now made tothe story of the new Rosebery engagement. 
But meanwhile it is undeniably true that Count Herbert 

has gone to England again for his vacation, 

The absence of all the Ministers from Berlin has caused 
a lull in the agitated sea of German political discussion, 





Ferdinand Lassalle’s death by the world of German 
laborers and Socialists. The date—the 81st of August— 
is annually celebrated; but this year closes the first 
quarter of a century after it, and was niade the occasion 
on this account of uncommon attempts at demonstra- 
tion, as well as of uncommon bitter reviewing later. 
For the crowds of celebrators were swelled in the cities 
and followed into the country by troops of secret and 
regular policemen, so that the Radical press drew con- 
trasts between twenty-five years ago, when Lassalle 
spoke, and now, when, instead of more liberty, such as 
he was free to prophesy, there is less liberty of speech. 
Lassalle not only addressed workingmen, h2 had them 
swear to avenge him and their common cause, if he 
should be attacked foully, and did it with impunity. 
In 1883, when he was stopped in Solingen, he even could 
telegraph to Berlin: 

“President of the Ministry, Herr von Bismarck,” this 
dispatch ran—certainly a curious document enough to read 
nowadays, in view of the Socialist laws which Bismarck 
has pusbed through Parliament since then and the posi- 
tion of persecutor which the Government has taken instead 
of protector of contemporary Lassalles—‘‘ Herr von Bis- 
marck. The progressionist Burgomeister here has just 
stopped the workingmen’s meeting I had called, with gens- 
@armes carrying bayonets and several policemen srmed 
with drawn swords. Protested in vain on the ground of 
the law. Assembly—five thousand in number inside the 
great hall of the shooters’ guild and several thousand men 
outside—kept from acts of retaliation with difficulty. 
Transported to the telegraph office by gensd’armes and tens 
of thousands of the population who believe me arrested. 
Flag of the Elberfeld workmen confiscated. Beg for the 
most prompt and severe justice. 

** FF. LASSALLE,”’ 

But Bismarck and the Prussian common Jaw were not 
only wore liberally inclined in 1863; the Minister was 
personally an admirer of Lassalle, calling bim one of 
the most amiable and clever men he had ever met, and 
wishing him for a country neighbor. To be sure, he 
called the united Germany, which was among the ideals 
on which Lassalle held forth, ‘‘a Germany which Las- 
salle was doubtful whether the emperor of should he 
Lassalle or a Hohenzollern”; but history has proved 
sufficiently since 1860 that the statesman shared secretly 
in the agitator’s fervent hope of a union in the Vater- 
land, even while he was satirizing it. 

Ferdinand Lassalle, as can be learned from any ency- 
clopedia, was born in Breslau, on the 11th of April, 1825, 
of rich Jewish parents. His father was a silk merchant, 
and Ferdinand was destined to succeed to the silk busi- 
ness. But his genius came to light at a very early age. 
He was hardly a grown youth when men like Heine, 
Bicky and Varnhagen von Ense began writing letters 
of introduction for him to friends, full of praise of his 
‘*scholarly learning,” his ‘“‘ breadth of knowledge,” his 
‘‘ penetrating intellect,” his ‘‘ dialectical keenness,” his 
‘* versatility” and ‘‘fulminating eloquence.” He suf- 
fered under the prospect of the monotonous yoke of 
trade, and his mother stood by him in influencing the 
elder Lassalle to relinquish the plan of making him 
adopt it. His wish was to become a professor, and he 
had begun by assuming the duties of a tutor, inwardly 
meaning to compete with Hegel, who was reading in 
Berlin. 

But at this point came one of the romantic adventures 
that marked all of Lassalle’s life, and made it the subject 
of every tongue. For it is a noteworthy fact that 
whereas Marx, Engels, Burger and other eminent Social- 
ist writers, are named only by the cultivated world or 
by the students of the labor movement, Lassalle’s name 
is familiar to every class. His life, indeed, was like a 
collection of dramatic tales. 

The first story bas to do with Countess Sophie Hatz- 
feld, the mother of the present German Ambassador at 
the Court of St. James. She was living in bitter feud 
with her husband, and seemed likely to get worsted, as 
women generally are in legal contentions with men, 
How Lassalle first got hold of the affair is not known; 
but his knowledge of law was broad and prompt, and, 
young as he was, being blinded by the unhappiness of 
the Countess, who was beautiful, he set about measur- 
ing himself with her husband’s persecutors. The best 
part of his attention for several years went into this 
highly complex intrigue and legal struggle. 

Once he was arrested and tried for stealing a casket 
for the sake of his client, but issued from the trial vic- 
torious, because, as if came out later, it was not he but 
friends of his who had stolen the case. The suit was 
carried from court to court. Lassalle’s grasp on it was 
like a vise, and in the end he actually triumphed, secur- 
ing a fair division of the great Hatzfeld property for 
Countess Sophie. 

The circle of Lassalle’s acquaintance widened, through 
the Countess’s influence, into the fashionable world, and 
through his own accomplishments into the learned 
world. In 1849 he suffered imprisonment for a revolu- 
tionary speech; but as literary Germany was revolution- 
ary itself, Lassalle’s punishment increased his reputation 
instead of blotting it, as was too much the case with 
Geffcken, for instance, in our own day. Alexander vy. 
Humboldt was his friend. And Lassalle’s influence was 
considerable enough among statesmen and politicians to 
lift the ban against him in Berlin, 





The most exciting event has been the celebration of 


He came back to that city from the Rhine in 1857, and 
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reckoned it from that time on as his home, altho his 
journeys were almost incessant like his activity. I can- 
not pretend to recall all the productions that kept stream- 
ing from his pen. The two most masterly were ‘The 
Philosophy of Heraclitus,” on which he spent the lei- 
sure time of several years, and the ‘“‘System of Acquired 
Rights,” a book which, he declared ina letter to the pub- 
lisher Duncker, would revolutionize the whole science of 
the law. 

Lassalle’s estimate of himself is described in his ‘* Me- 
moirs” as tremendous. Perhaps a notion of its charac- 
ter can be had by bringing the egotist to mind which 
Napoleon Bonaparte set in fashion in his own person and 
Chateaubriand first made popular in literature in the per- 
sonage of ** René.” It was not of so very different 2 quali- 
ty from Goethe’s, altho far more obstreperous. Egotism 
and a sublime self-confidence were respected and had a 
sort of vogue inGermany. Lassalle, besides, is described 
as having an imposing presence and possessing a bland- 
ishing air. His triumphs socially certainly reached a 
fanatical point sometimes, among both men and women. 

It was not many years after Lassalle’s untoward 
death that I first came to Germany, and he was recalled 
still in certain circles in Berlin and Dresden. I remem- 
ber an anecdote which a late friend told me in answer 
to my surprise at the things I had heard about Fraulein 
von Donniges, the cause of his death. ‘‘I was once 
myself fool enough to try to save the like of Helene 
Donniges,” she exclaimed. ‘‘In the very hovse where 
we have been some one came in at a party and only had 
to mention that Lassalle had just arrived at the Belle 
Vue [Hotel in Dresden], for Countess H. to clasp me by 
the arm and say she must go tohim. I told her she 
was possessed and should do no such thing. But she 
did. The mother was no fit person—sentimental her- 
self, LT went with her. I ordered the porter to say Herr 
Lassalle was notin. But Ida H. was not to be budged 
from his door. Lassalle at last opened it, when she told 
him she could not sacrifice her name and rank by mar- 
rying him.” [Women in Germany unlike women in 
England lose their titles by marriage.] ‘She shared 
these with her family. But her virtue was her own. 
Umph! It was an old phase for Lassalle probably. He 
sent her off home as she deserved !” 

I repeat the anecdote because it is as short a way as 
any other to paint the sentiment that exists in German 
society alongside of the admiration which it pays to 
men famous like Lassalle but of plebeian birth. His case 
is not solitary. What is of peculiar and almost pathetic 
interest is found in the fact that he was a victim of a 
state of things socially which he upheld. 

For Lassalle, contrary to the pure doctrines of the 
Western school, preached a system of sustenance from 
the State, and of class sentiment. The individual man 
was not to be left to hilp himself and to stand on his 
own merits or demerits; he was to draw State aid and 
relinquish his individual freedom to a class or society. 

His embitterment against the Progressionists or Ger- 
man followers of Cobden and the Manchester dogmas of 
as little law and as much self-help as possible, was the 
intensest in the whole of Germany. The Kreuzzeitung, 
the paper which represents the stronghold of feudal 
ideas, lauded Lassalle, in 1862, as the foremost enemy of 
democracy. 

The truth is, the spirits which Lassalle’s genius called 
up, grew and developed, and showed themselves when 
mature as belonging by multitudes to the opposite camp. 
His marvelous flashes of insight into the dark problem 
of Capital and Labor, gave them being and illumination, 
as they swarmed up under the wand of his eloquence, 
they were hailed as the inspired supporters of his views. 
But as truths they belonged to both sides, where, in- 
deed, as the old saying runs, truth is always to be fcund. 

Lassalle himself meant his system to be astrict social- 
ism. 

One gets a notion from the extent and prevalence of 
his fame that he spent his life in lecturing on it. Otto 
Brandes, however, proves that his activity in this line 
covered hardly two years. My space is too limited to 
copy the lists which Brandes gives of the addresses and 
books which Lassalle gave to the world in these two 
years, 1863-1864, which were the last of his life. The 
principal work was his ‘‘ Open Reply to Workingmen.” 
But nearly all of the flood of pamphlets that inundated 
Germany at this time came from Lassalle’s hands, 

His health broke down and he went to Rigi-Kaltbad. 
to be restored. Some years before he had met a blonde 
girl in Berlin and fallen in love with her. She had hesi- 
tated then and finally engaged herself instead, to a man 
of her own rank, Janko von Rackowicz. Her father, 
Baron Donniges, had meanwhile been made Bavarian 
Minister to Geneva. Now in Switzerland, by accident, 
the twothus met again. Helene von Donniges forsook 
her family and suddenly came to Lussalle. 

Lassalle determined to win her, but he determined to 
do it legally and according to the conventional usages of 
society. He was used to controlling and swaying men, 
and believed he could break down the opposition of the 
Von Donniges. He set outtotry every means. It is as- 
tonishing, as one biography after an other comes out in 
Germany, to learn to whom Lassalle wrote begging 
for a word in his favor with Herr von Donniges. The 
family, however, was not to be moved and the im- 
petuous man grew violent, He had sent Helene back to 


her home when she fled to him. Now he wrote an in- 
sulting reference to the fact. Donniges showed the let- 
ter to Von Rackowicz. The latter challenged Lassalle, 
and in the duel that followed shot him fatally. The 
genial Agitator was scarce thirty-nine years old. Yet 
he founded Socialism, 
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THE MERIDIAN OF LIFE. 


BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 





To pass the meridian of life—the half-way house, the 
temporary resting-place between youth and age—is an 
unpleasant thing. I never yet knew a man who did it 
joyously. An elegiac mood seems the proper one for 
the occasion. A melancholy resignation invades one’s 
spirit on that fatal day, in spite of one’s resolve to take a 
cheerful view of the situation. Tho you may laugh 
ever so heartily, and be as youthfully frisky as you like, 
there is apt to be a slightly forced note in your mirth, 
and your jaunty demeanor is a trifle conscious and lacks 
the charm of needless spontaneity which made you sv 
irresistible to the ladies in your younger days. You 
may puta bold face upon it, and brazenly assert that 
you feel as young as ever. Nobody will believe you, 
dear friend. Ido not believe you, and, what is worse, 
you do not believe yourself. If youth only meant a 
cheerful acceptance of life asit is, a readiness to join in 
gayety and innocent pleasures, a capacity for falling in 
love, etc., then I don’t in the least doubtthat you are 
young, tho you may be past the meridian. But these 
are werely the superficial characteristics of youth. 
The deeper ones are as subtle as perfumes and as hard 
to catch. When they depart, they depart finally and 
forever. They are beyond simulation and imitation. 
And the fact is that no middle-aged man, wishing to ap- 
pear young, would ever dream of simulating them. 

The first (tho the order is arbitrary) is a certain emo- 
tional exuberance, a certain rank ferment of the blood, 
which prompts vehement sentiment and headlong, in- 
considerate action. It is what Swinburne celebrates 
under the terms *‘ foam ” and ‘‘ froth” and ‘ mist,” and 
it is what imparted an indefinable charm to his early 
verses. It was the warm and riotous pulse of youth; and 
since, without any complicity on his part, this has de- 
parted from him, he is not half the poet he was before. 
Middle age has shorn him of the locks of his strength, 
It is the rhythmic vehemence or the vehement rhythm of 
our blood which, at that happy period, makes poets of 
most of us. It is at that time that prose is too slow and 
pale and commonplace to express our emotions, and with 
the sweet unconsciousness of young birds we set about 
imitating the older singers. Oh, the divine folly of 
those years! How [ luxuriated in fictitious love and re- 
morse and despair! How absorbingly interesting I 
found myself, while I was harboring all these emotions 
and relieving my overburdened heart in poems which, 
when I read them now, seem positively humorous. How 
unblushingly I borrowed from Goethe, from Tennyson, 
but above all from Heine, who is the poet par excellence 
of unhappy love. The young lady with whom, for want 
of a better subject, 1 enacted this serio-comic trayedy 
was a prosaic soul, and I strongly suspect that I really 
cared very little about her; but I needed some one to 
be urhappily in love witb, and she seemed tobe the only 
available candidate for the position. There was in my 
breast a large store of accumulated sentiment which I 
had to expend upon somebody. 

Turgéneff once said to me in response to an inquiry 
about his health: ** Ob, Iam getting old, and I know it 
Ly one infallible test. Itry tobe cheerful. I cherish 
my pleasant emotions. When I was young it was my 
gloomy sentiments I reveled in. It was my despair 
which nourished wy self-respect. It was melancholy, 
remorse for imagined sins, hopeless love, which I cher- 
ished with particular satisfaction.” 

This remark did not at all strike me as profound at the 
time I heard it. I was thenon the sunny side of the 
meridian, and incapable of philosophizing concerring 
my own condition. **‘ What a pity,” I thought, ‘‘ that so 
great a man should be socynical.” 

And forthwith [spun my romarce about him out of 
such splendid material asI had at my command, and 
concluded that his cynicism was the result of a disap- 
pointed or unrequited love. “(L have learned since that 
it was the result of a lavishly requited love.) But now 
that [have passed the meridian, I find myself verifying 
his experience. I surprise myself pushing (with a pro- 
saic impatience) unpleasant subjects out of sight; sub- 
jects which ten or twenty years ago would have given 
me material for the most delightfully gloomy medita- 
ations and sage entries in my diary concerning the bit- 
terness of Jove, the insignificance of life, the futility 
of all human endeavor. Such scant emotions as I now 
have I allow to pass without apostrophizing them or 
photographing them in a diary, or in any wise detailing 
them; and if, by chance, I stumble upon one which 
it seems worth while to prolong, it is sure to be a cheer- 
ful one. My stories which, ina sense, I wrote with my 
heart-blood (and no story is worth anything which is 
written with a cheaper liquid) had, by some strange, 
occult necessity, toend unhappily. Most of my heroes, 
in those days, had tragic experiences. I marvel, in retro- 





spect, that a humane, kind-hearted man (as I believe I am) 
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could have heaped so much gratuitous Tnisery 
handeome and deservin * One 
‘ & youpg man who never had 
harmed a fly I induced to sit down and freeze to death 
on the front stoop under the window of his belo: 
Another I condemned to a kind of roving vagabo: 
like the wandering Jew, all owing to a sentimental 
affliction; and a third wore out his life miserably in an 
effort to restore sight to the girl whom he loved, 4 
fiendish ingenuity assisted me in inventing dis ne 
situations, from which there seemed no issue Possidle 
except death by frost or fire ora long Felf-imposed 
martyrdom of sorrow and suffering. Problems which 
to heroic and uncompromising youth seem 
uble, differences which seem irreconcilable, ma 
to middle age, with its easy, laissez-faire Philoso. 
phy, seem not at all hopeless. ‘The Stoic of 
twenty frequently becomes an epicurean at f 
Young Goethe could see no possible fate but death for 
Werther, enamored of his friend’s fiancée: byt the 
middle-aged publisher Nicclai subjected the sentimental 
hero to medical treatment and by liberal Cupping dis. 
pelled his romantic phantasies,until his reason re-asserted 
itself. And in the end he made a rich and sensible 
match and became the father of a larg 
family. 
In no book with which I am acquainted, is the subtle 
process, incident upon the passing of the Meridian of 
life, more truthfully and delightfully depicted than 
** An Indian Summer,” by W. D. Howells. It is not the 
occasional twinge of rheumatism, or the wearinessafter 
the ball, or an inclination to drowsiness after dinner 
which primarily gives the impression of middle age inthe 
hero, but it is his whole attitude toward life, his humor. 
ous acceptance of reality as it is and his utter incapacity 
for sentimental self-delusion. That is a fatal—in fact, 
the most fatal—defect in a lover. Love, without it,is 
robbed of its poetry. It becomes a sordid thing; a mere 
physical attractiov, or mental compatibility; a mere 
prose prologue to matrimony. It is because youth cop. 
stitutes nine-tenths of the public of the American ap. 
thor, that the American novel (if it aims at popularity) 
is obliged to pander to this self-delusion, and represent 
life as, according to youth’s sanguine scheme, it ought 
to be. It must blink facts, or view them in @ Vague 
and general way through romantic spectacles, the 
author must play Providence and with a Rhadamantine 
justice reward lowly virtue and visit retribution upon 
prosperous wickedness. He must reconstruct the scheme 
of things in accordance with the ideal demands of bis 
reader, or forfeit bis popularity. Not that I blame youth 
for demanding a so-called poetic justice! No, Lenvyit, 
I wish I were myself capable of that charming delusion; 
or capable of pretending that I believed in it, even tho 
my faith had departed. 

Now Ido not mean toimply that middle age, tho it 
may have lost the highest zest in existence, is without 
its compensations. I admit there is a touch of exqui- 
sitely cruel regret in the thought that I am henceforth 
no more to be numbered among that happy throng to 
whom folly is becoming and permissible; that I am 
henceforth incapable, by my approach or departure, of 
accelerating the pulse of the sweet girls who ate yet 
capable of accelerating mine; tbat, matrimeonially speak- 
ing, lam no longer of any account (having made, once 
for all, a felicitous choice). No one who has passed the 
fatal meridian of forty will deny that there is come- 
thing humiliating in the fact that (even tho you were 
unattached) you would now cut acomic figure asa lover, 
and no maiden’s heart would incline naturally to you, 
except with a filial elevation, or from sordid and worldiy 
motives. The sweet unrest, the mysterious fascination, 
the fine, healthy, primeval passion, which inspires the 
noblest poetry of life, you are no longer capable of 
awakening, tho you may still flatter yourself thab you 
are capable of feeling it. You are growing stout; you 
are compelled to be a little prudent about your bealth 
(tho you take care to disguise your caution or exercise it 
on the sly), and finally the first gray hairs in your beard 
(which you scrupulously eliminate) strike the fatal con- 
viction to your heart that you are no longer youug~ 
that your youthful pretenses are hollow and transparent 
shams which deceive no one but yourself. } 

But, pardon me, I forgotthatit was the compensations 
of middle life I was to speak about, not its deprive 
tions. There 1s a poem by Robert Browning (and a Do 
ble poem it is), which puts the case at issue betweel 
yovth and age with marvelous force and insight. I 
not now quarrel with thesentiment of the opening verse, 
tho some years ago I should have found it more thea 
problematic: 


e and blooming 


“ Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the jirst was made: 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith: A whole I planned, ‘‘ 
Youth shows but half: trust God: see all, nor be afraid. 


There is something wondrously consoling in this Te 
flection that youth is but the preparation for something 
better to come, a somewhat fantastically decorated 
vestibule through which we enter into the more pe 
upholstered house where we are to dwell and where 
best and most effective work is to be done. youth 





(except in the few cases in which his fathers. a 
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really builds the house in which he is to dwell 96 a2 
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it for hiv), and its commodiousness and beauty of style 
upon the strength and the genius that are in him. 
Many of userected, during our turbulent years, while 
we were repeating the perennial folly of the race, a very 
ach better and handsomer and more commodious edi- 
fice than we were aware of; and we live secure in our 
moderate prosperity, happy in congenial labor and in 
the affection of our children. Tho we may have to 
modate ourselves to a more prosaic jog-trot than 
we once thought compatible with our fiery genius, we 
find a deep satisfaction in the very toil and obligations 
which impede our speed. There are yet a hundred things 
which we would like to do, but which, out of regard 
for those who are dear to us, we have to refrain from 
doing. . 

| know a middle-aged engineer, now far past the 
meridian, who bas been walking about for twenty years 
with an immortal epic in his brain, and will be walking 
about with it till the day when he will be confined with- 
ina narrow rosewood box from which no epic, even if 
ever 80 immortal, can escape. But I verily believe that 
that epic (which, on account of family necessities he 
never will get a chance to write) has benefited its author 
more thanit ever would have done, if it had appeared 
incold print. It has redeemed his life from the com- 
wonplace. It has given him the precious feeling of be- 
ing exceptional—of being something more than the world 
gave him credit for being; and, finally, it has lifted his 
existence to a higher plane by giving himsympathy with 
lofty tbo futile endeavor. 

“ Far thence—a paradox 

Which comforts while it mocks— 
Shall life succeediin that it seems to fail: 
What I aspired to be, 
But was not, comforts me: 
A brate { might have been, but would not sink i’ the scale. 
“But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed, in making up the man’s account; 
Allinstincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount. 
“Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act— 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped: 
Alll could never be 
All men ignored in me— 

This, | was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 

It may bea somewhat ethereal compensation which 
the poet here hints at, but on that account none the less 
ral, You will contend that it lies bevond the experi- 
enceof most men, and is, therefore, not typical. But 
Idoubt, if tothe grossly material man, incapable of bar- 
boring such aspirations, middle age has any compensa- 
tions beyond the mere satisfaction in outward prosperity 
andin agreeable family relations. It is the highly de- 
veloped individual who points the way for the race; who 
by anticipating the normal development reveals what is 
possible tu all. The highest pleasures of life are those 
which cannot be measured by rule of thumb; and the 
keenest delights are not those of achievement, but those 
ofanticipation. Only the aspiring man is truly a man. 
Some mocking hope, some secret fantastic yearning— 
corresponding to the epic in the engineer's brain—-is to 
be found in many more lives than we are apt to suspect. 
Itis thespark of youth’s Promethean fire astray amid 
the gray realities of middle age; and if you can contrive 
carry this spark along with you and to keep it alive, 
jou need have no fear of crossing the fatal meridian. 

CoLuMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YorK CIty. 


Sine Arts. 
THE STAINED-GLASS WINDOW. 


THE RISTORY, THE METHODS, AND SOME OF THE 
WORK OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL. 


BY CROMWELL CHILDE. 














Ty no branch of art industry has the American artist 
shown greater progress than in the designing and con- 
struction of the stained-glass window. Until early in the 
eighties the demand was all for English or Continental 
Work Now the American has stepped to the fore and is 
ite & successful competition against the foreigner. 

pean conventionalism has been shaken off and a purely 
Tican school established. 
oo La Farge was its founder. For many years previous 
aon New York artist, it was in 1873 while on a 
felts ngland that he became interested in the progress 
With th nique of glass painting. It wasin a conversation 
be first great designer and authority Burne-Jones that 
—_ a clear insight into the art and perceived 
so th tions and strictures of existing methods. He 
at while the modern artist in his conception of de- 
Was progressive and his work an advance upon that 
ee eeers, yet the completed window would be 
Smee while the form of the colored cartoon or de- 
leaee be reproduced on the glass, yet the delicacy of 
€ Sentiment of the original was altogether miss- 
» oO while the artist of the past made bis design and 
it out upon the glass as well, modern commercial 

The Stepped in and demanded a subdivison of Jabor. 
to t’s time became so valuable that he could po 
“tigen attend to the reproduction or actual execution 
m €0; that must be turned over to some one else. 

that some one else, was of course, an inferior artist, one 
himself to design, in all likelihood little more 
® mere artisan, without the power to transmit much 





more than the form and an approach to the color, unable 
to catch the sentiment or tone wherein the whole beauty 
lay. Andso while men of international repute designed 
for Europe and America, yet the windows completed were 
harsh and glaring and “ garish’”’ 

The mode of construction of the glass window was tben 
to bind together by grooved strips of lead as large pieces 
of glass as consistent with stability. These, altho varying 
in color to suit the design, were for the most part of an 
even thickness and tone throughout and of somewhat sim- 
ilar size and sbape, Indeed, this almost unvarying regu- 
larity of thickness and tone was an especial source of pride 
among glass-makers, as showing the perfection of their 
mechanical processes. Of the design was other than of the 
very simplest the effects of light and shade, of form and 
color and figure were produced by the paint-brush’s use. 

Mr. La Farge, shortly after his return to this country, 
started out to place the art on a new basis. What the 
painted glass had heretofore done, the glass of itself must 
now do. He designed to render the whole process of con- 
struction a mechanical one; that the artisan should simply 
fit together a mosaic of colored glassin which the light 
and shade, the form and color should be conveyed by the 
varying thickness and tones and tints and hues of the glass, 
that the use of the paint-brush should be reduced to an ex- 
ceeding minimum. A series of experiments proved his 
theory successful in practice, the glass of itself carefully 
made and selected did produce the effects of the brush, and, 
of great importance from the necessary commercial side of 
it. at a much less cost. For glass of finer grades and un- 
even thickness und tone the boasted mechanical pro- 
cesses were discarded and hand-power brought again into 
use. 

Certain inventions and varieties and combinations were 
devised, producing effects never before deemed possible. 
There was the opalescent glass, brought into use late in 
the seventies, of porcelain appearance and reflecting a 
pearly light from within, made in all hues and tints, and 
with a wondrous fire and warmth in it. There was that 
species known as “‘drapery’’ glass—glass while inthe heated 
state of manufacture twisted and twirled into folds and in 
that way congealed, making it possible for the workman 
to fashion any garment from the stores of it on his shelves. 
There was also the device of ‘‘ plating,” i.e. arranging the 
glass in layers, backing up acertain section or piece with 
other pieces, two, three, four or more thicknesses, fasten- 
ing them together by the grooved leads, or even by fusion, 
producing thus a depth of tone hitherto impossible. There 
was the antique glass of constant * play” an‘ *‘chanye,”’ 
and the cathedral glass of English use of evenness and 
uniformity. 

And thus tosuch an extent has the ‘“‘ mosaic” principle 
been carried out, that little more is now painted than the 
flesh tints in a figure design, and it is even possible to pro 
duce these by the glass alone. Mr. La Farge has done it, 
notably in the construction of a window in the Public 
Library, of Quincy, Mass. Lyell Carr, of the Tiffany Glass 
Co., may be mentioned on the other hand as one of the 
American schoo! who relies on the brush for many of his 
effects, and Mr. Carr has produced some of the best work 
in New York City. 

As tothe actual construction of the window, the artist 
sends into the workshop his design in triplicate, the col- 
ored cartoon, the working drawing and the pattern draw 
ing. If itis a figure desiga, or one of especial complica- 
tion, the designer will carefully choose his glass if there 
must be“ plating.”” To secure certain effects and tones he 
will carefully compare and combine, he will superintend 
the workmen; bat it is the artisan, and a very skilled one 
at that, who actually constructs. The cartoonis hung up 
as a guide, the working drawing laid upon the table, the 
pattern drawing cat up into its indicated parts, each of 
which is numbered to correspond with a like section in the 
working drawing. With a diamond the workman then 
cuts his glass to each of these little patterns. But neither 
the working drawiag nor thecartoon makes allowance for 
the strips of lead by which these pieces are held together. 
Hence in the dissection of the pattern drawing a curious 
donble-bladed knife has been used. This tool with its par- 
allel blades, as it divides up the plan, cuts from each piece 
a narrow strip of the width of the lead to be made use of. 
As fast as cut out, the pieces of glass are laid in their prop- 
er position on the working drawing and bound together 
by flexible grooved strips of lead (technically known as 
«‘leads’’) the ends of which are soldered together. The 
whole surface is then covered with a layer of cement 
which is rubbed in with a horse-hair brush between the 
glass and the flanges of the leads. In this way is the 
framework stiffenedand made waterproof. It then only 
remains to set the window in the frame awaiting it. It 
should be said that these strips of lead serve the additional 
purpose of giving aclear, sharp outline and form to the 
design. 

Very soon after Mr. La Farge had started upon his series 
of experiments, Louis C. Tiffany, of the Tiffany Giass Co., 
began to work independently, but on the sume lines. As 
time went on they were surrounded and assisted in the 
designing and necessary painting by a host of the repre- 
sentative artists of the town, until at present a goodly 
proportion of the city’s men of art have been or are now 
connected with the designing or construction of the stain- 
ed-glass window. No artist devotes himself wholly to 
glass work. Mr. La Farge is a celebrated fresco painter, 
and puts the most of his time on that. Mr. Tiffany, and the 
brilliant corps of men and women with him, are interested 
in decoration, and others werk on the canvasor in different 
fields. 

What. has-been done in the churches—ecclesiastical work 
—will include very nearly all that should be mentioned or 
described. This article is confined to a summary of what 
has been done in New York City. Not that there is not 
marvelously good work in cities and towns of New Eng- 
land and tothe South and West of us, but it is scattered, 
indefinite, and, after all, right here in town is the pick 
and the most that is worthy of the American school. 














To begia with the only church in the city which has 
windows of American design alone—the Church of the 
A scension, Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street. Here are 
two of Mr. La Farge’s windows, the first and third on the 
south side—the Presentation in the Temple, known as the 
Leland Memorial, and the Visit of Nicodemus to Christ— 
chiefly remarkable for their somberness and their deeply 
religious motif. Between them is a window designed by 
Maitland Armstrong and executed by the Tiffany Glass 
Co.—two female figures under a bower—also very deep in 
tone. On the opposite side of the church Frederick Crow- 
insbield hasa striking piece of work in the lightest bues 
possible, the Grosvenor Memorial. ‘wo angels have de- 
scended to earth in the season of apple-blossoms. He has 
robed them in the most delicate shades of pink and yellow. 
John Jobnson has two figure windows in the clerestory, 
which can hardly be distinctly seen. 

In Grace church are famous examples of English work. 
All the great ¢esigners and constructors of England are 
represented in that vast stretch of glass. There is even a 
window of French origin. On the north side, the very 
nearest window to Broadway, is the only specimen of 
American design, the Gordon-Hutton Memorial. It was 
designed by Mr. La Farge, and the flesh tints painted by 
Sidney Smith. Its subject is Jacob’s Dream. 

There is a very beautiful window in tbe fagade of the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest—a window only recently un- 
veiled. Lyell Carr was the designer, proving successful in 
acompetition with a very celebrated London firm, The 
window is 28x1844 and represents Christ and the four 
Evangelists. Above are depicted the apostolic symbols, 
and overall the lance lights, setting off the whole with their 
fire and constant “*play.”” In the chancel is an English 
window of brilliant, unsubdued primary colors—“garish”’ 
in the extreme, and the contrast between the two is very 
great. 

The Church of the Incarnation has among other repre- 
sentative English work two small windows of William 
Morris. There are excellent examples of the American 
school here. The Tiffany Glass Company has constructed 
from the design of Lyell Carr, the only window on Madi 
son Avenue, ‘“‘ Teaching the young Christ to be a carpen 
ter.”” Tbe conception is bold and the color scheme admir- 
able, with its subdued hues of red and yellow and blue. 
Edward P. Sperry, of the Tiffany Company, has a small 
window of the Young Pilgrim. Cottier & Company have 
constracted a window—whicb, unfortunately, looks out 
directly upon a high wall—portraying a couple of scenes 
from sacred history. There are two windows of La Farge’s, 
with the flesh tints painted by Miss Harding, a pupil and 
assistant of his. Their scheme is peculiar, the lower lights 
in each case consisting of ornament and floral design, with 
a head in the center. The upper lights of one of these 
windows is remarkable for its group of children, and an 
admirabiy posed young woman violinist, 

The Catholic churches of the city, with hardly an excep- 
tion, import their glass principally from Munich and Paris. 
An English window, however, has been placedin the church 
of the Paulists, now being erected and the fourteen clere- 
story windows there are Mr. La Farge’s. They are of sim- 
ple construction and without figures. 

Such work other than ecclesiastical as has been done is 
hardly important enough to mention, excepting the hght- 
ing of the picture gallery of Wm. H. Vanderbilt by a roof 
of stained glass, and the nine windows on the main stair- 
case of the same house—both the work of Mr. La Farge, 
altho Theodore Robinson is responsible, ina great measure, 
for the execution of the latter piece of work. 

The work of Francis Lathrop, F. D. Millet and Louis C. 
Tiffany bas not been mentioned here. Not that their de- 
signs are not equal in technique and sentiment to those of 
apy of the members of the American school, but because 
the windows they have coustructed are not in New York 
City. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

































































































Sanitary. 


THE PERSONAL AND TRANSMITTED RESULTS 
OF INEBRIETY. 


WH8HILE students of this phase of social life have not of 
late doubted as to the extent of alcoholic entailments, the 
public are so used to fastening their attention on the ex- 
cessive results that the extent of the impairment in health, 
citizenship and morals is much overlooked. In the Octo- 
ber number /1888) of The Quarterly Journal of Inebriety, 
Dr. L. D. Mason has given so satisfactory a summary that 
we shall quote chiefly from it: 


* Richardson, in his ‘Cantor Lectures on Alcohol,’ writes: 
‘Among the many inscrutable designs of Nature none is more 
manifest than this, that physical vice, like physical feature 
and physical virtue, descends in line. Not one of the trans- 
mitted wrongs, physical or mental, is more certainly passed on 
to those yet unborn than the wrongs which are inflicted by 
alcohol.’ 

“ Blanford, writing on the causes of insanity, says: * Tho 
the parents may not have been insane, they may have become 
the subjects of neuroses, which in their progeny become in@an- 
ity; they may have been “chronic drunkards,” epileptics, hypo- 
chondriacs, etc.’ 

* Dr. Sykke, phvsician to the city hospital, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, writes: *Brtihl Cramer, from a long examination of this 
subject, concludes that drunken parents are seldom prolific, 
and when so the children are stupid, malicious and full of men- 
tal defects.” 

“Skae collected 82 cases of dipsomania. In 82 cases inheritance 
was clearly marked. In collateral branches he found drunken- 
ness, dipsomania, suicide, mental disease. 

“Dr. Martin, while interne at Salpétritre, obtained data of 
heredity in 88 insane epileptics out of 130. Of these 83, in 60 cases 
he established intemperate habits in parents. There were 244 
brothers and sisters in this ciass of 60 cases; 180 of these were 
dead; 112 were still living, mostly young; many with defective 
nerve organizations. 
“ The American testimony is equally conclvsive on this pct: 
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The late Dr. D. G. Dodge, Superintendent of the New York State 
Inebriate Asylum, writes: ‘ Like all hereditary diseases, intem- 
perance is transmitted from parent to child as much asscrofula, 
gout or consumption. It observes the laws of transmitted dis- 
ease. It sometimes overlaps one generation (atavism) and ap- 
pears in the succeeding, or it will miss even the third generation 
and then re-appear in all its former activity and violence. Here- 
ditary inebriety, like all transmitted diseases, gives the least 
hope of a permanent cure, and temporary relief is all that can 
be reasonably expected.’ 

“Dr. Joseph Parrish, in his work on ‘ Alcoholic Inebriety,’ 
considering * hereditary inebriates’ and the ‘alcoholic dia- 
thesis,’ says: ‘ Not only is there a transmission, but a transmu- 
tation of disease by heredity. Inebriety may descend as inebri- 
ety, but it is just as likely to change the form of its appearance 
into insanity or other allied morbid manifestation.’” 


Dr. L.. D. Mason, in 600 cases which have been under his 
observation and treatment in the Inebriate Home, Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y., finds heredity in 265. Crothers, Day, 
Elam and many others confirm these views. 

The testimony of British medical experts before the 
House of Commons is as extensive as it is valuable. 


“Dr. David Skae, physician to the Royal Edinburgh Asylum 
for Insanity, testified: Dipsomania he regarded as a species of 
moral insanity. The causes were mostly hereditary, altho some 
were caused by blows on the head, hemorrhage with large loss 
of blood, and sometimes by disease of the brain.” 

“Dr. Alexander Peddie. a physician of thirty-seven years’ 
practice in Edinburgh, Scotland, has, for twenty years, paid es- 
pecial attention to the causes and effects of intemperance, and 
also written upon the subject from a medical standpoint, testified: 
He could vite scores of cases that had come under his notice 
in proof of the transmission from drunken parents to their chil- 
dren, of a proclivity to drink. 

“Dr. Arthur Mitchell, Commissioner of Lunacy for Scotland, 
testified: * In some men habitual drinking leads to otherdiseases 
than insanity, because the effect is always in the direction of 
the proclivity, but it is certain that there are many in whom 
there isaclear proclivity to insanity who would escape that 
consummation but for drinking. Excessive drinking in many 
persons determining the insanity to which they are at any rate 
predisposed. The children of habitual drunkards are ina larger 
proportion idiutic than other children, and in a larger proportion 
themselves drunkards. They are also in alarger proportion liable 
to the ordinary forms of acquired insanity.’ 

“Dr Forbes Winslow testified: * A large proportion of fright- 
ful mental and brain disturbances can be traced to the drunk- 
enness ot parents, confirming the great physiological law that 
** like begets like.”’’ 

“Dr. F. E. Anstie, who testified in a similar way, adds in an- 
other place as follows: ‘In the course of a large experience of 
alcoholism among hospital out patients, 1 have been greatly 
struck with the number of drinkers who have informed me that 
their relatives either on the paternal or maternal side have 
been given to drink ; my own experience has led me to a firm 
conviction that particular causes of nervous degeneration af- 
fecting individuals, do very frequently lead to the transmission 
to the offspring of those persons of an enfeebled nervous organ- 
ization which renders them peculiarly liable to the severer neu- 
rosis and which aiso makes them facile victims of the tempta- 
tions to seek oblivion for their mental and bodily pains in nar- 
cotic indulgence. I believe that things often work in a vicious 
circle to this end, and that the nervous enfeeblement produced 
in an ancestor by great excesses in drink, is reproduced in his 
various descendants with the effect of producing insanity in 
one, epilepsy in another, neuralgia in a third, alcoholic excesses 
in afourth, and soon. There is an inherited nervous weakness 
which renders all kinds of bodily and mental trouble specially 
hard to be borne.’’ 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ALCOHOLISM. 


The international Congress of Alcoholism held its meet- 
ing in Paris from July 29th to August Ist. 

On the “ Relations existing between the Increase of the use 
of Alcohol and the Increase of Insanity and Criminality,” 
M. Ivernés, Chief of Statistics at the French Ministry of 
Justice, said: 

“Statistics very plainly show that there is an increase of 
crime in direct proportion to the increase of alcohol taken by 
each inhabitant. In France from 1873 to 1877, the average annu- 
al quantity of alcohol taken by each inhabitant was 2.12 quarts; 
from 1878 to 1882, 3.53 quarts; from 1888 to 1887, 3.83 quarts. Dur- 
ing this time, the number of crimes and offenses increased from 
172,000 to 195,000, and the number of insane people from 37,000 in 
1872 to 52,000 in 1885. 

“In Belgium, from 1868 to 1882, each inhabitant on an average 
took from 7 to9 quarts of alcohol: the number of crimes and 
offenses increased from 1868 to 1882 from 1,900 for every 100,000 in- 
habitants to 2,577. The number of insane, which was 8,240 in 
1868, has gone up to 10,020 in 1878. 

“In Italy, from 1872 to 1885, the quantity of alcohol taken in- 
creased from 2.7 quarts to 5 quarts for each inhabitant. From 
1879 to 1885 the number ot criminals increases from 1,400 to 1,500; 
the number of insane from 15,000 to 22,000. 

“These facis clearly show that thereis a direct increase of 
crime and insanity with the increase inthe use of alcohol; on 
the other hand, an additional proof is the fact that a decrease of 
the use of alcohol in a country is accompanied by a correspond- 
ing decrease in the number of crimes and insanity. In Norway, 
as was stated by M. Cauderlier, in 1844, each inhabitant on an 
average took 10 quarts of alcohol; in 1871, only 5 quarts; in 1876,4 
quarts. During this same time,the criminal statistics came 
down from 249 per 100,000 inhabitants to 207 and 180; while the 
number of insane patients came down in the same proportion.” 








Science. 


JANNSEN has been utilizing the Eiffel Tower to inves- 
tigate the spectroscopic action of the atmosphere, observ- 
ing from Meudon the electric light on the summit of the 
‘Tower, concentrated into a powerful beam by a concave 
reflector at the lamp and again condensed by a lens in front 
of the slit of the spectroscope. At the distance of nearly 
five miles he thus obtained a spectrum fairly comparable 
with that of the setting sunin brightness, and showing in 
it the great atmospheric group of lines known as A and B, 
which some years ago were proved by the Russian physi- 
cist, Egoroff, to be due to oxygen. The question has been 
raised, however, whether they are due solely to terrestrtal 
oxygen—whether oxygen in the sun’s atmosphere may not 
bear a part in producing them; whether, to use the techni- 
cal expression, the lines are purely” teliuric” or ‘‘solar+ 





telluric.” The evidence from Janssen’s experiment is 
strongly in favor of the former view; the lines appeared to 
him to be just as strong as they ever are in the solar spec- 
trum whe : the sunlight traverses the same amount of air 
that the electric hght beam had to penetrate in reaching 
his instrument. The result is in accordance also with that 
reached by his observations last summer on Mt. Blanc. 
He then found by his observations at an elevatiou of some 
11,000 feet that the intensity of the A and B groups in the 
solar spectrum was reduced just to the extent it should be 
by leaving nearly one-third of the air below, if the lines 
owed their presence to the air alone. 


.... Those who like the famous doubter of old wait for 
abundant evidence before making up their mind decisively 
on the scientific problems of the day, are watching closely 
the advances made in connecting minute organisms with 
disease in plants snd animals. A great step has been 
gained by the demonstration that with each peculiar dis- 
ease, the specific character of the microbe is distinct also. 
Pasteur and others have shown that the bacillus in chol- 
era, typhoid and other manifestations of disease are of 
separate species. In our own country Professors Burrill 
and Arthur have clearly proved that the disease of the pear, 
known as fire blight, has always in its company a distinct 
bacterium which they name B. Amytovorus or the 
‘starch eater.’? Now we have from Europe the siatement 
that Dr. L Savastano bas dewonstrated that the rot in 
giapes is always accompanied by bacteria wholly distinct 
from any known heretofore. Professor Burrill contends 
that it is the bacteria that cause disease, because inocula- 
tion of healthy wood with these organisms produces the 
phenomenon of fire blight. Dr. Savastano in like manner 
provuces the rot in grapes by inoculation, and so concludes 
that bacteria must be the cause. Still, those who fancy 
tissue must be somewhat disorganized before bacteria can 
act hold back a little vet. 


.The mass of the planet Mercury continues to be an 
object of discussion and great uncertainty. Two years ago 
Buckland, from bis investigation of the motions of Encke’s 
comet, calculated for Mercury a mass nearly one-eighth 
that of the earth; this exceeds a little even the value de- 
duced by Laplaceearly in the century and makes the planet 
nearly as dense as quicksilver. This summer two new and 
elaborate investigations have appeared; one by Harkness 
of Washington, the other by Haerdtl of Vienna. The 
former bases his discussion entirely upon certain previous 
work of Leverrier; the German uses the same fundamen- 
tal equations, but includes also other considerations. 
Harkness finds the mass of Mercury to be only about one- 
twenty-sixth that of theearth, which would indicate for 
tbe planet a density only about seven-tenths that of the 
earth—about the same as that of Mars. Haerdtl, on the 
other hand, finds a mass about one-seventeenth the earth’s 
mass, which would make the planet’s density just a trifle 
greater than that of the earth. But both investigations 
show that the result is necessarily very uncertain—that, in 
fact, we have not yet the means of weighing this little 
brother of the earth with much precision. 


....The Astervid, No. 287, discovered by Dr. Peters, at 
Clintor, on August 25th, turns out to be alittle more inter- 
esting thanthe common run of its fellows. Altho it has 
not yet been observed quite long enough to determine its 
orbit very exactly, it is already clear that its mean dis- 
tance from the sun, and its period are smaller even than 
those of Medusa (No 149) which asteroid hitherto has held 
the extreme position in that respect. At one point the or- 
bit of the new planet comes very close to that of Mars, and 
its period is barely three years. 


...Mr. E. H, Williams of Philadelphia, has just given to 
the new observatory of Carleton College under the ditect- 
orship of Professor Paine, the sum of $10,000 toward the 
purchase of a great telescope. Professor Paine, by the en- 
ergy and ability which he has displayed in the use of the 
present apparatus, especially in the establishment and 
management of “ The Siderial Messenger,” has proved 
himseif pre-eminently worthy to have charge of such an 
instrument. 








Personalities 


PRINCE BISMARCK, altho not yet seventy-five years of 
age, is said to be in appearance a feeble old gentleman. 
His health is anything but robust and he frets a good deal 
over the fear that he may not last much longer. His face 
is described as being waxen and flabby in appearance and 
his hands as yellow and large at the joints. He is not able 
to take very much exercise and this fact tends to depress 
him. He lives very simply on his estate at Friedsrichsruhe. 
This estate was presented to the Chancellor by the old Em- 
peror some fifteen years ago. There were then standing 
upon it two or three farmhouses and a hotel. The Chan- 
cellor took possession of the hotel for his own use and built 
a new hotel for the accommodation of travelers. He 
changed the old hotel very little. In fact, the painted 
numbers still remain on the bedroom doors of the mansion 
just as they were when it was used asa hotel. The Prince 
is very enthusiastic in the cultivation of the many varieties 
of trees he has on his plantation. He basanumber of trees 
of American origin, including the Colorado red-wood, the 
magnifica, aud some of our giant cypresses. He watches 
over these young trees with great solicitude. He livesin 
Friedsrichsruhe most of the year. When Parliament is in 
session or he has State business to transact, he removes to 
Berlin. He has a little place at Varzin which he goes to 
occasionaliy when he is residing at Berlin. ‘The Prince, it 
is said, becomes more and more gloomy and he has fore 
bodings with regard to Germany’s future. He looks east- 
ward for the coming trouble and believes that it will come 
through the advancement of Russia. 


»».-Some favored travelers in Madagascar bring graphic 
accounts of a singular and picturesque national ceremony, 








ll 
in which the Queen plays the principal part, It is 

the Festival of the Bath, and is celebrated annually 

its last occurring this summer, the Queea sat on her » On 
surrounded by representatives of foreign powers, all 
except the French resident, who stood. Behind her 
attendants. Her Majesty was wrapped in a simple = 
red silk. Presently appeared a procession of Datives ¢ 
ing water and other necessaries for the bath, in 

wood These they conveyed into a quadrangle gy 

by curtains. When the water was warm the Queen 
down and entered the curtained space. Ing few 

salvos of artillery announced to the people that the 

was takivg her bath. In a few minutes more she 
peared, sumptuously clothed with jewels, She 
horn filled with the bath water, with which she 
the company. Then complimentary Speeches were 
changed. Again the boom of cannon was heard, and the 
people gave themselves up to festivity. During the day of 
the feast, states the Boston Transcript, no animals are al- 
lowed to be slaughtered, which means that none can be 
eaten, as meat will not keep twenty-four hours in 
gascar. But the next day scores of oxen are Slain, and the 
fast is broken with great good will. 


Carried g 


....At the Court of Kalakaua, in the Sandwich 

the native aristocracy is largely mixed with English, Scotch 
and American blood. The husband of the * Princess L¢j}- 
ioukalini, heir-apparent to the throne,” the “Hop, Jobn 
O. Dominus,” is a white man. The Hon. A.§, 

a Scotchman, is the father of the next heir, her Royal 
Highness Princess Victoria Kawekiu Kamluni Lanalilo 
Kalaninuiuhilapalapa (I bad to get the official directory 
to see how to spell it all),in honor of whose thirteenth 
birthday a royal reception has just been given at the palace 
of her father in Waikiki, which reception was attended by 
the King and all the royal family, officers of the British 
and American navies, the Cabinet, the Judges of the Sy. 
preme Court, Government officials and their wives, as well 
as the entire society of the capital. Very few of the higher 
officials are pure Kanakas, while many of them are pure 
white. In society one meets every grade of color and 
nationality. A brown skin, beautiful eyes, and magnificent 
teeth proclaim a mixture of native blood. Elegantly. 
dressed, well-educated, sweet-faced, gentle-mannerd 
ladies, half white and half native, are married to Chinese 
gentlemen, and their children are bred in all the refine 
ments of civilization. The descendants of the first mis 
sionaries occupy important political positions and ar 
almost all wealthy. 








Pebbles. 


TAKEN as a whole, the Indians, altho illiterate, ar 
the best red race in the world.—Harper’s Bazar. 


....-The man who marries a widow can at least boast 
that his wife does not come a miss.— Binghamton Herald. 


....Drcessmaker: *‘ And how will you have the costum 
trimmed, Mrs. Parvenu?’” Mrs. Parvenu: “I guess you 
may put on Delirium trimmins. I hear they’re all therage 
now.”’ 


.... Effie: ** Mamma, why does the boat make that dread- 
ful noise?” Mamma: *‘ That is because she is just going 
to start.” Effie: ‘If 1 was as sorry as that I wouldn’t go.” 
—Pick Me Up. 


....Mrs. Grubb; ‘“‘Have ye avy more sugar like the last 
yesent me?” Grocer (briskly): *‘Yes, madam, plentyofit. 
How much do you want?’ Mrs. Grubb: “None.”—New 
York Weekly. 


....“‘Iam quite surprised, Mr. Meeker, at your wife's 
knowledge of parliamentary law.”’ “She? Why, hasn't 
she been the speaker of tbe house for the last fifteen 
years ?’—Richmond Dispatch. 


.... Invalid Chicago Lady (to her lawyer and adminie 
trator): ‘‘ And now, remember, when [ die I wish to be laid 
by the side of my husband.” Lawyer: “Yes'D; 
one?”’—Burlington ( Vt.) Free Press. 


....-An action was recently brought before Mr. Tustice 
Hawkins in England to recover the value of two casks of 
herrings furnished many years before. “ Why such lou 
delay »’ asked the Judge. “ Why.” said the plaintiff, “" 
again and again, whenever [ could find him, asked for pay 
ment, until at last he told me to goto the devil, up! 
which I thought it was high time for me to come to you 
lordship.””-—Exchange. 


....Mrs Inker (to her husband): “Oh, Charles! Whert 
is this from? The paper says somebody recalls that im- 
mortal mariner who was 

‘The cook and the captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig; 
And the bo's’n tight and the midshipmite, 

And the crew of the captain’s gig.’” 
Mr. T. H. Inker: “What a question! Why, from “Tt 
Ancient Mariner,’ to be sure. It is wonderful bow 3% 
women manage to preserve your ignorance, even after 
marry men of brains.’’— Puck. 


....Representative White, of Illinois, who —— 
question of privilege last spring to deny the printed ie 
that he had drank water from a finger-bowl at@ f 
able dinner, is again reported in a protesting mo0® 
attending the Chicago Exposition a few days #8 je 
strolled into a fashionable restaurant and called for 
ters. He did not designate the style of service pase 
than to indicate that he wanted them raw. They 
brought to him on the half-shell. Looking at them ¥ 
puzzled air, he wanted to know how they were back, 
the half-shell, sir,” said the waiter. “Take them 
then,” said the legislator. “I pay full prices and 
measure, Bring me the whole sbell or now 
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School and College. 


yp. L. A- Snaw, of New Haven, sends us a short article 

sshing Why 20 one has endowed scholarships for students 
He says his work in the South the last eight 
has shown him a large field very inadequately sup- 

Well-trained colored physicians are very much 

among the colored people and these cannot be fur- 
pished without help. He writes: 

my vacations spent in New Haven, numerous cases 
straggling students have been brought to my notice, of which 
wallowing may serve as illustrations: A. B. is a graduate of a 
missionary university; by diligence and economy he 
ys saved enough money to pay his tuition at a medical school 
for one years he applies for admission to a Southern State uni- 
versity, where he may live with his parents, and is refused on 
account of his color. He comes to New Haven, some good ladies 
nd a place where he can work for his board, he is admitted to 
the medical department of Yale and pays his tuition for half the 
. Necessary books, room-rent, clothing, etc.,soon eat up 
pis slender savings so that, after all, it is through charity that 
pe is enabled to remain the last half year. 

B.0.isa West Indian, of good ability and gentlemanly pres- 
ence, Who has pursued his medical studies for one year and be- 
cause of poverty is about to give up in despair, when the follow- 

ph in our Yale University Catalog meets his eye 
Nodeserving student who will make good use of the opportu- 
nities of the college need be deterred from entering it by the cost 
oftuition.” Not knowing that this refers to the Academic De- 
sr tment of the University, he writes to the Dean of the medical 





af 
year 


Agreat number of cases might be given of students desiring to 
study medicine rot simply that they may obtain a livelihood, 
potalso, that they may thus increase their usefulness to their 
Scholarships are founded in all other departments. 
Needy students are wisely aided in their work of preparation as 
preachers, as teachers, and in the scientific school. Who will 
give $5,000 to establish two scholarships which shall help, not 
gly these two deserving students, but, through them and those 
following, shall minister to the needy millions in the South. The 
colored people are now living in ignorance and gross violation 
ofthe simplestsanatory laws, and they are dying, as such must 
do, before living out half of the life that might be theirs. The 
percentage of mortality inthe city where my work calls me is 
justdouble what it is among the whites. In the rural districts, 
where the ignorance is still greater, and where superstition leads 
tothe use of fetiches and all sorts of abominable charms, the 
death-rate is fearful. 

When we remember that Murray Hill and Fifth Avenue can- 
not be safe while the Five Points and the Back Bay are infected 
with disease, that New York and Boston are vitally connected 
with Jacksonville and New Orleans, this question appeals not 
aly toour philanthropy and patriotism, but to our instincts of 
sif-preservation as well. Again we ask, who will endow some 
nedical scholarships in our great universities, to be used by 
physicians for these needy places? 


... September 29th, 1889, was observed as “ Historical 
Day "at the Tuskegee Normal Institute, Tuskegee, Ala- 
tama. The meeting was large and inspiring. Some of the 
nost striking points brought out were these: Ist. The 
school has been under the control of Negroes from its or. 
ganization, 2d. Starting eight: years ago with nothing 
but apromise of $0,000 annually from the State of Ala 
bama, it has secured property, including 640 acres of Jand 
valued at $100,000, has collected from all sources $150,000 in 
cash, and has in all fourteen buildings. 3d. Beginning with 
one teacher and 30 students, it had in all departments 
about 500 students in attendance during the last year, and 
employed 27 officers and teachers. In addition to the four 
yeats course of literary training nine industries are taught, 
and there are students here from eleven States. 


According to the official statistical Year Book of Be}- 
gum for 1888 only 60.23 per cent. of the male inhabitants, 
and only 55.28 percent. of the female, are able to read and 
write. The extremes are Luxembourg with 73 per cent., 
id Fast Flanders with only 51 per cent., in possession of 
such rudimentary education. The language trouble is a 
main source of difficulty in this report, for 2,230,316 Bel- 
tans speak only French, 2,485,384 speak only Flemish, 
ho a both these languages, and 39,550 speak only 


~The new year at De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
has opened with the largest attendance in its histo- 
4, the increase being at least a hundred more than the 
mumber of the corresponding date of last year. The larg- 
St increase is in the college classes, the freshman class 
mambering about 130. Up to date more than 700 students 
~~ matriculated in the various schools, and the number 
fair to reach a thousand before the close of the year. 

Theacting president is Dr. J. P. D. John. 
Last month, at Springfield, Ohio, was laid the cor- 
uretone of Hamma Divinity Hall, designed for the Theo- 
Department of Wittenberg College, Lutheran, 
Menberg, is one of the institutions which the New Eng- 
ety for the aid of Western colleges, encouraged 
tablnhed and material aid when it was about to be es- 
‘tone The address at the laying of the corner-stone 
all, was made by the Rev. S. A. Ort,, D.D., the 

of the Theological Faculty. 

+The Board of Education of Chicago has announced 
woe ett Beale that annual elections are hereaf- 
‘ held for only such teachers as are reported as 
we to ha tory.” In other words, the efficient teachers 
ve a tenure of office during good behavior. This 
iotane mPortant movement in behalf ot public teach- 
y for many years, and is deserving of widespread 


sriest week the Board of Trustees of Columbia College 
“ese Seth Low, ex-Mayor of Brooklyn, as Pres- 
lowisan aie to succeed the late Dr. Barnard. Mr. 
thom in umnus of the College, having graduated there- 
tt Columbig a was born in 1850. He has been a trustee 
cept Biieona ce 1881. Itis understood that he will ac- 


ency, 
Prot. J, 


= 


M. Hantz has resigned the chair of Mathe- 
hwestern University. 














Mews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


ON Tuesday of last week the Executive Committee of 
the Committee on Finance of the international Exposition 
of 1892, submitted the following report: 

“To the Committee on Finance of the International Exposition of 
1892: 

“After careful examination of the whole subject your Committee 
beg to report that, in their opinion, no complete financial scheme can 
be determined upon until it is approximately known what is the 
aggregate amount of money to be raised; and this will be largely an 
open question until the site, plan and scope of the Exhibition are 
finally agreed upon. There are, however, three sources from which 
the necessary funds for the establishment of the Exhibition can be 
derived when the sum is ascertained, viz.: 

“1. Government and city aid (the State being prohibited by its 
Constitution from loaning or giving pecumary assistance.) 

“2. The sale of bonds or other evidences of pecuniary interest in 
the enterprise. 

**3. A preliminary fund, with which to secure the inauguration of 
the work and to provide agaiast the possibility of ultimate loss, and 
which should be represented by stock. 

* Obviously the amount to be obtained through the two last named 
channels will depend upon the financial and other assistance to be 
derived from the General Government and the city. It 1s of first im- 
portance that Congress should give to the Exhibition a national and 
international character by appropriate legal enactment which should, 
at the same time, determine its location in this, the principal port of 
entry and metropolis of the country. It is also essential that the Ex- 
hibition should receive encouragement and assisstance from the 
State and the City of New York, and the suitableness and liberality 
of this assisstance must be an important factor in any financial plan 
which may be adopted; for if direct money contributions are voted, 
or lands are set apart for the use of the Exhibition, which belong to or 
may be acquired by the city, and upon which it may lawfully erect 
buildings, a very much less sum will be needed than if your Commitee 
must raise all the money, or if private property must be leased or 
purchased. Of all the plans which have hitherto been submitted to 
the Committee, none has appeared to us to supply means adequate to 
every purpose unless the necessary lands are provided by the city, 
free of expense to the Exhibition. 

“When the points we have mentioned are actually determined, it 
will be, in our opinion, a comparatively easy matter to formulate a 
plan for obtaining popular subscriptions to the main fund. 

** Meanwhile, toshow the sincerity and willingness of the citizens 
of New York, we recommead that steps be taken io raise a prelimi- 
nary fund of $5,000,000, for which stock shall be issued as before 
stated, when authorized by Congressional or legislative enactment, 
and that, until $3,000,000 bena-jide subscriptions have been made, none 
of them shall be binding, and that books for this purpose be at once 
placed before the public, the fund to be at the disposal of the Finance 
Committee as soon as Congress bas decided that the Exhibtion shall 
be held in New York—on the following terms and conditions, viz.: 

**(1.) The subscriptions to be paid in installments of one-quarter of 
their amount, upon such calls a3 the Finance Committee may make, 
but not oftener than three months apart. 

**(2.) The money thus obtained to be appropriated as the Finance 
Committee may direct, but not until Congress has decided that the 
Exhibition shall be held in New York, and its location has been defi- 
nitely settled. 

*-(3.) Any funds remaining at the end of the Exhibition, afier the 
closing of all accounts andthe liquidation of all obligations, shall be 
divided pro rata among the subscribers to the fund, or their heirs or 
legal assigns.” 


The report was adopted by the Committee and was pre- 
sented to the General Committee on Thursday. This was 
the first meeting of the General Committee since the origi- 
nal meeting of organization. There was a general discus- 
sion of the report of the Finance Committee. It was finally 
adopted with a single amendment offered by Mr. John 
Clafflin, to the following effect: 

* Resolved, That nosubscription be binding until the whole amount 


of $5,000,600 is subscribed, and moreover, that a subscription list be 
opened immedéiately here.’’ 


It being provided that subscriptions be received at once, 
several were made at the meeting. Mr. Clafflin subscribed 
$100,000, Mr. Hilton, $50,000 and several others $10,000 each. 
In this connection it may be well to say the Guarantee 
Fund in Chicago, now amounts to seven million dollars. 
The other committees submitted theirreports. The Com- 
miteee on Permanent Organizations made the following 
recommendation: 

** That an Executive Committee be appointed by the General Com- 
mittee of which the Mayor shall be chairman, consisting of the follow- 
ing gentlemen: Calvin S. Brice, J. Pierpont Morgan and Charles 
Stewart Smith from the Committee on Finance; E. D. Adams, G. G. 
Haven and E. L. Merrifield from the Committee on Permanent Organ- 
ization; J. C. Calhoun, T. C. Platt and Wilham C. Whitney from the 
Committee on Legislation, and W. W. Astor, Edward Cooper and R. 
P. Flower from tne Committee on Site and Buildings, togetner with 
the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund of the city of New York, and 
that such Executive Committee be instructed to carry out such plans 
as may be adopted by the General Committee, and authorized to re- 
ceive and act upon reports of all committees and rent rooms for the 
use of the general and all other committees, and to employ the necessa- 
ry clerical force.” 


The report of the Committee on Site and Buildings did 
not differ from the report as previously adopted by the 
Committee, and as discussed in these columns. 


.... The delegates of the International American Con- 
gress had what might be termed « triumphal tour through 
New England last week. Sunday, the 6thof October, they 
passed in Boston, and on Monday they visited the manu- 
facturing cities in its vicinity. They investigated the dif- 
ferent industries at Waltham, South Farmingham, West 
Newton, Lawrence and Lowell. On Wednesday they made 
their way to Connecticut, taking in Worcester en route, 
and visited Willamantic, South Manchester and Hartford, 
where a banquet was given them by the Governor and 
other distinguished citizens. Thursday the delegates vis- 
ited Meriden, to inspect the Meriden Brittania Company, 
and then they proceeded to New Haven, where an informal 
reception was tendered them by President Dwight and the 
faculty of Yale University. Friday the delegates were in 
Springfield, Mass., where they inspected the Morgan En- 
velope works, the arms factory of Smith & Wesson and 
other industries. They reached Albany on that evening, 
and were given a reception at the State Capitol by Gover- 


nor Hill. The Governor made an address to the delegates, 
in the course of which he said: 


“ We have reached that stage in our growth when the demands of 
our manufacturers are for wider markets, and you have been invited 
here to see what they have to offer and whether it will not be for your 
advantage to buy here rather than elsewhere. But our invitation will 
have been futile, and these attentions which you have been receiving 
will be efforts wasted, unless the result of your deliberations shall be 
to persuade the lawmaking body that our statutes must be revised in 
the interest of freer commerce. Reciprocity cannot be one-sided. Mu- 
tual concessions only will stimulate international commercial relations. 
If you would sell to us, you must not only have what we want to buy, 
bat you must facilitate our means ot buying it; and if we would sel 
to you, we must make similar advances. When the laws which re- 
strict and do not actually benefit are modified or wiped out, then we 
shall bein a situation to confer about the encouragement of trade on 
a better and more reasonable basis. And that basis of conference, 
let me say, implies a proper respect for the natural laws of trade. 
Commerce cannot be built up by artificial stimulants. We want closer 
communication with your countries, but we do not believe it can be 
secured unlees the requirements of intercourse demand it. When 
there is trade to be had there will be facilities for communication. 
Private enterprise is always quick to improve its opportunities.” 


Chairman Henderson, of the American delegation in a 
reply said : 

“T cannot speak of the legislation of Congress. It would not be 
binding upon the participants, but rather in the line of suasion and 
recommendation. With the Goveinor’s statements touching the 
broadening of trade relations between the United States and its for- 
eign neighbors, I thoroughly sympathize. But for the legislation that 
now exists there is much to be said. It was necessary to pay an im- 
mense public debt, contracted in the interest of the country—in the 
interest of the South as well as of the North and the West. We have 
now entered upon an era of prosperity and with manufactures upon 
a solid and firm basis, and I think I can indorse and join in the senti- 
ment expressed by the Governor, that perhaps the time has come 
when we might adopt a more liberal measure of reciprocity; and T 
feel confident that when the United States is prepared to make an ad- 


vance in that direction, our South American friends will meet us on 
halfway grounds.” 


Tbe delegates reached Niagara Saturday night, spending 
Sunday there. This week they start on their Western tour. 


...-Early Sunday morning the Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
whose pastor is the Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, was 
burned to the ground. It is not known how the fire origi- 
nated. but it is thought that lightning strack the switch- 
box of the electric system by which the church was lighted. 
The total loss is estimated at one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, which is mostly covered by insurance. The 
firemen were able to prevent the spread of the conflagra- 
tion, tho several houses were practically destroyed by water. 


Dr. Talmage had intended to start forthe Holy Land this 
week, but he will now postpone his journey, indefinitely. 
He has issued the following appeal: 

* To the People: 

*¢ By sudden calamity we are without acharch. The building asso- 
ciated with so much that is dear to us is in ashes. In behalf of my 
stricken congregation [ make an appeal for help, as our church has 
never confined its work to this locality. Our church has never been 
sufficient either in size or appointments for the people who come. 

** We want to build something worthy of our city and worthy of the 
cause ofGod. We want $100,000, which, added to the insurance, wiil 
build what is needed. I make appeal to all our friends throughout 
Christendom,to all denomivations,to all creeds, and those of no creeds 
at all, to come to our rescue. 

“] ask all readers of my sermons, the world over, to contribute as 
far as their means will allow. What we do as a Church depends upon 
the immediate response made to this call. 

*Twason the eve of departure for a brief visit to the Holy Land 
that I might be better prepared for my work here, but that visit must 
be postponed. I cannot leave here until something is done to decide 
our future. 

*¢ May the God who has our destiny as individuals and churches in 
his hand appear for our deliverance. 

** Response to this appeal to the people may be sent tome at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and I will, with my own hand, acknowledge the receipt 
thereof. T. DE WITT TALMAGE.” 


...-Connecticut held its State Election on Monday, of 
last week. Only local officers were elected, the most impor- 
tant question involved being that of the Prohibitory 
Amendment. The amendment was defeated by a majority 
af 27,561. Itis alleged that a chief reason for the large 
majority was, that the amendment proposed to prohibit 
the manufacture of cider as well as liquor, and as cider is 
a source of revenue to the farmers, they voted to protect 


their apple trees. The Secret Ballot Law was put in opera 
tion for the first time in Connecticut at this election. 


FOREIGN. 


....The Czar of Russia is visiting Emperor William of 
Germany. He arrived in Berlin on Friday last, accom- 
panied by the Grand Duke George, his second son. Em- 
peror William, several of the royal princes, Prince Bis- 
marck, Count Herbert Bismarck and a number of generals 
and court officials received the Czar and Grand Duke at 
the Lehrter Station. The Czar was attired in the uniform 
of the German Alexander Regiment, of which he is honor- 
ary colonel. He and Emperor William embraced repeat- 
edly. After their greeting was over, the Czar turned to 
Prince Bismarck and shook hands with him. He also held 
a brief conversation with the Chancellor. The members 
of the Czar’s suite were then presented to the suite of Em- 

ror William, after which the guard of honor defiled 

efore the Czar, the band playing the Russiau national 
hymn. The party proceeded to the Russian Embassy, 
where a breakfast was given by the Russian Ambassador, 
In the afternoon the Czar visited the ex-Empresses 
Augusta and Frederick. In the evening a dinner was 
given to the Czar by the Emperor, after which they at- 
tended a performance at the Opera House. An incident 
of the banquet that has attracted special notice occurred 
just after the guests had risen. They were in the picture 
allery, when the Czar noticing Prince Bismarck stand- 
ng, rose and bade him be seated, while he himself stood 
and conversed with the Chancellor. On Saturday the two 
Emperors went fora hunt and displayed skillful marks- 
manship. Sunday the Czar visted the late Emperor Wil- 
liam’s temb. 


....1t isofficially announced that the new French Cham- 
ber of Deputies will be composed of 362 Republicans and - 
205 members of the Opposition. The Republicans com- 
prise 236 Moderates and 126 Radicals. The Opposition con- 
sists of 100 Royalists, 58 Bonapartists and 47 Boulangists, 
General Boulanger has gone to the Isle of Jersey. 


....The British Government has issued a proclamation 


against the National League in Tipperary and three ad- 


jilsing parishes, including the parish in which the Smith 
ry estate is situated. Another proclamation imposes 
various restrictions on the importation of arms and mupi- 





tions into Ireland. 
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NO BACKWARD STEP. 

It is with very great surprise that we observe in The 
Congregationalist of last week a disposition to re-open 
questions concerning the administration of the Ameri- 
can Board, which were definitely settled at Springfield 
two years ago. That settlement, which seemed to please 
The Congregationalist, unquestionably commanded the 
full approval of the great majority of the constituency 
of the Board, and nosmall proportion of the minority 
were at least becoming acquiescent. We are at a loss, 
therefore, to account for such asudden and inopportune 
reversal of its former policy by our Boston contem- 
porary, 

We know of no facts which either require or would 
justify a change in the officers or policy of the Board. 
We know no reason why the controversy so wisely set- 
tled two years ago should be re-opened. If there is aught 
in the official record of Secretary Alden which is objec- 
tionable to any of the Board’s supporters it was consid- 
ered and passed upon at Springfield, He was not then 
asked to resign. He was not asked to resign at Cleve- 
land; he will not be asked to resign at New York, unless 
for good cause alleged and established. It is a timeand 
an occasion for plain speaking. What wrong has the 
Home Secretary committed? If there be those who 
would accuse him let them accuse him openly and plainly 
and sustain their accusations. We very much mistake 
the temper of the Board if it consents to listen for a mo- 
mentto any proposition for a change in the Home Sec- 
retaryship, which is based on inference and innuendo. 
What has he done? Let the case be stated in plain lan- 
guage. The Board will hear it; but remember that the 
Board will not condemn Secretary Alden 

1. For what he is alleged to have done prior to the 
Springfield meeting; 

2. For what he has done under the direction and with 
the approval of the Prudential Committee; 

3. For what he has done in the Noyes case. 

It is asclear as sunlight that the blow aimed at the 
Home Secretary is aimed at a policy and not at a person. 
If Dr.Alden is at fault in any of these things thePraden- 
tial Committee is at fault, and if the Prudential Commit- 
tee is at fault, the Corporate Members were at fault at 
Springfield. If the decision at Springfield was right, the 
Prudential Committee is right, and the Home Secretary 
isright. There can be no mistake on this point. TheNoyes 
case in 1889 furnishes no ground of accusation against 
Committee or Secretary iu the face of the action of the 
Board on the Noyes case in 1887. The candidate in 1889 





reiterated the views for which he was rejected in 1887, 
and in which rejection the Board jnstified the Pruden- 
tial Committee. We have heard of no new case this 
year involving the doctrines condemned. The Board 
must not be inconsistent with itself; it must not con- 
demn the Prudential Committee for following its in- 
structions; it must not condemn the Home Secretary for 
being loyal to the convictions it has expressed. It 
must not do indirectly what it would not do directly. 

The Board has planted itself on a firm foundation. 
Its present duty is to stand immovably thereupon, no 
matter from what quarter or in what guise assault may 
come. Let it be understood once more, once and for 
all, the settlement at Springfield shall not be re-opened 
or unsettled. This is, undoubtedly, what the Board will 
say this week, if the occasion arises, and it will say it 
with a very strong and united voice. 


+ 


THE DECISION OF THE GEORGIA CASE. 


IT is not a victory; it is not a defeat; it is not a direct 
tackling of the facts; it is not really a compromise, and 
the result willin a roundabout way be right. A con- 
clusion more consistent would have left more ill-will be- 
hind it toward one or the other of the societies in the 
field. Some of the delegates from the new white churches 
of Georgia were admitted, and others were rejected. 

We recall briefly the facts. The Georgia Association, 
with its fifteen colored churches, held the State, and had 
been admitted years ago to the National Council. The 
four white churches of Atlanta which had failed to 
unite with the Association, formed an alliance with fifty 
white independent Methodist cburches scattered about 
Nerth Georgia and created the United Congregational 
Conference of Georgia, and they asked for recognition 
and help from the American Home Missionary 
Society. That Society at its last meeting in Saratoga 
asked the representatives of the new body of 
white churches if they were willing to unite in 
fellowship with the colored churches, and abundant 
promises were made. Then the Society voted to wel- 
come and aid them, and passed a vote expressing a hope 
that the plans for union would be successful. But they 
were not. The Colored Association proposed either to 
receive the white churches, or itself to dissolve and have 
its churches received in the white Conference, or that 
both dissolve and form a new body; or that the Associa- 
tion take all the churches in South Georgia, and the 
Conference all those in North Georgia. These proposi- 
tions were declined as ‘‘ impracticable.” Then the Con- 
ference proposed a plan by which the two bodies should 
continue as they are, one white and the other black, and 
that each should’ elect delegates, one for five 
churches, thatis, about twelve or fifteen in all, to have 
charge of their interests and select delegates to the Na- 
tional Council. This was declined by the colored men on 
the ground that its only use was to avoid fellowship of 
the churches themselves. 

Delegates from the Georgia Conference and its dis- 
trict conferences applied for admission to the National 
Council, and the only question any one spoke or thought 
of was what would be done about them. On the one 
hand there was a determined resolve not to lower the 
standard on the fellowship of the brethren, and on the 
other there was a warm desire to grasp the hand of the 
white brethren, if it could be done without sacrifice of 
principle. Questions of much general interest, such 
as the constitution of the benevolent societies and their 
relation to the churches, or the consolidation of the 
magazines, which would otherwise have evoked much 
eloquence, were almost neglected in the absorbing in- 
terest of the one great question. A whole day was given 
to the discussion, and after the decision was reached, 
the conferences continued to the end of the session. 

The Committee to whom the question was referred 
for report were prepossessed in favor of admitting the 
applicants. One of them was engaged in white work 
in the South. Another had pronounced as follows: 








“There is nothing more senseless to my mind than the 
fanaticism of some minds on this caste question.” 

It is very convenient when you do not want to settle 
a difficulty on principles to settle it on technicalities, 
and this is what the Committee did. They said, in 
effect,there is no State body in Georgia. These two bodies, 
the Georgia Association, already in, and the Georgia 
Conference, seeking to getin, think they are State bodies, 
but they are not; they are local. The United Confer- 
ence, being thus a local body, not including all the State, 
cannot have representatives in addition to those of its 
district conferences. They may be admitted, but not 
their united body. This was extremely shrewd. It 
appeased or confused the opponents, for did it not re- 
ject the State Conference which had refused organic 
union with the colored churches, and was it not literally 
true that the district conferences had never refused 
union? Indeed, Messrs. McDaniel and Sherrill promised 
in the strongest terms that just as soon as the colored 
church in Atlanta applied for admission to the At- 
lanta District Conference it would be admitted, and that 
the others would also be received. What morecould be 
asked? Even Mr, Maxwell said that was right, and when 
he said so it was of litte use to oppose the plan, even 
tho the churches of the district conferences were the 
same churches as composed the State Conference, and 





there was no evidence that what they had ; . 
‘** impracticable” could now be accompli a 

During the morning the argument proceeded on 
plane of the principles invelved. The colored men the 
with power and eloquence, and appealed to the 
gationalists in whom they trusted not to degrade 
by allowing the color line to put them in an iafer; 
position. A more eloquent and noble speech than — 
of Mr. Maxwell, of the Georgia Association, jg seldom 
heard. Altho Mr, McDaniel presented the case of 
white conference with great vigor and with the f; 
promises of fellowship to all Christians, yet the feelj 
of the morning wasapparently against the Proposition 
to accept the white brethren until they should Perfect 
the union of the white and colored churches, 

In the afternoon the feeling changed, The proc. 
ess of befogging went on, and Dr. Quint, who jn the 
morning had regretted that the Association’s Plans for 
union had not been accepted, in the afternoon trang. 
ferred his regret to the other side. It was shown that 
the Conference’s plan of a delegate convention was just 
the same as that of Massachusetts, tho Massachusetts, 
with its 557 churches, takes the plan to avoid al un- 
manageable crowd, while the purpose with Georgia’s 
65 churches was to avoid the Negro. After the time 
set to take the vote the chief champions of the appli- 
cants were allowed to speak, and the report of the com. 
mittee was then adopted. 

It was a magnanimous meeting. The delegates had 
faith in the assurances that they had received, and they 
felt that if the Georgia colored delegate was willing to 
admit half the applicants, they should do it. Besides, 
they had a warm heart to the Southern white brethrep, 
They wanted to give themachance. They were pleased 
with their declarations, If they would do as they had 
promised, that was enough. So it was; and we are not 
wholly dissatisfied with the conclusion reached. Only 
now we want those promises bravely and nobly kept, 
We know it will be difficult. It is easy in Atlanta, but 
not in the mountains, afar from railroads and news. 
papers. When those district conferences have thus ad- 
mitted the four or five colored churches in their limits, 
thecolor line we have talked about will have been pretty 
much abolished. May God grant kindly hearts of fel- 
lowship on both sides, that this threatened schism may 
be happily healed ! 


_ 
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COLUMBIA’S NEW PRESIDENT. 


THE choice of Mr. Seth Low to the Presidency of Uo 
lumbia College brings to the head of that venerable and 
expansive institution a gentleman of high and wide cul- 
ture and who probably has no superior as the reprisen- 
tative of the ideas and tendencies which have trivmphed 
in his election. 

His cnoice will be acceptable to the Columbia gradu- 
ates generally and will be hailed with enthusiasm bya 
very considerable portion of them. He represents the 
best culture, the highest character and the progressive 
intelligence of American society. He is bold, abundant 
in resources, ready in using them, and has proved him- 
self possessed of superior administrative power. He 
holds, moreover, a very peculiar and influential relation 
to the enterprise and capital of the country. 

So far as we know, however, this is the first election 
which has been made in this country of a gentleman 
without academic experience and out of the line of aca- 
demic life to the head of one of our great colleges. In 
this respect it is a departure from the ideas which have 
hitherto controlled such selections and even bears some 
thing of the appearance of a departure from the well 
established principles of political reform to which Mr. 
Low himself is devoted. 

If experience counts for anything in education it must 
be regarded as an established maxirc that the head ofa 
college should hold his place as the first scholar and the 
first teacher among the scholars and teachers ove 
whom he presides. He should at least be eminent 10 
some department of intellectual pursuit, and able @ 
dominate his college world by his superiority as a teacher 
and a scholar in some of the great departments of learn- 
ing. We are also of the opinion that as philosophy® 
the guide of life and the queen of sciences, it isemt 
nently to be desired that the head of our colleges should 
be able to impress himself on the student mind by 
struction in some one of the great formative and dom 
inant departments of philosophy. Notwithstanding all 
that may be said, or must be said, as to the need of 
money, the value of business management and enter 
prise, we remain unshaken in the opinion that the most 
important relation the head of a college sustains is that 
of a teacher, and that to do his work in the best manne 
he must possess in an eminenc degree the qualities of 8 
teacher and of the director of teachers. Any other the 
ory will remove him from the intellectual presidency 
and governing head of the university, and relegate him 
to the position of business manager and possible m se 
piece of the faculties to make known their 00 
and their wants to the public. +. the 

The American colleges generally have beet m 
hands of teachers and on this line have achieved # 
cess which is out of all proportion to their wealth but 
the exact ratio of the teaching power of their fi 
In their selection of presidents the qualities which aa 
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successful as teachers have counted for much and 
‘bis policy is approved by the result, particularly in the 
colleges which as a rule have been poor enough 

+ funds, but rich in men and, working the plant on that 
4 pave done for the country a really magnificent 


The general cry of the colleges at this moment is 
money; and they need it badly enough. But money will 
not supply their great need, which is teachers of the 
firat and best eminence. 

The brains of the country is drifting into business. 
The business side of the learned professions is obscuring 
the intellectual and moral side. It will be the crowning 

itulation of intellectual and moral life to commercial- 
jsm, if the colleges cease to choose scholars and teachers 
for their academic captains. 

Wehave made Mr. Low’s election the occasion for 
these remarks, but we are far from imputing to him a 
non-academic spirit or from doing him the injustice of 
failing to recognize the standing protest of his position 
and character against the commercialism of the times. 

We wish that we could see in him, in addition to the 
high gifts which have led to his selection, the crowning 
gifts of the scholar and the teacher and believe that he 
holds his place by that right. 

Columbia’s position is at once her opportunity and her 
eclipse. The vast metropolis nourishes her and it 
smothers her. It is not by business enterprise or meth- 
ods that she is to be raised to the position that belongs to 
an imperial university. The scepter with which she 
may hope to control this vast commercial metropolis is 
made more of the scholar’s devotion and the scholar’s 
enthusiasm than itis of gold or even of enterprising 
brains, 

The founding of Barnard College and the opening at 
Columbia of the new system of parallel education for 
young women is a noble step in educational progress 
which, tho it is taken in the light of a brilliant presi- 
dency just closing, will expand into the crowning giory 
of the presidency which is just beginning. 

THE TOUR OF THE INTERNATIONAL DELE- 
GATES. 


Ir was a happy thought to take the delegates to the 
International American Congress on a tour over the 
country before settling down to the business for which 
they have been called together. When they assemble 
again in Washington next month, after having visited 
the great manufacturing centers in the East and the 
wondrous productive areas of the West and South, they 
will have a larger knowledge of our manufacturing and 
productive industries, and will be better able to grasp 
the advantages of a more intimate intercourse with 
us, 

The accounts we get of the tour are also interesting to 
our own people, many of whom will get increased know- 
ledge of the extent of our manifold industries. Some will 
be astonished to learn that in Manchester, N. H., there 
are 500,000 spindles and 14,000looms, turning out miles 
of fabrics daily. The delegates, at least, were amazed. 
They secured samples of the cloths and employed their 
secretaries in writing memoranda of the information 
given them and comments on what they saw and heard. 
They saw at Willimantic, Conn., on the largest mill floor 
in the world, bales of raw cotton spun into fine thread at 
the rate of 20,000 spools a day; at South Manchester, 
Conn., they saw cocoons made into beautiful silk 
fabrics, 6,000 pounds of cocoons being used daily; in 
Hartford they saw Hotchkiss and Gatling guns, revol- 
vers and magazine rifles, bicycles and type-writing ma- 
chines turned out, and screws made so small that the 
thread could not be seen except under a magni- 
fying glass; at New Haven they saw the Yale manu- 
factory of educated young men, and were gracefully 
Welcomed by its distinguished president, and they 
learned that so many articles were made in the great 
éstablishments of the Elm City that it was found im- 
practicable even to make a catalog of them for the visit- 
ors; at Collinsville they saw a great edged-tool factory, 
and witnessed the process of manufacture; at Lawrence, 
Mass,, they saw the Pacific Mills, the largest in the 
World, with fifty acres of floors, 180,000 spindles, and a 
Payroll of $50,000 a week, also, the Russell Mills, where 
huge logs were made into beautiful white paper under 
their astonished gaze; at Lowell they saw shirts, stock- 
ings and underwear knit at marvelous speed by ma- 
chinery, and carpets woven from South American wool 
Into the most beautiful designs; and then they saw 

4 and, crossing from Boston to Albany, our Gov- 
ernor Hill. 

This last, we fear, was almost too much for them. 

“ey were simply amazed when the Governor, reading 

8 address of welcome from a carefully prepared man- 
Weript, proceeded to deliver a stump speech for free 
trade, “Why,” said one to another, “he is making a 
Political Speech!” It was in shocking bad taste; but we 
tga Cause to expect that a mere politician could, 

2 such an occasion, rise above his low partisan 
el. General Henderson, on the part of the delegates, 
ag ~ fitting response, defending the tariff policy 
hited States and leaving to the Congress the 

it was called to consider. 
tes were profoundly impressed with what 








they saw in New England, and left it with great 
regret. They were impressed with the magnitude of 
the manufactures they saw; with the cunning adapta- 
tion of the machinery used; with the vastness of the cap- 
ital engaged, and of the volume of production; with the 
character and appearance of the operatives, many of 
whom they learned, with surprise, are well educated; 
with the neatness and air of comfort the homes of the 
operatives bear, and with the indubitable signs every- 
where of thrift and prosperity. 

The Central and South American countries have vast 
quantities of raw materials which they have to send 
abroad to be made up foruse. Doubtlesssome equitable 
system can be devised by which a larger portion of those 
materials may be sent to us and fewer across the seas to 
European factories. We could supply the world with 
many articles besides edged tools, if the world would 
take them. Our inventive genius is developing our re- 
sources to such an extent that we are fast coming into 
sharp competition, under our protective system, with 
the older countries, and reaching year by year larger 
and better markets, while virtually monopolizing our 
own. Central and South America should furnish us with 
an outlet for millions ef our manufactures yearly, and it 
is to be hoped that this will be one of the results follow- 
ing the labors of the Congress. 





MORTAR-BOARDS. 


A MORTAR-BOARD may be defined as a square, black, 
flat, overshadowing hat worn by University men to dis- 
tinguish them from mere citizens. It may also be de- 
fined as an affectatiun, or as an anachronism, or as an 
absurdity, or as a folly. The University gown worn by 
students in England may be respectable as a survival, a 
relic of clerical antiquity, a bit of University medieval- 
ism preserved out of a love for antique bric-a-brac, But 
the mortar-board worn once in England as a distinctive 
University mark, and by what the old Puritans used to 
call the ‘‘ Quatre-cornered Clergy,” introduced into 
American universities, and worn by its boys or even 
girls, is but the affectation of an affectation, the as- 
sumption of an absurdity, which can never be natural- 
ized within our simple institutions, 

lt is reported that a clique at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity are trying to bolster each others’ courage up enough 
to don this archaism in the streets of Baltimore. We 
do not wonder that the other students have hooted at 
them and pelted them with jibes. If there be anything 
characteristic of the American gentleman, or of the true 
English gentleman, it is his desire not to obtrude himself 
upon the notice of other people. He does not talk loud, 
he does not dress loud. It is his desire that if he be no- 
ticed he shall be noticed for what he is and not for any 
display he makes. Now, the only purpose of this flat- 
head decoration is to attract attention; to have it ob- 
served and noticed as one passes by that he does not be- 
long to the common civilian herd, but to a different and 
special class of people; that he, forsooth, is a University 
man! But what is a University man more than any 
other man? He is not yetevenascholar. He is hoping 
to become a scholar. He is a scholar in making, a 
scholar in the dough, a cake half baked. Now, if there 
be anything seemly, it is that such a young man should 
walk about the world in a modest and retiring way. 
President Gilman has too much sense to go about the 
streets of Baltimore making a guy of himself. Professor 
Gildersleeve would not assume distinction by his dress, 
so as to elevate himself above any merchant or 
banker that walks the streets. Give us more room in 
the upper story and less thatch. 


ai 
os 


NOT NEEDED. 


A MINISTER who, on leaving the theological seminary, 
finds that he has ** peculiar notions” on religious topics 
and moral questions, and who, on accepting a call tothe 
pastorate of a Christian Church, resolves with consider- 
able firmness that he will air those notions, and thus be- 
gins his life work in a way sure to make, as he well 
knows, divisions and trouble generally, not only in the 
church to which he is called to minister and to the de- 
nomination with which he is connected, but to the en- 
tire Christian community—such a man has no proper 
place in the pulpit; for he is likely to do far more harm 
than good. 

A man who joins a church, and then in the exercise 
of his “freedom in a free country” proceeds with a fixed 
determination to assert his right to use intoxicating 
drinks when he pleases, to observe the Sabbath Day by 
attending dinner-parties or in traveling; to disbelieve 
a great many things recorded in the Bible, particularly 
what is said about future punishment—such a man in 
nine cases out of ten will do more harm ina church than 
good, and, so fur as his influence is concerned, he had 
better be out of the church than in it. 

A man who clings with all his might to non-essentials 
and who is determined at all times and on all occasions 
that the Church and ‘‘all the world” shall know how 
great a man he is, and how important it is, in bis own 
estimation, that he should have a high place asa public 
teacher and also be well paid for his valuable services, 
in propagating his peculiar views—such a man we hum- 
bly think should have a long probation—at home. 











A man who has a ‘“‘new theory of his own,” and a 
peculiar one; who has a hobby, and generally a wooden 
one; who believes in freedom of speech for himself; 
who doesn’t care a fig for otber people, or their opinions, 
but who generally is “first to get the floor” to fight 
the battles of the minority of one—such a man is not 
exactly the one one best qualified to lead an army to 
serve as President, to control a church, to instruct a 
political party, or devise measures or make creeds for 
practical working Christians at home or abroad. 

A farmer who spends most of his time in gunning and 
fishing, in building fences and whitewashing the same, 
in talking loud about his new methods of agriculture; 
who pays no attention to Canada thistles, mullens or dog- 
wood on his grounds; who talks ‘“‘ horse” a great deal 
and of his own crops very little; who has no time to 
plant seed or enrich his grounds—such a man would not 
pass as a model farmer. 

Just now the world is in great need of practical min- 
isters, practical missionaries, practical Christians, prac- 
tical rulers, practical statesmen, practical business men. 
These should march up to the front and when there, 
* stand” and fight for the best good of mankind, 





POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


71. WE have seen now that the most effective form of 
Prohibition is that which is wrought into the constitu- 
tion of a State, and prohibits not only the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors for drinking purposes, 
but the passage by the Legislature of the State of 
laws providing for or countenancing such manufacture 
or sale. Prohibition as a constitutional enactment isa 
declaration by the State of its settled policy with respect 
to the liquor traffic, and is binding on Legislature, Gov- 
ernor, courts and police. The Legislature is not only re- 
strained from passing any laws opposed to its intent and 
purpose, but it is required to pass laws for its enforce- 
ment. We have also seen that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has again and again declared that the 
several States have the right in the exercise of their 
police power to provide for Prohibition, either by statu- 
tory or constitutional enactment, and that such enact- 
ments are in entire harmony with the Constitution of 
the United States. 

72, We have further shown that Prohibition is justified 
on moral, physical and economical or political grounds, 
inasmuch as the business it prohibits is a source of loss 
instead of gain to the State, wasting grain and grapes, 
capital and labor, and producing as its most common re- 
sults degradation, poverty, crime and misery. It has 
also been made to appear that other methods than Prohi- 
bition are at best simply palliatives and that for the eradi- 
cation of the great evil Prohibition is necessary. We 
shall next proceed to show that Prohibition is effective. 


Coitorial Ustes. 


WE publish this week a paper of extraordinary size. 
We are compelled literally to overwhelm our readers. This 
1s the season of Conventions of religious boJies, and it is 
the duty and the privilege of THE INDEPENDENT to give 
fuller reports of the various meetings than any other news- 
paper. At the last moment we are obliged to add four 
pages more than the forty we had planned for. The dis- 
cussion of the color question before the Congregational 








Counvil at Worcester could not be curtailed. Its impor- 
tance made it necessary to give a verbatim report. We 
could not do this, however, and crowd out the Episcopal 
Convention or the American Board sermon, and other 
matters of equal importance. Therefore we give each 
meeting the space it demands. This is our apology for 
offering forty-four pages to our readers this week. We 
have promised full reports, and we believe in keeping 
our promises. 





A CHRISTIAN woman, who had been the child of many 
sorrows, and yet whose sorrows by the grace of God had 
been made her spiritual teacher, in a letter addressed to a 
friend, wrote as follows: 

“Tt is by countless touches of pain and logs that I have learned 
that there is no condition of human life, however sad or ad- 
verse, Which is not met by some precious promise of God, in 
every way adapted to soothe our sorrows, encourage our hopes, 
and help us in bearing up under any affliction that may await 
us in the future. 

“To patient faith the prize is sure, 

And to all that to the end endure 

The cross shall prove the crown.’” 

We can think of no pupilage in this world more gracious, 
and in the disciplinary result attained more blessed, than 
that which thoroughly teaches this lesson. It is worth all 
it costs in the way of endurance and patience. It at last 
turns allinto gold, and makes life cheerful, serene and 
happy, in spite of its sorrows. It silences the petulant 
murmurings of selfishness and depravity, which only em- 
bitter one’s experience, and substitutes for them the sub- 
lime philosophy of faith and trust in God. Yes, these 
“countless touches of pain and loss’’ which more or less 
belong to every one’s life, when interpreted in the light of 
God’s precious promises, and recognized and accepted as 
the wise providences of Him who *‘ doeth all things well,” 
are in reality ministering angels of spiritual good. They 
mean our good, and are sure to accomplish the good they 
mean. “Patient faith” can always bear them, and such 
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faith will make them “blessings in disguise.”” They are 
not what to our lacerated and shuddering sensibilities they 
seem to be. Their real character is not in the pain which 
they inflict. The sadness which they occasion for the mo- 
ment is not their final cause, but only preliminary to the 
moral benefit which they will ultimately secure, even in 
this life. And when we look forward to what awaits the 
patient and believing soul in another life, so glorious to 
thought and so blessed in the actual experience, then, 
indeed, these trials, which are “ but for a moment,” belong 
to the category of the “all things’”’ that ‘‘work together 
for good to them that love God.”? For them we ought to 
thank God here, as we shall do hereafter if we patiently 
bear them here. He best knows what is best for those 
whom he means to save. He loves them with the infinite 
affection of his own heart, and will not fail at last to make 
them “ more than conquerors” through his own gracious 
love. Their crosses or earth will become their crowns in 
Heaven. Be patient, be trustful, be hopeful, all ye chil- 
dren of tears and sorrow. Soon this scene will be finished, 
and as soon the gates of the paradise above will be thrown 
open for the admission of all who love God. God himself 
will at last ‘‘ wipe away all tears from their eyes.’’ He will 
banish every sorrow from their hearts, and fill them with 
the joys of a glorious immortality. This is his promise, 
and that promise will never fail. 


THE Episcopal Convention has fairly begun its labors, 
and is facing the most important questions. It is a con- 
vention that will listen to no startling, and to no serious 
modifications of worship, government, doctrine or name. 
Indeed, the two extreme wings of the Convention—Ritual- 
ist and Evangelical—are reported to be in agreement that 
the one will oppose change of name if the other will oppose 
revision of the Prayer Book. Whether this is true or not 
the Convention is not likely to do anything that would 
offend the conservative Churchly element which is in the 
majority. The discussion of the proposed Hymnal during 
the past few months has borne good fruit in the rejection 
of the book, as presented, and the reference of the subject 
to another committee. This action iseminently wise. The 
great subject of proportionate representation will be speed- 
ily disposed of. The Convention is really two senates, 
based on equal representation of dioceses, whether large 
or small, and the small dioceses will not consent to resign 
their power. Of course it is not fair, and it is a source of 
great danger to the Caurch, and will breed dissatisfaction 
on the part of the larger dioceses. It is very easy to tell 
the Eastern dioceses that they can divide and subdivide, 
but that is simple nonsense. The only true escape is by 
giving the dioceses proportionate representation in the 
House of Deputies. The immediate danger lies in the fact 
that it happens that the majority of the small dioceses are 
of a different type of churchmanship from the larger ones. 
In Massachusetts, Episcopalians and Congregationalists 
preach in each others’ pulpits. Imagine that in the Dio- 
cese of Springfield, Ill.!: Anda High Church minority can 
out-vote a Broad Church majority. 


Dr. TALMAGE’s church in Brooklyn was burned to the 
ground last Sunday morning. This is Dr. Talmage’s 
second experience of a church fire, the former edifice of 
corrugated iron having been consumed seventeen years 
ago on another Sunday morning. With the church was 
utterly destroyed the finest church organ in the country, 
worth nearly $30,000. The total loss is about $170,000, of 
which $130,000 is covered by insurance. Expressions of sym- 
pathy were immediate and general. The Plymouth Church 
offered its edifice for Sunday evening, but Dr. Tal- 
mage's congregation will go to the Academy of Music, and 
his proposed tour to Palestine will be deferred for a season. 
Dr. Talmage has made an immediate appeal not only to 
his own people, but to all friends and readers of his ser- 
mons everywhere, for $100,000, which, in addition to the 
insurance, will put up a building larger than the one just 
destroyed, and more commodious for church purposes. The 
edifice was considerably too small for the congregation. 
Everybody went to hear Talmage, not only of his own con- 
gregation, but every stranger that came to the city. No 
other man’s sermons have such wide circulation unless it 
be Spurgeon’s. We are confident there can be no difficulty 
and that there will be no delay about raising the money 
and rebuilding the church. The sermon which Dr. Tal- 
mage had prepared for last Sunday morning was on Human 
Sympathy, and thejsympathy of the people will be wide- 
spread and cordial. 


ONE of the strongest friends and most liberal supporters 
of the American Board, whose good name is a tower of 
strength among the churches, and who never withheld his 
money or influence from any good cause, writes us in re- 
gard to the meeting this week, in this city, and inzidentally 
refers to the Andover demand. We give the substance of 
his letter: 


[ am hoping that the meeting of the A. B. C. F. M., next 
week, in New York, will be a quiet one. Andover is hardly in 
a condition now to make a vigorous move against the Board. I 
have no doubt that the decision of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts will sustain the Visitors, which will, of course, drop 
Dr. Smyth from the Professorship. While this discussion 
waits, he and his friends must keep quiet. There have been 
hints that if Dr. Alden could be dropped or retired it would be 
accepted as a ** peace offering”; but this would not do. It would 
seem to me too much likea “sin offering.” It has also been sug- 
gested that the Prudential Committee accept the young man, 
sent out to Japan, as a missionary, on private account; but 
this would not do. It will not do to override the action of the 
Committee. He can enter by the “one door” whenever disposed 
to drop his philosophies—which [am told he would have done, 
at his last examination, if,Ur. Smyth had let him alone. 


We agree with the opinion of our respected correspondent. 
If the managers of the American Board, in direct violation 
of the instructions given them, should now change front in 
order to please Professor Smyth and his followers, they 





would place themselves in the attitude of revolutionists. 
They cannot, of course, and will not take such a strange 
step. 


THE General Committee of the New York Exposition of 
1892 held its first meeting since the original meeting of 
organization in July, on Thursday of last week. A fi- 
nancial report was submitted, providing for the raising 
of a Guarantee Fund of five million dollars. This finan- 
cial report may be taken as the index of the prevail- 
ing sentiment of this community respecting the pro- 
posed Fair. The Committee is ready to go ahead blindly, 
and raise a Guarantee Fund of five million dollars; after 
which it will do whatever else may be necessary as the 
plans develop, and as soon as it becomes known what kind 
of a celebration we are to have, and to what proportions it 
will reach. The report clearly shows that the Committee 
feel themselves to be inthe dark. They cannot recom- 
mend a definite plan for raising money for an indefi- 
nite object. The text of the report will be found on another 
page, and will be seen to show an apprehensiveness on the 
part of those who offer it. We will confess to sharing in 
the apprehensiveness ourselves. The project, so far as this 
city is concerned, seems no nearer a definite form than it 
was two months ago. We cannot see that the Committee 
was any more enlightened at its second meeting than at 
the meeting by which it was organiged. No plan of cele- 
bration was submitted to it. It adopted the financial re- 
port, and became a little enthusiastic over subscriptions to 
the amount of several hundred thousand dollars. The only 
real work of any sub-committee of the General Committee 
has been done by the Committee on Site. They have 
selected, as we have said before, an excellent site, and 
have done their work well. It is, however, no fault of the 
Finance Committee that it has not done equally effective 
work. It could not do it so long as there was no plan of 
celebration upon which to act. An Executive Committee 
was appointed at the meeting last week, but even this com- 
mittee is not empowered to originate a scheme or devise a 
plan; it is simply to carry out the plans of the General 
Committee. Its work will be light indeed, unless the Gen- 
eral Committee does more work in the months to come 
than it has done in thosethat have passed. We expressed 
the opinion several weeks ago, that the project for the 
Fair here seemed on the point of collapse. The meetings 
of last week, we regret to say, have failed to re-assure us. 





WE see that one of the lower courts in Tennessee has just 
decided that the new reform-ballot law of that State is un- 
constitutional. The ground of the decision is that it vir- 
tually disqualifies persons who cannot read from voting, 
altho they may be qualified inall other respects. We have 
not seen the exact text of the law; yetif, as the court holds, 
it indirectly establishes an educational qualification un- 
known to and unrecognized by the Constitution of Ten- 
nessee, then this is a fatal objection to the validity of the 
law. Those who are constitutionally qualified to vote can- 
not be disqualified by any legislative enactment; and any 
such enactment regulating the manner in which the elect- 
ive franchise shall be exercised, that involves this result, 
must hence be null and void. We do not believe in either 
the wisdom or the justice of any educational test as a 
condition precedent to the right of voting. The fact that 
a man cannot read is very far from proving that he is not 
intellectually competent to vote. He may be more compe- 
tent than many who can read. The fact is that the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise is one of the best ways of qual- 
ifying men to vote. They will learn more by hearing and 
by acting than they will by simply learning how to read, 
and generally than by merely reading. The general doc- 
trine of this country excludes all educational and property 
tests of the voting right, and, as we have vo doubt, itis the 
right principle. An educational or a property qualifica- 
tion is an odious and unjust discrimination against a cer- 
tain class, notin harmony with our theory of government, 
and, as facts show, not needed to maintain republican in- 
stitutions. 


County JUDGE DAy, after having presumptively waded 
through two large volumes of printed testimony in the 
Kemmler case, has decided that the Electrical Execution 
law of this State is constitutional, and hence remanded the 
prisoner to the custody of the Warden of Auburn Prison 
for the execution of the law. We have no idea that Mr. 
Cockran, of this city, who was nominally the counsel of 
Kemmler before the Referee appointed to take the testi- 
mony, but in reality in the employment of an electrical 
company that was simply advertising itself by playing a 
dodge game, expected any other result. Mr. Cockran, as 
we understand, intends to take an appeal from Judge 
Day’s decision, and to continue the process, if necessary, 
until the case reaches the Court of Appeals. We have ex- 
pressed the opinion, and are still of the same mind, that 
this court, if the case gets before it, will make short work of 
the matter. The single point in issue is whether the in- 
fliction of capital punishment by electricity is inconsistent 
with the provision of the Constitution of this State, which 
forbids all ‘cruel and unusual’ punishments. Judge Day 
holds that there is no such inconsistency, and here he is 
clearly right. The overwhelming preponderance of evi- 
deuce shows that a painless and instantaneous death may 
with great certainty be produced in this way; and if so, 
then such punishment, tho “unusual,” is not only not 
“cruel,’”’ but eminently humane as compared with hanging 





The Pilot is always sound on the color question. It 
says: 


“A colored clergyman told us recently that in the city of 
Boston he did not believe there were three colored boys learn- 
ing trades. The statement was so extraordinary that we in- 
quired what became of the intelligent colored boys who were 
graduated from the Boston schools, and we found, to our shame, 
that even those from the high schools had to begin as office-boys 
and end as hotel-waiters. This is a condition as dangerous as 
legal slavery. Laws are laws, whether enforced as statutes or 
customs. Without skill of hands or professional knowledge the 





colored race can never progress in our complex in, oe, 
but is doomed to servile labor. The way to stop it is to ‘ae 
where each one may. Let employers take colorea boys 
their shops and let them learn as the white boys learn, into 
parents and others interested in this question ought to See to 
that colored boys get a chance to learn trades. We shall ‘ane 
one into The Pilot office to learn the printing trade, Next” 


That is sound gospel for all the North. 


THE recent law enacted in France, in regard to French 
citizenship, in effect declares that a Frenchman’s son 
in the United States would be a citizen of France, The 
Constitution of the United States provides that “ aj per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United Si 
and of the State wherein they reside.” All such Persons 
are declared to te American citizens. The children of 
French parents resident in this country who are not tran- 
sieut visitors, and not representatives of the French Goy- 
ernment in the United States, if born here, would, accord- 
ing to this provision, be citizens of the United States, even 
tho their parents were citizens of France and not of the 
United States. All such children would be born in the 
United States, and would be subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof; and this would settle the question of their Ameri- 
can citizenship. Such children would be entitled to the 
protection of this Government in France, as American 
citizens, and could not be regarded as citizens of France, 
But, according to the law in France, they would be French 
citizens and not citizens of the United States, They cer. 
tainly could not be citizens of both at the same time, Here 
is a plain conflict bewween the two countries on the subject 
of citizenship, out of which difficulties might arise, 

.... We quote from the principal organ in the South of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, one of the three 
largest colored Churches in the South. Will some one ex. 
plain how it can be that the Negroes of the South believe 
the following condition of things to exist all about them) 
Are they mistaken? 

“Crime, instead of decreasing, is actually increasing in the 
South. And it is worth our while to remark that the increase 
is not among the Negroes, but the race rather which presumes 
to represent the wealth and intelligence of this section. Itis 
with no special pride that we mention this, but rather to call 
attention to a startling fact. White criminals have been so re- 
peatedly allowed to escape punishmert that they commit crime 
withimpunity. If they kill a man the sentiment of the comm. 
nity goes out to them and they are easily acquitted. Indeed, 
the law has no terrors for them. These oft acquittals have en- 
couraged other criminals until the States South are declared 
powerless to protect life and property here. This is an awful 
state of things, to even think of, to say nothing of their exist- 
encein fact. The rifle and the bludgeon have made ruffians 
and demons of persons who should be law-abiding citizens and 
gentlemen. 

““{f the best sentiment of the South does not early assert it- 
self we will soon observe a condition of things that would put 
to the blush the darkened civilization of the most neglected 
savages.” 


....To the Richmond Central Presbyterian it seems un- 
becoming in Northern religious journals to indicate a 
political preference for either of the gubernatorial candi- 
datesin Virginia. Their excuse, it says, is that the rights of 
Negroes are at stake, and it asks: 

* What rights? Certainly not his rights of conscience. The 

only rights that can be in jeopardy are his political rights, and 
the vindication of these is a political function.” 
In the mind of our contemporary politics would seem tobe 
a region in which conscience has no business. We hold 
that political rights are a matter of conscience, as properly 
so as any other species of rights. The right of free speech, 
the right of lawful assembly, the right to vote, the right to 
have votes honestly counted, are all rights which conscience 
may properly defend against attack. To attempt to sup 
press these rights is not only an offense against the Consti- 
tution and laws of the country, but a wrong and immoral 
act against which all good consciences should protest with 
all their might. The cry of “ politics,”’ when a great wrong 
is attacked, is sometimes only a plea for uninterrupted 
fraud and rascality. 


....If that chef Waeuvre nature, that unus et solus, 
that solissimus et sc llert issimus of profound thought and 
scholarship, before whose name all adjectives and epithets 
of eulogy pale and fail—we mean the Reverend Levi Phi- 
letus Dobbs, Doctor of Divinity—had favored humble us 
instead of The National Baptist with the last inimitable 
effusion of his weighty pen, in which, with all the ease of 
the Nucifraga caryocatactes, he comminutes the nuts of 
controversy, in that case we would not have insulted our 
honored friend by mispriating his lucid English. Our 
heedless contemporary makes the learned Doctor speak of 
the “‘exercitations and lubri_ations of the Editor.” They 
may have been slippery enough, but what Dr. Dobbs wrote 
was lucubrations, and nothing less than immersion 2 
ashes can atone for thus misrepresenting him. 


....Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke has been misrepresented and 
this is the way his restatement of his views, which he 
means to make very plain, is printed: 

“I thoroughly believe in the special love of God for sane men— 
that is, for the elect; and freely admit that the Westminster 
Confession contains the best exposition of the doctrine of elec- 
tion ever formulated by uninspired men. But I believe also 
the infinite love of God for men—that is, for all men, elect or non- 
elect; and that this love is expressed in the sufficiency, the suite 
bleness, and the free offer of the Gospel salvation to all sinners 
I cannot find in the Confession any explicit statement of this 
great truth, nor any statement from which it can be legitimately 
inferred. This is a sad defect, which ought to be amended. 

In the first line read some for “sane” and we get Dr. Val 
Dyke’s sense. Or is there not a larger truth in the doc 
trine that rebellion against God is insanity? 


....We stated last week that so far as we could gathet 
the armed Negroes at Shell Mound, Miss., committed 20 
overt act. A correspondent, whose article was printed 


week, said nothing of it; but in response to a letter of in 
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he writes us that he understands that the Negroes 

purn down a store, but whether the armed Negroes did 

when it was done he does not say. Healsosays that 

of the white ‘toughs’ of Leflore County’ went too 

far and “committed murder.” Yes, that is what the *‘ hill 

» were called out for, and thatis why the militia 

was sent away. We notice, by the way, that the Rich- 

Planet says the list of murders in Leflore County 

js not twenty-seven but over a hundred, and that it in- 

men, women and children. And yet where is the 
protest of the whites ? 


_..The Republican Party in this State is giving good 

f of the dominance of a wholesome sentiment. It has 
carefully kept off its State ticket all names of smirched 
candidates—all who were in any way connected with the 
ceiling scandal. On the same principle it has defeated the 
aspirations of Speaker Cole to be nominated as Senator 
from the twenty-eighth district, and has given that honor 
to Assemblyman Saxton, whose name is so prominently 
connected with efforts for Ballot Reform. The nomination 
ot Mr. Saxton is worth a whole platform of protestations. It 
jsa notice to the enemies of the Reform of whom Governor 
Hill is chief that the fight is not to be given up, but that it 
js to be pushed until an improved ballot system is enacted. 
Nogood citizen has the slightest excuse this fall for voting 
for the Hill ticket. 


....The list of murdered Negroes in the South since July, 
1887, is said by the Richmond Planet tonumber 352. Think 
of it! And the South is not in a state of war, either. The 
Planet says that some of these victims of the white man’s 
brutality had their ‘ throats cut; some were shot down in 
eld blood; some were hanged by their necks and their 
bodies riddled with bullets; some were dragged over rough 
stones, being tied to horses which were driven at full speed; 
some were skinned alive, and their bodies otherwise horribly 
mutilated; some were roasted over log fires, while their 
heart-rending screams rent the air; some were burned at 
the stake; some were lashed into insensibility, from which 
they never aroused, while some had flesh torn from their 
bodies.” And yet we are told that the Negro is well treated 
in the South! 


The electric-light companies of this city, having a 
thousand miles of wire for the most part suspended in the 
air, have for months past been doing a thriving business in 
the way of manslaughter by electricity, sometimes killing 
theirown employés, and sometimes killing others. Mayor 
Grant deserves the thanks of the people for demanding that 
these manslaughters shall come to an end, and that the 
electric-light business shall be so conducted as to avoid 
them. We heartily commend him for this firm and decided 
stand on this point. The killing of John Feeks, last week, 
in this city, by one of these electric-light wires, should be 
investigated by the coroner’s jury; and if the wire was not 
properly insulated, then the managers of the company own- 
ing the wire should be held for the action of the grand jury. 


....Our next-door neighbor, as Bishop Gilbert Haven used 
tocall Mexico, has been so quiet of late years that we have 
bardly noticed how staid and prosperous the once turbulent 
Republic has become. President Diaz, is, we suspect, 
largely to be credited with Mexico’s advance. Probably 
no ruler that country ever had is so popular and so trusted 
as heis. When he became President the Constitution al- 
lowed but one term. It was changed in 1887 so as to allow 
him to continue in office, and now it isto be changed again, 
in all probability, so as to provide for a longer term and for 
8 vice-president. His term will expire in 1892, but the 
Mexican people will keep him in the presidential chair as 
long ashe can serve. The Republican system is producing 
excellent results in the three Americas. 


.--. According to Imperial decree the 200 picked scholars 
ofthe Hanlin College are to revise the great ‘** Encyclopex- 
dia” of China, which was compiled a century ago, and 
which contains the Chinese classics, the history of China 
for three thousand years, and embraces all knowledge 
under heaven. New and strange doctrines have been in- 
troduced in late years, and the wholesome truths of Con- 
fucius and Mencius are in danger of being set aside by 
Western ideas. Hence the revision. This vast work 
Which requires fourteen volumes to contain its index alone, 
is expected to roll back the tide of Western learning, and 
hold China securely to its old traditions. This shows how 


Christianity is making itself felt in that ancient and con- 
Srvative empire. 


+The Chicago Legal News, referring to Judge Gresh- 
am, says: 

“Sh acpnaoered that Judge Gresham is one of the ablest of our 

tas ; that he is honest and firm in the discharge of every 

ae that he would grace and oonor a place upon the Bench 

upreme Court of the United States. We wish President 

m would place him there. He does not allow the tech- 


nical cobwebs of the law to shield the fraudulent purposes of a 
nt in his court.” 


There can be no question as to the qualifications of Judge 
Gresham f 


tial or the position named. He has had a large judi- 
a experience and abundantly shown himself to be an 
and upright judge. 


; aoe Supreme Court of Iowa has recently decided that 
tact between husband and wife, whereby it was 
im to drop all matters of dispute, to refrain from 
ng, fault-finding and anger, and live together as hus- 
“ang and that the wife should keep her home in 
all the 5 le condition, that the husband should provide 
came” expenses of the family, and pay ais wife 
Policy a &certain sum per month, is contrary to public 
euc. Will not be enforced by a court of law. This 


: very queer contract, and would cut asinglar figure 
court of justice. 


+»-Arbitration has recently had a triumph in Warsaw, 
ye A lawsuit was settled there recently which had 
25. inning for four centuries, the object of litigation 
58.8 piece of uncultivated ground comprising about 
The suit was commenced in 1490. We hear a 





great deal about the law’s delays in this country, and we 
presume that the only reason that we have not had suits 
of this length is that the country was not discuvered when 
the Warsaw litigation was begun. If something is not 
done to relieve the Supreme Court calendar, however, per- 
haps we shall be fighting in 2290 over claims that are just 
coming into dispute. 


....- The Michigan Catholic thinks Canada would be en- 
couraged to come into the American Union if the French 
Catholics were not afraid that our American system of un- 
denominational free schools would be forced upon them. 
But that isa matter for the State, under our Constitution. 
A State can have denominational schools, or undenomina- 
tional schools, or none at all, as it pleases. Nearly half our 
States, until lately, had no public school system. If Can- 
ada were to come into the Union its States would corre- 
spond very nearly with the present provinces, and they 
would manage their schools as they do now, or as they 
might please. 


. 


....When the Dean of Durham died, in 1869, he left a 
wine cellar very richly stored. His champagne, port and 
Madeira were spoken of as the finest in England. Since 
then ecclesiastical wine cellars have been less common. 
There are plenty of Church dignitaries now who find they 
can get along without them. Bishop Temple, of London, 
was asked recently by his host, at the end of along and 
tedious journey: ‘‘ Would you like a glass of wine ?”’ ‘Oh, 
wouldn’t I!’ was the response, *‘ but Christian principle 
forbids it.”” The good Bishop is doing much for humanity 
by his example. 


....-The Czar is visiting Emperor William of Germany, 
traveling very much as a distinguished State prisoner 
might. He is constantly surrounded with a guard, and the 
* most stringent precautions,’’ we are told, were taken to 
‘‘ prevent the public from approaching the Imperial car- 
riage,” and the route he took in Berlin was ‘lined with 
troops.’’ That is a hard sort of serfdom for an autocrat. 
But there are thousands of bis own subjects who would 
follow him to Berlin to destroy him if he was not carefully 
guarded. He is, for this reason, little more than a perpet- 
ual prisoner. 5 


....If we want to increase our trade with the South 
American States, we must devise the ways and means of 
greatly increasing our transportation and mail facilities 
in respect to these states; and to this end a generous sys- 
tem of subsidies, on the part of the Government, to steam 
ship lines of communication, at least for the present, seems 
indispensable. Congress ought to take up this question in 
sober earnest, and promptly adopt such measures as will 
revive our oceanic commercial marine. The present condi- 
tion of affairs is a disgrace and serious damage to the whole 
country. 


....In overruling an order issued by the late Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Bussey says the order has neither the “color of law nor 
the authority of precedent.’’ Mr. Tanner seemed to im- 
agine himself a sort of general almoner. He forgot that 
law and precedent set limits to his manifestation of sym- 
pathy and generosity to disabled veterans. Some one says 
his appointment was urged on the ground that he had lost 
his legs, and his resignation demanded because he had lost 
his head. 


...-The friends of temperance in this State should bear 
in mind that, in the pending election, the rum and saloon 
interest will work for the success of the Democratic Party 
under the “‘ bossism”’ of Governor Hill, and that the success 
of that party means evil to the temperance cause. This 
one fact ought to be sufficient to lead every sensible tem- 
perance man to vote with the Republican Party, since its 
triumph will help the cause of temperance. It is the only 
party that can or will do any for this cause in this State. 


...-The Supreme Court Judges of this city, taking a hint 
from the Flack divorce case, have adopted the rule that, 
in actions for absolute divorce, where no answer is inter- 
posed, no references for taking proof shall be granted, and 
that all such cases shall be heard in open court. This is 
an improvement en previous practice. The law ought to 
be that all divorce cases shall be heard and determimed in 
open-court, thus excluding all secrecy in the procedure. 


....The Republican and Democratic Vonventions of the 
Second Judicial District in this State have both renomina- 
ted Mr. Justice Dykman, of the Supreme Court of the 
State, for re-election. This is a good precedent to be fol- 
lowed in all cases in which a judge has proved himself 
competent and worthy to be continued in office. Theless 
of partisan politics connected with the nomination and 
election of judges the better for the people. 


....The Republicans in both Houses of the next Congress 
will have a working majority; and to them the country 
will look for such legislation as the public interest de- 
mands. They have the power, and hence the responsibility 
devolves upon them. A revision of our Federal tax laws, 
so as to reduce the amount of revenue annually collected 
by the Government and yet preserve the Protective princi- 
ple, is one of the urgent duties of the hour. 


. ..A man by the name of Greenwald was in Brooklyn in 
this State convicted some two years and a half since on the 
charge of murder, and sentenced to be hanged. The Court 
of Appeals has just affirmed the sentence, and ordered it to 
be carried into effect. Such long delays of justice greatly 
weaken the power of law to deter men from committing 
crime. When Greenwald heard the news from Albany, he 
at once said: ‘“‘ You can’t bluff me.” 


....Constitutional Prohibition fared badly, as had been 
anticipated, in the election in Connecticut last week. The 
majority against it in a total vote of 73,355 was 27,561. 
None of the eight counties and only twenty-four of the 
towns gave ita majority. Among the twenty-four towns 
where it carried we notice Woodstock, where the vote 
was 146 to 46, 





..-.We noted the increase of facilities provided for the 
New York Post-office by Postmaster-General Wanamaker. 
A like increase is to be given to the Chicago Post-office. 
The Government gains nothing by ni¢gardliness in such 
matters. Mr. Wanamaker is making great improvements 
in our postal service, and contemplates still greater ones. 


....Governor Buckner, of Kentucky, is showing a com- 
mendable determination to put an end to the abominable 
system of lynching in that State. He has not only issued 
his proclamation, but alsosent a body of State militia into 
a county toenfocre the law against lynchers. This is a good 
example for imitation by other Governers. 


-...-The Constitutional Convention in Wyoming Terri- 
tory has incorporated into the Constitution thereof, with 
a view to its admission into the Union as a State, an edu- 
cational test of the right of voting alike applicable to both 
sexes. We do not believe in such tests, yet if applied at all 
they should be applied to both sexes alike. 


...-Colonel Fellows has already acquired an unenviable 
reputation for holding back cases which he does not wish 
to try. If he shall practice this sort of tactics with the 
conspirators in the Flack divorce suit, he will justly pro- 
voke a storm of publicindignation against him. 


-..-The two Dakotas have provided in their constitu- 
tions that their respective legislatures shall have power to 
authorize three-fourths of a jury to render a legal verdict 
in all civil cases. This is a step in the direction of a much 
needed jury reform in this country. 


.... When it takes much more time to get a jury than to 
try the case, we may be sure that the case is very simple, or 
that there is some glaring absurdity in the process of ob- 
taining a jury. 


...-The Australian Ballot system worked well last week 
in Connecticut. It is surely fighting its way against the 
opposition of corrupt politicians: 


Every Christian needs grace each day for the duties 
and perhaps the trials and temptations of that day: and 
hence he should begin each day with earnest prayer to God 
that he may “ be strengthened with might by his Spirit in 
the inner man.”’ This will fit him for the events of each 
day. 


....-Parents in the training of their children should be 
specially careful that they do not seek their temporal and 
worldly advancement at the expense of their spiritual in- 
terests. The first and all-controlling idea should be to 
bring up their children ‘in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.” If here they fail, they commit the greatest 
possible mistake. 


.... The theory of pessimism is that the Devil practically 
rules this world, and hence that things are steadily going 
from bad to worse. The theory of optimism is that God 
rules the world, and that under his rule things are going 
from bad to good and from good to better. One is the the- 
ory of gloom and despair, and the other that of joy and 
hope. We very much prefer the latter, and think that facts 
prove its truth. 


...[n reference to Paul’s motto of “speaking the truth 
in love,”’ the Rev. Albert Barnes well says: 

* He bas done about half his work in convincing another of 
error, who first convinces him that he loves him; and if he does 
not do that, he may argue to the hour of his death and make n 
progress in convincing him.” 

Very true. There is an amazing power in the simple 
affection of love; and it is by this power that God wins 
souls to himself. 


..«eThe work of the Holy Spirit in the heart is as really 
necessary for his salvation as the work of Christ for him 
in making an atonement for his sins, with a view to their 
pardon and the sinner’s justification. This work of the 
Spirit must be continued, 1n even the Christian heart; and 
hence Christians are in the Bible exhorted not to grieve 
the Spirit whereby they are sealed unto the day of re- 
demption. They need the Spirit’s power for their own 
sanctification. 


....Ex-President Woolsey justly says in regard to sin: 

“Sin tends to destroy even those qualities which in a brute 
awaken our deep interest, and to put into their place a lead- 
colored monotonous selfishness, which is not properly human 
nature, but its wreck and overthrow.” 
This is well and forcibly said. Selfishness is the essence of 
all sin; and when it becomes the supreme law its tendency 
is to kill everything that is generous and noble in human 
nature. 


...-I[t is sometimes said that ‘‘ Christianity is a life and 
not a mere dogma.’’ The real truth is that it is both. 
Christ in the head as an object of thought, and detined by 
what one believes in regard to him, precedes Christ as a 
life principle. “As the truth isin Jesus’ is an important 
matter; and this truth we must understand and accept in 
order to have Christ intelligently established in the heart. 
What we think of him is by no means immaterial. A 
sound creed and aright practice are naturally connected 
together. 


.... The following are called the “‘ Ten talents of Quaker- 
ism”’: 

“1. God’s Spiritual Light that lighteth every man. 

‘*2. The indwelling of the Spirit with the disciple. 

**8. The Headship of Christ in hisChurch. 

“4, The priesthood of all believers. 

“5. The freedom of the Gospel ministry. 

“6, The spiritual equality of the sexes. 

“7, Spiritual baptism, and spiritual communion. 

*8. The unlawfulness of war to the Christian. 

“9. The unlawfulness of oaths. 

“*10. The duty of brotherly love; and ot simplicity of life.” 


These ‘‘ talents’ have enriched the world, particularly the 
last. Let brotberly love continue and increase and the oc- 
casion for war will disappear. 
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THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVENTION. 
SECOND WEEK. 
BY THE REV. J. B. WASSON. 


Own Monday, October 7th, after lunch, the two houses of 
the Protestant Episcopal Generai Convention resumed 
their joint sessions as the Board of Missions, Bistop Cla'k, 
of Rhode Island, presiding. The Rev. Arthur H. Locke, 
who has been a missionary in China for six years, made a 
strong and stirring speech, in which he arraigned Christian 
nations for their un-Christian treatment of the Celestial 
Empire. ‘‘We must,” he said, “have native evangeliza- 
tion in Asia, more particularly in our China missions.” 


* Foreign missionaries can never do the work in Asia. If 
China is to be converted, it must be by the Chinese; if Japan, by 
the Japanese; if India, by the Hindus. What opposes the prog- 
ress of Christianity in China? 1 want to give you cold facts as 
a foundation for a very cold thcery afterward. The foreigner 
went first to China to find a market for Indian opium. China 
did not want him. He came and forced his way into China. 
He got twenty-four foreign treaty ports, pieces of land that we 
have taken by violence from the Emperor of China, where we 
have settled, where we live under our own laws, owing no alle- 
giance to the Emperor of China, a standing menace and astand- 
ing insult to the Empire. And how about you of the United 
States? You are all thinking about ovr mother country, Eng- 
land, and her relations to the East. You of the United States 
went to China, but did not go with arms. You followed in the 
wake of England. England fought for what she got. She es- 
tablished the treaty ports, You went behind. You did not 
fizht, but you took the treaty ports. And then, grand and sub- 
lime consistency, you close the doors of the great American Re- 
public to the Chinese. They must not come here. Priest and 
Levite, is it not, brethren? Priest and Levite looking upon 
wounded, robbed, bleeding China, and passing by on the other 
side. 

*We have China looking back through the past, saying: 
‘Those foreigners coming here, nominally to preach the Gospel! 
They come here to bring in the opium trade, to fight, to plun- 
der. They come here with their traders to smuggle. They have 
outraged every principle, almost, of morality in one way or the 
other; and they are now to-day threatening the autonomy of 
the Empire.’ You can conceive of St. Pavl, a representative of 
the persecuted, a representative uf the oppressed, you can con- 
ceive of him going to the persecutor with the Gospel of peace. 
Can you conceive of Titus, Vespasian, or Pontius Pilate coming 
tothe Jews witha minister and spiritual gifts? And that is 
where we stand to-day, and why I believe the foreigner should 
be drawn as far back as possible intothe background, in favor 
of the native minister.” 

The Rev. Paulus Moort, a colored clergyman doing mis- 
sionary work in Cape Palmas, enlisted the attention of a 
large audience by a telling speech in which he described 
the greatness and importance of the work in Africa. Mr. 
Moort is a fine-looking man, speaking with a slight Danish 
accent, that being his mother tongue. He is a man of dig- 
nity, intelligence and culture. who need not take a back 
seat in any gathering of intelligent, self-respecting men. 
Here is a bit of his address: 


“The lessons of England and France are demoralizing; they 
want to unman us first. Iam not an Anglo-Saxon. I could not 
be one, and I don’t care to be one. [Laughter and applause.] I 
love you with all my heart, my honest black heart here. I love 
you, but still lam no Anglo-Saxon. In Liberia we are Ameri- 
cans living in Africa. I am the citizen of a daughter nation. 
To-day we are a factor in the family of nations, and assuch we 
ask the sympathy of the United States Government. We think 
that the United States Government would be the most recreant 
on the face of the earth to ignore us. Would it not be well for 
the United States Government to subsidize a line of steamers 
on the Liberian coast? This sort of commerce will teach the 
Church doctrine far better than we can teach it in the pulpit. 
Religion is to make better. Religion is a practical life; there- 
fore let it go along with trade. Everything for Christ. He was 
a carpenter. We want about $150,000 to help us with our schools 
in Liberia. Our women are not educated. I want a good edu- 
cated wife, and others want them too. The mothers are the 
trainers of any nation. The mothers must be educated.” 


Bishop Talbot, of the Missionary Jurisdiction of Wyo- 
ming and Idaho, electrified the house by an earnest. breezy 
speech about the work in his great jurisdiction. His ad- 
dress was punctuated by anecdotes that vividly illustrated 
the character and needs of his field. His statement that 
men who bave killed four or five parishes in the East, and 
who are now “supply rounders” at five dollars a week, are 
not wanted in the West, elicited a laugh of appreciation. 
His story about the young man in a mining town who was 
getting $1,200 a year, and whose parishoners immediately 
raised bis salary to $1,400 a year when he began to wear a 
surplice, delighted the house. But the climax was reached 
when he exhibited a hand-bill which was printed in a 
Wyoming town a few weeks ago, announcing a service by 
Bishop Talbot, and the last words of which were “ Please 
leave your guns with the usher.’’ Bishop Talbot made a 
stirring and earnest appeal to young men who are willing 
to do pioneer work in this hopeful region, and it will not 
be surprising if his appeal is answered. 

After his address the Board adjourned, and the House 
of Deputies having resumed its sessions, appropriate reso- 
lutions in regard tothe death of Bishop Vail, of Kansas, 
were adopted. 

An important and interesting meeting of the Church 
Unity Society was held in Temperance Annex Hall, 16 
Fourth Avenue, on Monday evening. The Society, which 
now has branches in most of the dioceses, was formed to 
encourage and foster a desire for organic unity on some 
catholic basis without proposing any specific plan. It has 
been in existence about three years. Thehall wascrowded, 
many eminent members of other Christian bodies being 
present; Bishop Whitehead, of Pittsburg, presided. In his 
opening address, Bishop Whipple said: 

“T suppose I speak for all the older folk when I say that as the 


grave grows nearer our theology grows simpler. World-wide 
Christian hearts are saying ‘Give me back my brother.’ I donot 





believe it is possible for men to frame any platform or resolu- 
tion that will re-unite a divided Christendom, but I do believe 
with allmy heart that when the spirit of divine love shall fill 
all hearts, then, and not till then, will re-union come.” 


The Rev. Dr. C. A. Parkhurst, pastor of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church who spoke, said: 


“T look for the time when the different Churches can be so 
united that under their joint supervision can be carried on the 
work of converting a city or a nation or God’s world.” 


The Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, and the Rev. Dr. R. J. Nevin 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Rome, Italy, also spoke. 

Tuesday, October 8th, might be called a day of resolu- 
tions, for a great many important resolutions were offered 
and referred to the appropriate committees. The Com- 
mittee on the Consecration of Bishops reported favorably 
on the papers of the Rev. Dr. William A. Leonard, bishop- 
elect of Ohio, and the Rev. Dr. Thomas F. Davies, bishop- 
elect of Michigan, and the House decided to go into execu- 
tive session over these names at half-past two in the after- 
noon. The Chair announced the following committees: 
On the proposed provincial system, The Rev. Drs. Hoff- 
man, of New York; Benedict, of Southern Ohio; Daven- 
port, of Springfield; Garrison, of New Jersey; the Rev. T. 
F. Gailor, of Tennessee; Messrs. Burgwin, of Pittsburg; 
Judd, of Chicago; Nash, of New York; Woolworth, of 
Nebraska, and Browne, of Massachusetts. To report a 
resolution’ on the death of Bishop Vail, and attend his 
funeral—the Rev. Drs. Beardsley, McVickar, Beatty, B. M. 
Nelson and Alexander H. Rice. 

A report of the Committee on New Dioceses, recom- 
mending the division of the diocese of California, was 
adopted. Dr. Huntington proposed a new canon on dea- 
conesses, which was referred to the Committee on Canons. 
Here it is in part: 


“Women of devout character and proved fitness may be ap- 
pointed to the office of deaconess by any bishop of this Church. 

“The duty of a deaconess is to assist the minister in (a) the 
care of the poor and sick; (b) the religious training of the young, 
and (c) the work of moral reformation. 

*“No woman shall be appointed to the office of deaconess until 
she shall be at least twenty-one years of age, nor until she shall 
have laid before the bishop testimonials certifying (a) that she is 
a communicant in good standing of this Church; (b) that she 
possesses such characteristics as, in the judgment of the person 
testifying, fit her for at least one of the duties above defined. 
The testimonial of fitness shall be signed by one presbyter of this 
Church and by three lay communicants of the same, two of 
whom shall be women. The bishop shall also satisfy himself 
that the arplicant has had an adequate preparation for her work, 
both technical and religious, which preparation shall have cov- 
ered the period of two years. 

** No deaconess shall accept work in a diocese without the ex- 
press authority in writing of the bishop of that diocese; neither 
shall she undertake work in a parish without the like authority 
from the rector of the parish.” 


Another resolution offered by Dr. Huntington was as fol- 
lows: 


* Resolved, That there is nothing in the Constitution of this 
Church to restrain a bishop, in whose diocese or jurisdiction may 
be found large numbers of people unacquainted with the English 
tongue, from setting forth the offices of the Church in languages 
other than English, provided such formularies contain nothing 
doctrinally inconsistent with the Book of Common Prayer.” 


The House voted to appoint acommittee to nominate 
twenty-five persons to serve as trustees of the General 
Theological Seminary. Governor L. Bradford Prince, of 
New Mexico, offered « resolution providing for a fuller rec- 
ognition in the Prayer Book, of the right of laymen to re- 
ceive Holy Communion at every celebration. This is aimed 
at the custom in certain Ritualistic churches of having 
only the clergy receive at certain celebrations. Judge 
John H. Stotsenburg,of Indiana,offered resolutions looking 
to the establishment of five archbishoprics in the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church, and the organization of an auxiliary 
branch of the Church for the colored race. These resolu- 
tions were referred, and when they come before the house,if 
they ever do, a lively and earnest debate may be expected. 

Another resolution that will provoke debate, if it ever 
comes up, was offered, by the Rev. W. T. Gibson of Central 
New York, to the effect that, the House of Bishops concur- 
ring, the Athanasian Creed be inserted in the Prayer Book 
after the Thirty-nine Articles. It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Prayer Book. 

The order of the day, the report of the Committee on the 
Judicial System of the Church, was then takenup. In the 
opinion of the Committee a change in the Constitution is 
the only available mode of providing such an appellate sys- 
tem for the Church as desired. It suggests that a commis- 
sion be formed to draft two canons for consideration in the 
next General Convention, one providing fora system of 
appellate courts only, and the other for a uniform system of 
trial in all the dioceses, including Courts of Appeal; and it 
recommended the adoption of the following: 


“* Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, First, that the 
third clause of Article 6 of the Constitution be so altered that it 
read as follows: ‘In everydiocese the mode of trying presbyters 
and deacons may be instituted by the convention of the diocese, 
until the General Convention shall otherwise provide.’ 

“Second, that this proposed alteration be made known to the 
diocese, and be laid before the ensuing General Convention for 
final ratification.” 


A minority report was presented by James C. Smith, of 
Western New York, and Frank H. Miller, of Georgia. This 
report took ground against the proposed Court of Appeals 
as an invasion of diocesan rights, and recommended that 
the right of each diocese to establish its own appellate 
system be recognized. It will be seen therefore that the 
question at issue is somewhat analagous to the political 
question of State Rights. Mr. Hill Burgwin, of Pittsburg, 
opened the debate with an exhaustive and masterly speech 
in favor of a general Courtof Appeals. L. D. Harrison, of 
Georgia, read a paper by Frank H. Miller, who was unable 
to be present, bringing out several objections to the pro- 
posed court. The Rev. Dr. Kinloch Nelson, of Virginia, 
spoke against the amendment on the ground that it would 


ee 
tend to produce a cast-iron uniformity in the Chunk es 
is not desirable. The Rev. Dr. Gibson, of Central New 
York, characterized the proposed Amendment as 
tionary. The Rev. Dr. Goodwin, of Pennsyly: 

posed a slight amendment in the phraseology of the amend. 
ment. Mr. H. R. Pierson, of Albany, in a witty 
advocated the passage of the amendment. The Rev, Dr. 
J. Lewis Parks, of Connecticut, spoke in fayor of the 
amendment, and Mr. G. R. Fairbanks, of Florida, spoke 
against it. 

The hour for adjournment having arrived, further debate 
was postponed until Wednesday. 

The House of Bishops gave its consent to the admission 
of Colorado and Oregon dioceses. 

On Tuesday evening a large and enthusiastic Meeting in 
behalf of work ameng the colored people was held in the 
Church of the Holy Communion. Bishop Dudley, who, of 
all the Southern bishops, has come out most prominently 
in the matter of colored evangelization, presided, and made 
an eloquent speech on the equality of all men in the 
Church. The Rev. J. B. Massiah, the well-known colored 
clergyman of Annapolis, Md., the Rev. Dr. Eccleston, of 
Baltimore, and the Rev. T. W. Cain, a colored clergyman, 
of Galveston, Tex., made strong and stirring speeches, AL 
together the meeting was a great success. 

On Wednesday morning, October 9th, two messages were 
received from the House of Bishops, one announcing the 
concurrence of the House of Bishops in the changes in the 
Prayer Book thus far adopted by the House, The second 
announced that the House of Bishops had appointed the 
following on the Joint Committee on the Provincial Sys- 
tems: the Bishops of Connecticut, Texas, Central New 
York, Pennsylvania and Kentucky. 

The Committee on the Admission of New Dioceses 
reported adversely on the petitions of the diocese of Ne 
braska and Michigan to have a portion of their territory 
set off as missionary jurisdictions. Tbe general Church 
would be responsible for such missionary jurisdictions, g 
consideration that may have had something to do with the 
decision of the Committee. 

An attempt was then made to re-open the case of Reso- 
lution VIII in regard to the use of the Litany, which was 
recently rejected by the House; but the House again voted 
it down, notwithstanding the fact that the House of Bish- 
ops was anxious that it should pass. 

The order of the day was then called for, which was the 
report of the Committee on the Judicial System of the 
Church. Among those who made careful and ablespeeches 
on this important question were Joseph Packard, Jr, 
of Maryland; H. C. Judd, of Chicago; J. M. Woolworth, of 
Nebraska; James McConnell, of Louisiana; the Rev. Dr. 
Egar, of Central New York, and Stephen P. Nash. The 
Rev. F. W. Taylor, of Springfield, Ill., proposed 4 slight 
amendment which, however, he afterward withdrew. The 
Rev. Dr. Kedney, of Minnesota, offered a resolution to the 
effect that the House of Bishops be constituted a Court of 
Appeals. The Rev. Dr. F. P. Davenport, of Springfield, in 
a lucid speech, advocated the passage of the Committee’s 
report. Then after some skirmishing it was decided totake 
a vote on the question at noon on Thursday. 

At 3:30 p.M. a Memorial service in honor of Bishop Vail 
was heldin St. George’s, both houses uniting in it. Bishops 
Neely, Coxe and Clark officiated. 

The House of Bishops gave its consent to the consecra- 
tion of Bishops-elect Leonard, of Ohio, and Davies, of Michi- 
gan. 

The principal feature of the short session of Thursday, 
October 10th, was the defeat of the amendment looking to 
the establishment of a Court of Appeals. Previous to the 
discussion of this question a number of resolutions were 
presented most of which were referred to the proper com- 
mittees. The Rev. Dr. Stringfellow, of Alabama, spoke in 
favor of the Judicial Amendment. The Rev. John Wilkin- 
sop, of Quincey, made astrong argument against 4 Court of 
Appeals, and Mr. Burgwin, of Pittsburg, made the closing 
speech in favor of the measure. Several amend ments 
which had been made were either voted down or with- 
drawp, and at twelve o’clock a vote was taken by dioceses 
andorders on the main question with the following result: 
Clerical, yeas 28; nays 18; divided 5; lay, yeas 23; nays 
divided 2. The measure was therefore lost by @ nov-col- 
currence of orders; and it was made more evident than 
ever that the Church does not desire such a court, for at 
attempt to establish it has always been defeated. 

At 12:30 o’clock the Convention adjourned to attend the 
luncheon given to the members by the Board of Managers 
of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, in the par- 
lors of the Academy of Music, and also to attend the great 
missionary mass meeting in the Academy of Music at 
3 P.M. 

The luncheon was a pleasant, informal affair, the only 
criticism of which was that the parlors of the Academy 
were too small to accommodate the large number of peop 
who were present. 

At three o’clock every seat in the Academy of Music was 
occupied by a representative audience which came pte 
some words of missionary cheer from a number of 
speakers. In the absence of Bishop Potter, Bishop Du ve 
presided. A short special service consisting of hymns, ttle 
Apostles’ Creed and a few collects was used, Bishop Tu 
officiating. a 

The first speaker was Bishoy Courtney, of Nova Bootie 
who with graceful dignity made some practical sug West- 
as to the best way to get Nastern people interested in 
erp missions. i 

“T have been told,” he said, “that there is a very — in 
feeling on the part of a good many people scattered # 
the wide West that the Church at the East cares very 
aoout them. You know very well that that idea is not 
but that the people he East do care for those 800 
West. But what is wanted hat it may be possi 

with this wrong impression? The first thing is : 
live man fromthe country where these people live 
and tell us just what sort of life they live out there. 
need is somebody who will do on the religious 





Harte did on the human side, and make us feel that ¢ 
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weread as miners, cowboys, lumberers, farmers, are 
ioe beings like you and me, with the desire to know the 
jp whose image they are made, the Saviour who died for 
# and the Holy Spirit who sanctifies them. Have you ever 
that our surroundings in the East keep us ‘straight’? 
gs and put us out into what is called the ‘Wild West,’ put 
jntoa mining camp; take away theconsciousness of being 
us py anybody round about, and let us fall into the life that 

on round there. How many of us could keep straight?” 
« Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks followed with a powerful 
and eloquent address instinct with all the glowing enthu- 
of his great nature, in which he described how Chris. 
tianity should be presented to the heathen. Here is a por- 
of it which, however, but faintly gives an impression 

of its logical force and fervor. 


«When aman walks through the streets of any foreign city 
missionary work is going on, he thanks God more and 
more devoutly for the missionary work of the Church, and 
tocome back and bear testimony to the people of the 
york the Church is doing. It is no longer in most of the world 
the individual missionary, the man separating himself from 
other association, and going almost as if his country flung 
him out of its bosom, to the work. He goes now as part of the 
experience of his country, as the inevitable utterance of 
one part of its life, to the other part of the world, and so Chris- 
tian missions have in some degree assumed a different char- 
goter as the world has come to this contact of nation with na- 
tion and race with race. Yet, while we want to remember this, 
jtmust always be in the contact of soul with soul and personal 
life with personal life that Christian missions have their real 
esential character and purity. It is these two influences play- 
ing upon one another that makes the richness of missionary life 
today. The aspect of the relationship between races and na- 
tions gives a sort of broadness and dignity that redeems from 
any pettiness the relationship in which the missionary stands 
with those to whom he brings the Gospel message. These two 
things make missionary work the most pathetic and the most 
heroic work in which man can be engaged, and dignifies the 
nissionary as the nobiest member of the noblest occupation, 
thenoblest doer of the noblest work that has ever been com- 
nitted to human hearts and hands. 

But you may build your churches, you may set them in your 
great Christian lands in all their national majesty, but the 
egence and power of the Christian life lies in the touch of soul 
upon soul. Everything else is but machinery. You may get rid 
of the machinery, but the power may go on. Get rid of the 
power, and the machinery all tumbles to pieces. Think of the 
wayin which you speak to your child of Cnrist, and then it 
seems to me you have exactly the pattern for speaking to the 
heathen. Simplicity must be in the message which you carry, 
anda profound reverence for the message which you carry must 
bein yoursoul. Remember what simplicity is. It is not mea- 
gerness. It is not the stripping away of this, that and the other 
thing until you come to some bare truism. Simplicity is the 
greatcomprehensive power which groups all;within the large, 
enveloping spirit. Simplicity holds more than any complication 
can, To become simple in not to become mean, but to become 
yast and grand, with the conception that all truth is one within 
the great envelopment of the truth. 

“There are many people to-day teaching their children things 
they have ceased to believe, because they once believed them, 
and it seems to them that their children’must have some sort of 
margin to lose in order that they may retain something of what 
isprecious in their faith. These are precisely the vices with 
which the missionary presents himself to the heathen, and they 
are essential hindrances to the great work of the Gospel among 
the heathen to-day. You like to see your chiid, if you are fit to 
teach him, a different sort of Christian from yourself. Try to 
nake him an exact reproduction of your own Christianity, and 
you hamper the new power with which vou try to inspire bim. 
Aprofound faith in the personal intention of God for every soul 
he has sent into the world—that is at the heart of all mission 
work, Let my religion be a simple metaphysical truth, and 1 
despair of making anybody receive it as my land has received 
it. Let it be a matter of law or organization, and I don’t see 
why I should take it across the sea. If it be a living relation to 
aliving Master, I shall go and lead my brethren across the sea 
intheir way as he has led me in mine. The Christian Gospel 
Tesumes its distinctively personal character when it stands in 
ve of the heathen. It is a principle of foreign mis- 
sions that we must have a clear perception of the diverging life 
of Christian men and Christian nations. 

“When I found our missionary in Japan the other day trans- 
lating Pierson on * The Creed ’ into Japanese for the instruction 
of Japanese disciples, I thought it was wrong. What is needed 
issomething vastly more intrinsic than such things. If you 
could have the power to transfer the Anglican theological estab- 
lishment to Japan to-day,it would be the stupidest thing to do. 
oe “age the nation. Go there and simply touch their 

Swiththe power of Christ. I don’t deprecate theology or 
ecclesiastical establishments; but I do say that every land must 
have its own theology and its own ecclesiastical establishments. 

A missionary should understand as much as possible of the re- 

ligion of the people to whom he goes; therefore it is true that the 

missionary cannot do his work unless with the profoundest 
insight, with the most eager craving, he enters into the religion 
blind and dark as it may be, under which men have lived and 

Mehannt Sometimes nobler lives than they would have done 

: ied with the hope, fainter than the glorious certain- 
oe Stich we rejoice, but enough to make them conquer 

Bishop Talbot, of Wyoming and Idado, has alread 

’ , has y made 

Sich a reputation as a good speaker that when he came 

‘rward to speak he was greeted by astorm of applause. 
an Dg the taking up of the collection he entertained his 
ee listeners with a number of capital stories about 
evide ng life in his great jurisdiction. The bishop is 

ntly a “hustler,” as the boys out West would say. 
ee ideally right man in the right place. 

mutt Justice Melville W. Fuller was to have spoken, but 

suddenly called to Washington in the morning. His 
was taken by Seth Low, President-elect of Columbia 

His eaa who spoke as representing the laity of the Church. 
dress was not only eloquent, but tinged with a deep 

. oa fervor. With such laymen as Seth Low to hold 
© hands of the clergy, it is not wonderful that the 
Charch prospers. After Mr. Low’s address, the 

closed with the benediction. In point of numbers, 

TS and enthusiasm it was one of the most notable 


gatherings that have taken place in this city in 
Months. 


¥, October 11th, was a busy day in the Convention. 


- Dr. Benedict, of Southern Obio, chaiiman of the 
ittee on Constitutional Amendments, piesented an 


adverse report on the question of proportionate representa- 
tion, which was placed on the calendar. The report recites 
the fact that memorials praying for proportionate repre- 
sentation were received from the dioceses of Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburg, Massachusetts, Long Island, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, and that some of these memorials favored 
such achange in the manner of voting as to take away the 
right of voting by dioceses. A memorial was also received 
from the dioceseof New Jersey, objecting to proportionate 
representation. 

The report is so importaut that it is here given in full as 
follows: 


‘The Committee on Amendments to the Constitution have 
had before them memorials from the dioceses of Pennsylvania, 
Central Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, Massachusetts, Long Island, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, askingfor such a change in Ar- 
ticle II of the Constitution as shall make the number of depu- 
ties in General Convention proportionate to the number of clergy 
or parishes or communicants in the diocese; and some of these 
memorials favoring also such a change in the matter of voting 
as to take away the right of voting by dioceses, and having also 
before them a memorial from the diocese of New Jersey object- 
ing to any such proposed alteration, they have given the sub- 
jects careful consideration, and beg leave respectfully to re- 
port: 

“That the proposed amendments are plain departures from 
the fundamental principles on which our Ecclesiastical Consti- 
tution was formed, and on which it has for a century contin- 
ued: First, the equality of the dioceses in their representation 
in general convention; and (second) the right of the diocese on 
aly question to demand that the vote be taken by dioceses, not 
by individuals. Twice only within the century has the formal 
effort been made to unsettle these first foundations, once in 
1832—indefinitely postponed, and once in 1883—signally defeated. 
The question naturally arises why this apparently organized 
effort to subvert fundamental principles is again so soon re- 
newed. 

‘1. It seems to be taken for granted by many, and indeed, in 
one at least of the memorials presented it is so stated, that our 
Ecclesiastical Constitution had, in the minds of its founders, the 
National Constitution for its model; and hence, if this be so, it is 
but right to make the conformity more perfect. Your Commit- 
tee, on the other hand, find no ground for such an opinion. The 
National Constitution was an untried thing. The same men 
were, to some extent, in the conventions of both Church and na- 
tion, and the fact that not one of them, so far as the records of 
the Convention, the comments of Bishop “White, the writers of 
American Church history, reveal the facts, ever proposed any 
other fundamental principle in organization of the Church of 
Deputies than equal representation and a vote by States or dio- 
ceses. Which were then coterminous. This fact,as your Commit- 
tee take it to be, rather proves that they did not consider one a 
model for the other. 

“2. It is thought, and said in some of these memorials, that the 
growth of the country, the rapid increase in population, the mul- 
tiplication of dieceses, are bringing about such disproportion be- 
tween dioceses that equal representation becomes more and more 
inequitable and unjust. The question, to your Committee’s 
mind is, Did these inequalities exist a century ago? The answer 
is: They did exist when the Constitution was established and 
were greater then than now. The ratio now, in the number of 
clergy, between the largest diocese and the smallest, is 18 to 1. 
One hundred years ago the ratio was 30 to 1 between Virginia and 
Rhode Island, 20 to 1 between Virginia and Delaware, 15 to 1 be- 
tween Virginia and Massachusetts. 

“This disproportion decreases as population increases. The 
new dioceses of to-day are the strong dioceses of the near future. 
The larger dioceses divide. The tendency is toward a greater 
equality. Meanwhile the large dioceses increase in number, and 
the possibility of their votes being outweighed by the votes of 
the smai! dioceses becomes yearly more remote. 

** Your Committee see no reasonable ground of apprehension 
of possible evils in the future that would justify the attempt to 
take away the right to call for a vote by dioceses and orders. 
This provision of the Constitution is meant to guard against any 
hasty legislation. It is perhaps as effectual a safeguard as can 
be desired. 

* Your Committee have entered more fully than is their wont 
into the grounds of their disagreement withso many memorials, 
out of regard tothe great importance of the subject, its recent 
wide agitation in the Church, and out of respect to the highly 
honored and influential dioceses from which these memorials 
come. Other reasons which might be urged against the proposed 
amendments we do not now adduce. Feeling that it would be 
unwise to attempt to subvert fundamental principles on which 
the General Convention of a great expanding national Church 
has for a century stood strong and safe, your Committee offer 
the following resolution: 

* Resolved, That it is not expedient to make any change in the 
basis of representation in the House of Deputies or in the man- 
ner of voting.” 


The report of the Committee on the Hymnal was taken 
up at half-past eleven. This report was accompanied by a 
printed copy of the proposed hymns, which are nearly 700 
in number. The Rev. Dr. Nelson, of Western New York, 
the Secretary of the Committee, first spoke and defended 
the work of the Committee generally. Then Mr. Burgwin, 
of Pittsburg, proposed to consider each hymn separately in 
a Committee of the Whole. The House assented to this, 
and Dr. Dix asked Mr. Burgwin to act as Chairman of the 
Committee. At one o’clock the hour for recess, only about 
twenty-five hymns had been adopted, and many were 
grumbling even about toem. So after lunch there was lit- 
tle disposition to go any further in thisline. The matter 
was referred back to the House, and for most of the after- 
noon there was a lively discussion over various resolutions, 
amendments and amendments to amendments. First the 
Rev. Dr. Egar, of Central, New York got the floor 
with a resolution reterring the whole matter of 
Hympal revision to a Commission to be composed 
of expert hymnologists, permission being given 
to use the proposed Hymnal provisionally. Then the Rev. 
Dr. Harwood, of Connecticut, offered an amendment re- 
ferring the matter back to the present Hymnal Committee 
with threeexperts added. This was tabled. Then a mul- 
titude of motions and counter-motions were made, and for 
an hour or so there was a great deal of confusion. Finaily, 
after voting down or tabling everything else, a vote by 
dioceses and orders was taken on the resolution of Dr. Egar, 
who bad, in the mean while, accepted an amendment, mak- 
ing the Commission seven, and adding the present mem- 
bers of the Hymnal Committee to it, 








This was adopted. The outcome, therefore, is the refer- 
ence of the whole subject back to the Hymual Committee 
with two experts added, a tentative use of the proposed 
Hymnal being authorized. It is somewhat difficult to see 
how this improves the situation. The addition of two expert 
hymnologists to the Committee is, perhaps,a gain. But 
no matter how excellent the work of the Commission may 
be, it will be picked to pieces by the next Genera }Conven- 
tion, and the result will be the same as now. 

During the past week there has been a celebra ticn ci ibe 
Holy Communion in St. George’s every morning at half- 
past seven o’clock, a striking fact when it is remembered 
how contrary to the old traditions of St. George’s a daily 
celebration of the communion is. Under the circumstances, 
however, the attendance at these celebrations has not been 
large; for the number of deputies in the Convention who 
believe in the divine obligation of a daily celebration 
is not large. The daily morning service at nine o’clock has 
not been very well attended either; but that is partly due to 
the fact tbat most of the deputies are housed far away from 
St. George’s. 

On Saturday morning, October 12th, after the disposal of 
the routine business, theorderfor the day was called for. 
This was the report of the Liturgical Revision Committee, 
which was appointed by the last General Convention, to 
report what further changes, if any, in the Prayer Book, 
aredesirable, and to compile a book of offices for sundry 
occasions not provided for in the Prayer Book. Besides 
the report of the Committee, there was a minority 
report, or, to be more accurate, the members 
of the Committee who dissented from the recom- 
mendations of the report, presented their views in a 
a document, which both they and those in the Convention 
who thought with them, were very anxious to have for- 
mally brought before the House. And on this question 
there was a very lively and sharp debate. On the one side 
the Rev. Dr Huntington suggested that as both reports 
were prioted and in the hands of the deputies there was no 
need of reading either of them. On the other side the High 
Churcbmen who agreed with the minority report that no 
further revision of the Prayer Book is desirable, feared 
that unless the minority report was formally read, they 
would in some way or other, lose their chance to be heard. 
With these few words of preface I will quote a portion of 
the two reports. Hereis a passage from the Committee’s 
report: 


“The reference to this Committee of so much of Schedule B 
as was not finally acted upon by both Houses shows that the 
Convention contemplated the possibility of postponing final ac- 
tion in certain matters conneeted with the revision of the 
Prayer Book until the Convention of 1892; for if this Convention 
should accept any of the proposals adopted by the House of 
Bishops three years ago, but not acted on by the House of Depu- 
ties, it would accept them as new matter ina legislative sense, 
and final action could not be taken until the next Convention. 
Among the propositions thus referred to the Committee, which 
they now recommend for adoption, may be mentioned the in- 
troduction of a lesson into the Confirmation Office, provision 
for shortening the service in certain cases in the Communion of 
the Sick, and certain verbal changes in the order for the Conse- 
cration of a Church. 

* Besides these matters thus specially referred to them, the 
Committee have felt at liberty to put into shape and to propose 
a few changes, some of which failed of consideration three 
years ago from lack of time, and some of which, presented now 
by the Committee for the first time, seem necessary to make 
complete aud clear the changes adopted three years ago. Their 
proposals, therefore, in regard to the Prayer Book may be class- 
ified under two heads: First. certain ‘additions and alterations 
in the Book of Common Prayer,’ partly presented three years 
ago, Lut either postponed or not fully considered then for lack 
of time, and partly proposed now for the first time; second, the 
alteration in form of some changes adopted at the last Conven- 
tion, but not vet actually in orporated into their places in the 
Standard Book. 

“The Committee believe that they have simply formulated 
what has seemed to them to be the mind and desire of the 
Church; and, at any rate, action upon their report will give an 
opportunity to the Church to express its opinion upon various 
questions in regard to liturgical revision, to which much atten- 
tion has been of late directed. The Committee have thought it 
best to bring these matters now to the attention of the General 
Convention in recognition of the widespread wish (with which 
every member of the Committee sympathizes), to bring the work 
of revision as rapidly as possible to an end, so that the standard 
Prayer Book may be printed, and all inconvenience of use or un- 
settlement of feeling may be done away. 

** As the second part of their report, the Committee herewith 
present a book of offices (reserving the privilege of making 
amendments in certain matters), which is intended to provide 
for such occasional service and prayer as are not now included 
inthe Book of Common Prayer, and perhaps cannot be so in- 
cluded, at least until their value has been tested by long use. 
While seeking material from the best sources within their 
reach, and providing for what they believed te be the wishes and 
needs of the Church, the Committee have been careful, in the 
compilation of this book, to insert nothing which could even 
seem to displace anything in the Book of Common Prayer, and 
toavoid the formation of any office the use and arrangement of 

which belong more properly to the Episcopate. They would re- 
mind the Convention that under the resolution by which this 
book was ordered to be prepared, even if it be set forth by the 
General Convention, it can only be allowed to be used under au- 
thorization by the ordinary, and cannot in any wise be consid- 
ered a part of the Book of Common Prayer. 

“The Committee have not been chiefly concerned, in their de- 
liberations, with the question of the adoption of their report in 
any of its suggestions, or of the acceptance of any of the resolu- 
tions. They have sought only to present the subject referred to 
them in the most complete and careful form, and to do what in 
them lay to avoid the appearance of work imperfectly done. 
And the Committee are satisfied that it would be imperfectly 
done if no action is taken upon their report. In dealing with 
the more important and critical matter of the Book of Common 
Prayer, they have had constantly in mind the importance of 
perpetuating and strengthening the bond of a common use in 
England, Scotiand and Ireland,in the British Colonies, and in 
the United States. They have not Jost sight of the peculiar link 
which binds this Church to the Church in Scotland; and they 
have been guided, in some most impertant points, by action per- 
fected in the Convocations of the Church of England in their 
two Houses, and only awaiting the assent of the Parliament and 





the Crown to become the law of the realm.” 
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The minority of this Committee, consisting of Bishop 
Hugh Miller Thompson, the Rev. Dr. Cornelius E. Swope 
and the Rev. Dr. W. J. Gold, present their views in a state- 
ment of which the following is a part: 


“It is of inestimable importance that a book which stands in 
such a close relation to the spiritual life of the soul should be 
fixed in its character, that men should feel that in the contents 
of this book they have something that is all but’ unchangeable. 
... The last and fatal result of familiarizing the minds of our 
people with alterations in the Prayer Books as a common and 
easy thing must inevitably be to arouse questions about the ex- 
pression of doctrine, either in its devotional form throughout 
the book, or in the venerable and sacred symbols of the faith 
itself. It is probable that nothing which has occurred in our 
generation—not all the assaults of skeptical criticism from 
without—has so shaken the ancient reverence for the sacred 
Scriptures in the minds of Christians at large as the publication 
of the revised version of the Bible. 

“It was equally inevitable and was not unforeseen at the be- 
ginning of the present movement that to bring the Prayer Book 
into the arena of discussion and change would have a strong 
tendency to produce similar consequences in the attitude of 
men’s minds toward the time-honored forms of devetion, which 
are so precious a part of our heritage from the ancient Church, 
and, fostering a spirit of indifference, would open the door to 
far wider departures from the old standards than the promot- 
ers of revision could ever have contemplated. 

* Such results are no less probable, whether the definite pro- 
posals for alteration at any time are generally good or whether 
they are bad, if the process be continued through a series of 
years and new changes are constantly being introduced. 

* We have also a plain duty to the religious world about us. 
The great service which this Church has rendered in times past 
to modern Christianity has not been by showing a readiness to 
minimize her own position and to adopt the methods and assim- 
ilate the tone of the Christian bodies which surround her—even 
the most orthodox and admirable among them; it has rather 
been by maintaining a certain attitude of conservatism and 
stedfastness, by making it felt, that there is here something 
fixed and enduring against which ‘the waves of this trouble- 
som: world’ may beat in vain, and which makes no substantial 
concessions to the iconoclastic spirit of the age, shows little 
deference to the fleeting phases of public opinion, and cannot be 
overthrown or compromised in the face even of determined sus- 
picion and gusts of popular passion. Storms arise, rage and 
subside, but the Church remains unshaken. 

“The Prayer Book has been to the world the symbol of this 
grand stedfastness. It has been felt that itis no mere book of 
devotiona! forms, such as devout and scholarly men or religious 
organizations may at any time compose for themselves, but that 
it furnishes the outward and visible clothing of a life which 
man has not created. Itisthe outgrowth of centuries, during 
which the essential spirit has always been the same. It is the 
living voice of a Church filled with living power, speaking out 
of the abundance of her heart. 

“Tt is this, no accidental characteristic, but the external sign 
of an essential nature, which more than everything else has con- 
stituted the charm which draws the Christian world to the 
Prayer Book with an irresistible fascination. And here lies one 
of the greatest sources of the Church’s strength. Let us beware 
of frittering away by a prolonged course of discussion and alter- 
ation this immense advantage. Let us not for any fancied im- 
provements here and there, spread abroad the conviction that, 
after all, the conservatism of the Church has been but a tempo- 
rary phase, and by seeming to hold cheap the precious legacy 
which has come to us from our forefathers, cheapen it also in 
the eyes of the world.” 

To avoid confusion it may be well to state here in passing 
that the changes in the Prayer Book recommended in this 
report come before the Convention as new matter, and 
therefore such of them as are adopted will have to be no- 
tified to all the dioceses, and come before the Convention of 
1892 for final ratifieation. On the other hand, the changes 
which were ratified in the first week of this Convention 
were adopted by the lest General Convention, and are now 
a part of the Prayer Book. 

The extreme wing of the High Church party, with a com- 
paratively few exceptions, has never been friendly to the 
present Prayer Book revision movement, and the members 
of this party have done everything possible to hinder or 
prevent it. Their reason for taking this attitude is, that 
they find, or think they find, all the liberty they desire in 
the present Prayer Book, and they therefore prefer to have 
it as it is until they are strong enough to revise it in the di- 
rection of a greater Catholicity, as they interpret that 
word. Of course, they could expect no such revision as 
that from Dr. Huntington, who is at the head of the revis- 
ion movement, and whose main idea has been to make the 
services of the Church richer, more flexible and more 
adapted than they now are tothe expanding needs of the 
American Episcopal Church. With extreme Catholics on 
the other hand, the very thought of modifying or adapting 
Divine truth, or a divinely imposed form of worsnip, 
bearing the sacred stamp of age and long use, is little 
less than sacrilegious. It is true, they would be very will- 
ing’ to modify the public worship of the Church so as to 
bring into closer harmony with the usages of the second, 
third, fourth, fifth or sixth centuries; but that, in their 
opinion, is a very different thing from trying to satisfy the 
ideals of the concrete men and women of this age and gen- 
eration. And, tho they may be unconscious of the 
fact, they are much more anxious to find out what men 
who died ages ago liked and disliked than tney are to find 
out what plain, unheroic, unpoetical every-day men of this 
age like and dislike. I presume neither to blame nor criti- 
cise them for taking this view of the matter, which may be 
entirely right, so far as I am here concerned, I only men- 
tion it to explain more fully the attitude of the ‘‘ Catholic” 
party on this revision question. 

In the debate which arose over the question whether the 
minority report should be read, Dr. Huntington, the Rev. 
Dr. Spalding, of California, tne Rev. George M. Christian, 
of Newark and the Rev. F. W. Taylor, of Springfield, II1., 
bore a leading part. Dr. Spalding’s attitude toward Dr. 
Huntington, in this Convention and the last, has been de- 
cidedly hostile and agressive, as tho he had some private 
grudge against the reverend deputy from New York. Mr. 
Christian, who gained the good-will of the house the other 
day by a well delivered, tho somewhat showy, speech de- 
fending the Nicene Creed, on this occasion marred the effect 

of his remarks in favor of the minority report, by acertain 








swagger of manner, and a suggestion of cracking the High 
Church partylash. Mr. Taylormade some remarks calling 
attention to the parliamentary skill and cunning of Dr 
Huntington, and warning the House not to yield to his 
charms. 


“We don’t propose,” said Mr. Christian, “to come here and 
be electioneered out of the chance to be heard. We want to 
have the Committee Report discussed freely, but first settle the 
primary question. I think there are enough of us here to settle 
whether we goa step in this direction. That is the first ques- 
tion logically. If that is lost, and it is the opinion of this House 
that we shail have further revision, then we are prepared to 
take up the report section by section.” 


In replying to this, Dr. Huntington said : 


“There is no occasion for any excitement on this subject. 
The remarks of the deputy from Newark are perfectly just. I 
submit that it is also just that at least the same courtesy should 
be shown to the majority of a committee that is shown to the 
minority.” 


And to show that he had no wish to cut off the report of 
the minority he read a resolution that he had drawn up 
before the discussion began, providing that the House go 
into committee of the whole on the question under several 
specified conditions as to the order of procedure, among 
them being the consideration of the minority report in its 
turn. “If we are to deal with liturgical revision satisfac- 
torily,’’ said he, ‘the only way is to go into committee of 
the whole.”’ 

A vote was then taken on Dr. Spalding’s motion to have 
the report of the minority read, and it was carried by a 
vote of 168 to 68. The House received the result with loud 
applause, which caused Dr. Dix to rap loudly for order. 
““The standing rule of this House is,” be said, ‘* that ap- 
plause shall not be permitted. If that rule is infringed in 
the galleries the Chair will order the galleries to be closed. 
It is especially improper, the Chair ventures to add, in the 
house of God.”’ 

The people in the galleries looked surprised as it was 
the deputies who had applauded. Then the Rev. Dr. Gold, 
of Chicago, read the minority report, every deputy in the 
house having a printed copy of the same before-him, which 
was fortunate, as the reverend deputy was heard by only 
afew. Nobody cared much to hear; but the High Church- 
men felt happy because they had shown their strength. 
The minority report concluded with the following resolu- 
tion: 

* Resolved, That the revision of the Prayer Book be broughtto 
an end at the present session of the General Convention with 
the ratification such propositions of the Convention of 1886 as 
may seem best.” 


Dr. Huntington then arose and said: 


**Now that the decks are cleared, tho in my judgment notin 
a way respectful to the officers of the ship, I desire to offer an 
amendment tothe amendment. The minority report—that ad- 
mirable document—lam not ,speaking in irony—had already 
been read to me at full length. and as it contained no suggestion 
of action [cries of ‘ Oh!’]—well, a suggestion of non-action, I feel 
that lam entirely right in omitting the mention of it from my 
resolution.” 


So he simply offered a resolution to go into a committee 
of the whole to consider the majority report. In speaking 
of this amendment he said: 


“I desire to say, in premise, that am by no means in sym- 
pathy with a great part of the majority report. If I may be par- 
doned a few words of personal reminiscence, I would say that 
my reason for declining to serve on the Joint Committee of Lit- 
urgical Revision, to which you, sir, did me the honor three years 
ago to appoint me, was not, as may have been considered, by 
some persons at the time, chagrin. It was not disappointment, 
It was not loss of hope, for I never despair of the Republic, but it 
was solely and wholly owing to the conviction, which has been 
deepened in the lapse of time, that I could more effectively serve 
the cause we have in hand, which cause is the providing of a 
great people with a manual of worship adequate to their relig- 
ious needs, by taking a position of independence. I appear, 
therefore, not asa memberof the committee, but only in the ca- 
pacity of candid friend, and I am candid enough to say, and I 
think the saying of it will disarm some of the opposition which 
has been foretokened by the eloquent deputies who have ad- 
dressed you this morning, that many, many things in this report, 
I hope, will faiito pass. I have no sympathy, for instance, with 
anything in the report that trenches upon doctrine. I have no 
spmpathy with the proposition of restoring old English archa- 
isms; neither have I any sympathy with the disciplinary rubrics 
recommended in this report. But I say also that a good half of 
it isadmirable; that it will tend, if adopted, to highten and en- 
hance those characteristics of the Book of Common Prayer upon 
which the minority, in admirable English, have descanted.” 


The Rey. G. D. Dumbell, of Tennessee, said: 


**T cannot exaggerate the feeling in the Church against any 
further, I had almost said tampering with the Book of Common 
Prayer. If the gates are to be kept open in this matter, it is im- 
possible tosay when we shall see the end.” 


The Rev. Arthur C. A. Hall, of Massachusetts, better 
known as *‘Father’’ Hall, surprised not only his ‘‘Catho- 
lic” friends, but also Dr. Huntington, by a speech in which 
he eloquently seconded that gentleman’s resolution, and 
showed that an intelligent revision of the Church’s liturgy 
to adapt it to the needs of the American people is in strict 
accordance with the Catholic ideas. ‘‘Has Father Hall 
‘ratted’ ?”? whispered a very High Church deputy when 
Father Hall finished. 

The fact of the matter probably is, that Father Hall, who 
is perhaps the ablest member of the Catholic party in the 
Convention, sees clearly the stupidity of opposing any revis- 
ion onthe ground that the Prayer Book is good enough as 
it is. For, if the Catholics should ever gain the ascendency, 
they would be stopped on that ground from making such 
revisions as they would desire. A few Catholics like Father 
Hall and the Rev. Dr. Davenport, of Springfield, I11., see 
this, and realize also the importance of presentingCatholic 
truth and Catholic formularies in such a way asto win the 
allegiance of the people; for even so divine a thing as the 
Catholic Ckurch cannot exist without people. 

One o’clock, the hour of adjournment on Saturday, hav- 





ing arrived, the further consideration of t; subject 
postponed until Monday. - Wos 
Among the resolutions that were put on the cal 
referred to the proper Committees nefore the order of 
day was called for were the following: the 


“ Resolved (the House of Bishops concurring), That the 
ing change be made in Article 9 of the Constitution, ana” 
the proposed alteration be made known to the diocesan that 
tions that the same may be adopted in the next General 
tion in accordance with the provisions of Article 9 of the — 
stitution: Change the words ‘a majority’ in line wena 
‘two-thirds,’ so that it shall read as follows: ‘ This * 
shall be unalterable unless in General Convention by 
Church in two-thirds of the dioceses which may have in. i 
the same,” etc. 

“* Resolved (the House of Bishops concurring), That the follow. 
ing change be made in Article 8 of the Constitution, and that é 
proposed alteration be made known to the several diocesan ~ 
ventions in order that the same be adopted in the ensuing ping 
eral Convention, namely: Change the word * majority’ int 
places to ‘two-thirds,’ and add the words ‘ provided that the 
— shall take effect after the General Convention of 

“ Resolved, That the Clergymen’s Retiring Fund 
heartily approved in its principles and methods, and is com. 
mended to the support of the clergymen and laity of the Church, 

** Resolved, That every diocese of this Church be asked to pass 
a canon similar to that of the Diocese of Newark on the subject 
of a Clergy Pension Fund. 

“* Resolved, That the secretarv of this House be instructed to 
transmit these resolutions, together with copies of the Teport of 
the Clergymen’s Retiring Fund Society and of the aforesaid 
canon of the Diocese of Newark, to the convention of each 
diocese.” 


The consecration of the Rev. Dr. William Andrew Leon- 
ard, some years ago rector of the Church of the Redeemer 
Brooklyn, and recently rector of St. John’s Church, Wash. 
ington, as Bishop of Ohio, took place in St, Thomas’s 
Church, New York City, on Saturday, October 12th, be- 
ginning at 11 A.M. Only those who had tickets were ad. 
mitted to the center aisles, but long before the beginning 
of the ceremony the church was packed. The procession 
marched out of the church in the following order; 


I. Laymen.—1. Vestry of St. John’s, Washington. 2, Lay dep. 
uties from Maryland. 3. Lay deputies from Ohio. 4, Lay mem. 
bers of Ohio Standing Committee. 

Il. Clergymen—1. Clergy, not of Ohioor Maryland. 2, Clerica) 
deputies from Maryland. 5. Ohio clergy, deputies, and men- 
bers of Standing Committee. 4. Rector and assistants of gt, 
Thomas’s Church. 5. Secretaries of the two houses of the Gen. 
eral Convention. 6. The Rev. Dr. Leonard, with attending Pres. 
byters. 7. Presenting Bishops—Maryland and Southern Ohio, 
8. Other Bishops. 9. The Preacher, the Bishop of Albany, 10, 
Foreign Bishops. 11. The Presiding Bishop. 


When the procession reached Fifth Avenue it was joined 
by the students of the General Theological Seminary, 
under the direction of the Rev. Dr. G. R. Vandewater, of 
St. Andrew’s Church. The whole precession marched into 
the church, the hymn “songs of Praise” being sung asa 
processional. Among the bishops present were Bishops 
Williams, Courtney, Doane, Potter, Whipple, Tuttle, Whit 
taker, B. H. Paddock, Vincent and Paret. Bishop Vin- 
cent, of Southern Ohio. was the celebrant. Bishop Coutt- 
ney read the Epistle, and Bishop Whitehead, of Pittsburg, 
read the Gospel. The sermon was preached by Bishop 
Doane, of Albany, and as might be expected wasa masterly 
discourse. The presenters were Bishops Vincent and Paret. 
Bishops Williams, Courtney, Doane, Potter, Paret, White- 
head and Vincent united in the laying on of, hands, The 
impressive ceremony closed with the recessional hymn 
** Hark! the sound of holy voices.”’ 

Bishop Leonard will make an admirable bishop of the 
important diocese of Ohio, which comprises the northern 
part of the State. His immediate predecessor in that office 
was Bishop Bedell, who owing to age and increasing in- 
firmities was permanently disabled about two years ago 
from performing the duties of his office. At first an at- 
tempt was made to elect an assistant bishop, but every one 
elected to that anomalous office, including Dr. Leonard, 
promptly declined. Finally Dr. Bedell resigned, and Dr. 
Leonard having been elected bishop accepted. He isre- 
garded as a conservative churchman and will doubtless 
soon become very popular in his diocese. 

On Monday morning, October 14th, after morning prayer 
little business was done before eleven o’clock, the time ap- 
pointed for the meeting of the two houses as a Board of 
Missions. There being no petitions or memorials to pre 
sent, the house found itself with no business before it, and 
the report of the Committee on Liturgical Revision was 
called up; but as the house was very thin, many of those 
especially interested in this question being absent, after 
some disscussion it was decided to postpone the considera- 
tion of this important matter. p 

At about half-past eleven o’clock, the two Houses satas& 
Board of Missions, Bishop Clark being in the chair. And at 
the very opening of the meeting the feeling against inter 
rupting the regular legislative business of the Convention 
by these missionary meetings, found vent. Dr. Shattuck 
called attention to the fact that the Convention was Very 
much behind. Another deputy offered a resolution on the 
subject which was carried, and on motion of Dean Hoff- 
man it was voted to adjourn the Board at one o’clock, t0 
meet to-morrow evening at eight o’clock. 

The first speaker was Bishop Johnston, of the Mission 
ary Jurisdiction of Western Texas, who unfortunately 
spoke of the general principles of missionary work, 
than his specific work in Texas, about which the large aa 
dience present was anxious to hear. 

At this point the friends of the Board of Missions rallied, 
and a resolution to reconsider the vote postponing the 
sionary meeting was carried. [t was then voted to 
continue the meeting of the Board for the rest of 


day.. 
Bishop Leonard, of Utah, then spoke about the diffu on 


ties of his field. Bishop Kendrick, of New Mexico, 
ed, after which the Board adjourned uatil after the 
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FRAGMENTS. 


Rev. George I. Magill, rector of Old Trinity, 
Newport is one of the Rhode Island deputies. 


The Rev. Frederic W. Taylor, of Springfield, Ill., tho 
man, is coming forward as one of the ready de- 
vaonet the House. 
The Rev. Dr. Benedict, of Southern Ohio, is one of 
the weightiest men in the Convention. He is the rector ot 
alarge church in Cincinnati. 


The Rev. Dr. Campbell Fair, of Western Michigan, 
nsfor many years the rector of one of the largest churches 
in Baltimore. He isa very strong preacher, and a pastor 
beloved. 

_.Mr. Seth Low is one of the most regular and atten- 
siveot the deputies. He is an officer in the Sunday-school 
ofSt. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, and is intimately identified 
with the Missionary Scciety of the Episcopal Church. 


weer 


‘The Rev. Dr. C. W. Leffingwell, of the diocese of 

si , Ill, is the editor of The Living Church, of Chicago, 

is tbe Western organ of the advanced Catholic party. 

He does his talking in his paper, and not on the floor of 
the House. 


The Rev. G. W. Dumbell hasa bell-like voice, but he 
js not dumb. He belongs to the extreme High Church 
party, and is an easy, graceful speaker. He has a com- 
panding presence and great dignity of manner, being per- 
haps a little inclined to take himself very seriously. 


_..Governor L. Bradford Prince, of New Mexico, is one 
of the noteworthy men of the Convention, having a com- 
manding presence, a fine voiceand great ability. He is one 
of the most tireless lay workers in the Episcopal Church, 
being identified with nearly every great movement in the 
Chureh. 


....Bishop Hugh Miller Thompson, of Mississippi, is an 
Irishman by birth and has the traditional eloquence of the 
Irishman, He was for many years one of the best-known 
menin the Episcopal Church, as the brilliant and inci- 
sive editor of The Church Journal, which is now merged 
into The Churchman. He is also remembered as the rec- 
torof Christ Church in this city. 


.... The four assistant secretaries of the House of Depu- 
ties, the Rev. Messrs. Anstice, Worthington, Vavis and 
Prout are handsome men, and iu appearance are typical 
derices. Mr. Prout is one of the mest faithful and devoted 
clergymen in the diocese of Albany. Dr. Anstice is the 
able and popular rector of St. Luke’s Church, Rochester, 
the largest Episcopal church in that city. 


....Mr, Benjamin Stark, of Connecticut, is an old Oregon 
pioneer, having settled in Portland in 1845. Hesays the 
oily public building in those days was a log school-house 
which was used for everything, Episcopal services were 
held iu this building in the evening, each attendant bring- 
ing with him a tallow candle, which he lit and held in 
froutof him, Mr. Stark is a clear and ready debater and 
isvery high in the cuuncils of the Church. 


...In speaking of Drs. Vincent and Leonard, the two 
new bishopsof Southern Ohio and Ohio, the other day, a 
lay deputy said: ‘‘Ohio now has the prettiest and neatest 
little pony team of bishops in the country, and we don’t 
think they will take anybody’s dust.”’ Both these dioceses 
have been suffering for some years through the illness of 
their bishops, and they now look forward to a growth and 
expansion under the energetic leadership of their young 
and able prelates. 


Judge Matthew P. Deady, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, is one of the lay deputies from Oregon. It was 
he who, a short time ago refused to grant naturalization 
papers toa man whose only business was prize-fighting. 
Herefused on the ground that it is contrary to public 
Wlicy to admit to citizenship any man whose calling is 
tlawful. A good decision that; but what havoc it would 
make in the City of New York with its multitude of 
saloon-keepers who constantly break the law. 


~The Rev, Dr. W. W. Battershall is the rector of Old 
&. Peter’s, Albany, one of the most noteworthy Episcopal 
charehes in the State. The other day his congregation 
save him a magnificent reception in honor of the fifteenth 
aniversary of his rectorship, and on this occasion they 
Presented him with a purse of $1,500, a valuable set of china 
aad numerous other beautiful gifts, as a testimonial of 
t love and appreciation. The doctor is a fine preacher, 
ind isa man of the most charming geniality. 


One of the sights of the Convention is the stately pas- 
“ge up the middle aisle of the Rev. Dr. Tatlock, the Sec 
i the House of Bishops, when he has a message from 

House of Bishops to deliver. Dr. Tatlock is an Eng- 
tore by birth, with very courtly manners, and his bow, 
hands the message to the Secretary of the House, 
"minds one of the good old days of the minuet, and the 
shirt and the powdered wig, when people did not 

or abridge either their manners or their speech. 
— Martyn Hart, of the Cathedral of Denver, is 
the deputies from the newly admitted diocese of 
batdeyy » Dean Hart is an Englishman, having been the 
ten rector of a large parish in Blackheath for 
years before he came to this country. But tho 
oe hew-comer in the Great West, he is a genuine 
acme » and is one of the big things of Denver, not in 
pinion, but in that of the citizens. To hear Dean 


to — is one of the things for every visitor to Denver 


Olea Seuerally understood in the Convention that 
Chicago, Melville W. Fuller, who is is a deputy from 

had Prepared an elaborate speech against chang- 
Bame of the Church; but he has been called to 
_ ston by important ufficial business and it is feared 





fact that the lay champion of the Change of Name, Mr. S. 
Corning Judd, is also a Chieagodeputy. Indeed, so promi- 
nent has he been in this matter, that those whothink with 
him are sometimes jokingly called ‘* the Judd party.” 


....Tbe Rev. Paulus Moort, the colored clergyman who 
represents Cape Palmas in the Convention, is probably the 
most regular of all the deputies in his attendance. In the 
lobby of the Academy of Music last Thursday afternoon, 
at the close of the great missionary meeting, an Episcopal 
Sister, in the habit of her order, went up to bim, and shak- 
ing him by the hand, expressed her great pleasure at meet- 
iog him, Evidently it never entered her head that this 
dignified and courteous gentleman, respecting himself and. 
therefore respecting others, ought not to be noticed because 
he is black. 


.... The Rev. Messrs. Alford Butler and Newton Perkins 
the two secretaries of the Local Committee, have their 
office in the Memorial Building where the post-office is, and 
are unremitting in their courtesy and attention to the 
deputies. The task of taking care of so many people, and 
seeing that everything goes right, is no small one, but they 
accomplish it easily. Mr. Butler came from Michigan a 
few years ago to become the rector’ of the Church of the 
Epiphany on East Forty-seventh St., where he has been 
doing a good work, and Mr. Perkins is the devoted and suc 
cessful pastor of the large mission church of Incarnation 
Parish, in East Thirty-first Street. 


....The address of Phillips Brooks, at the Academy of 
Music, was a splendid and vivid presentation of the way 
in which foreign missions ought to be prosecuted. In sub- 
stance he said: ‘‘ Do not confound your Church machinery 
with the spirit that sets it going and keeps it going. Do not 
carry Anglo-Saxon theology to the heathen, and do not im- 
pose on them an alien organization.”” But tho Dr. Brooks 
was frequently applauded, he was not applauded so 
generously as was Bishop Talbot, when he said a few 
words in favor of a divine organization carrying the Gospel 
to every creature. The fact is Dr. Brooks’s ideas are too 
great and too catholic for humdrum parochial Christians, 
interested only in their little corner of the vineyard, to 
appreciate or understand. Bishop Talbot, with his tribute 
to the Church as the only divine agency of salvation, came 
much nearer to their thoughts and aspirations. 


THE NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL. 





THE seventh triennial session of the National Congrega 
tional Council assembled in Plymouth Church, Worces- 
ter, Mass., at 10:30 Wednesday, October 9th. President 
Cyrus Northrup, of the University of Minnesota, was elected 
Moderator. 

The Secretary, the Rev. Henry A. Hazen, reported a pro- 
posal for an international Congregational Conference, com- 
ing from the Congregational Union of Kngland and Wales, 
and proceeded to describe the work on the Year Book and 
statistics. The membership of the churches has reached 
475,608, a gain of 57,044. This gain 1s almost 27,000 more than 
was reported in 1886. There are 4,568churches, a gain of 
399, chiefly in the Dakotas. The churches average 104 mem- 
bers, a gain of four. The Sunday-schools show a a gain of 
72 206 members in three years. The average benevolent giv- 
ing per member was $4.05 in 1886, and is $4.64 in 1889. The 
remaining portion of the day was taken up in preparing 
the roll and in securing reports. In the evening an elo- 
quent address was madein Mechanics’ Hall, on the “ For- 
eign Field,” by the Rev. Dr. Storrs. 

Thursday wastaken up in reports, all awaiting anxiously 
the report of the Committee on Credentials on the Georgia 
applications Proposals were made for the consolidation of 
missionary periodicals, and;they were referred. Dr. J. E. 
Twichell, of New Haven, read resolutions adopted by the 
Connecticut Association favoring bringing the societies di- 
rectly under the control of the churches. They were re- 
ferred to a committee consisting of Drs. George Leon 
Walker, of Hartford; George P. Fisher, of New Haven; 
J. E. Twitchell, of New Haven; R. R. Meredith, of Brook- 
lyn; and A. H. Quint, of Boston. At last the Committee 
on Credentials reported : 


“Tn reference to the delegates from the Conference in Georgia 
we would state that your Committee have had full and long in- 
terviews with them, and also with the delegates from the Asso- 
ciation of Georgia, and have heard the case on both sides. The 
difficulty which your committee have found in dealing with this 
question of the reception of the delegates from the Conference is 
in the present incompleteness of the organization of the churches 
in methods of fellowship. As near as we can learn, they adopt 
Congregational principles in the internal affairs of their respect- 
ive churches, but have not as yet been able to come up to the nor- 
mal methods of fellowship, with other Congregational church- 
es. 

‘* Your Committee consider the principle of fellowship in the 
ecclesiastical relations of the churches expressed in councils and 
associations or conferences and other ways as an essential fea- 
ture of Congregationalism as much so as the self-government of 
thetwo churches. It is this principle of ecclesiastical fellowship 
that seems to your Committee to be defective in the present 
methods of the churches of the Conference of Georgia. At the 
same time they wish to do their delegates justice. They have 
been hearty in their expressions of Christian fellowship for the 
association. They have also made an attempt to secure a meas- 
ure of ecclesiastical fellowship with them which was not ac- 
cepted, and they say that if they can have time to choose their 
own method they think they can bring their churches up to the 
methods of the ecclesiastical fellowship which are a part of the 
common lore of Congregationalism. Now whether it is better 
to receive the delegates of the Conference of Georgia with this 
incomplete application of the principles and methods of Congre- 
gationalism and trust that in time the Christian fellowship that 
is aroused will work out into normal ecclesiastical fellowship, 
or to refuse to admit them till they have effected on organization 
in the usual Congregational way, is a question about which 
your Committee are not agreed, which they refer to the Coun- 
cil.” 


After brief discussion this was referred to a committee, 





4 R0t be able to come back. It is an interesting 





The evening session was all occupied by addresses by the 


Rev. F. E. Clark, of Boston, on ‘“‘The Church and the 
Young,” and by A. E. Dunning, D.D., on “ The Need of 
Bible Study.” 


THE DEBATE ON THE COLOR LINE. 


FRIDAY.—At 10:15 a.m. the Moderator announced that the re- 
port of the Committee on the Georgia question was in order. 

A. H. Quint, D.D.: I may, perhaps, be allowed a few minutes 
in which to make a preliminary statement. The Committee is 
ready to report at 10 o’clock, as ordered, thus setting an excellent 
example. We have acted on the same principle as that of the 
officer of a smali body of troops who was ordered to assault a 
fort. He was told that he could not carry it, but he said: “I 
have got to,[ have the order in my pocket.” [Laughter.] We 
began immediately after the nominations for membership on the 
Committee were reported yesterday afternoon: and with the ex- 
ception of a too brief recess for tea, the Committee sat, either it- 
self or by sub-committee, until half-past twelve, eight hours or 
more; and began this morning at half-past eight; and we have 
finished our service at this time. I should like to state that in 
the sessions of the Committee there were present, when any out- 
side persons were present, all persons who desired to be present, 
who had anything to say, pro or con, on the subject. Brethren 
representing the Georgia Association were present, by represen- 
tative and secretary. Persons who have applied to be received 
as delegates from the Conference, the Superintendent of Home 
Missions in that Territory, the Western Superintendent of the 
American Missionary Association, who used to live in Atlanta 
and is perfectly familiar with the whole matter, one of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Credentials, the Vice-president, who 
represents Texas, having gone there from the North, the leading 
pastor over the Border, who knows the question tothe very roots 
—these were all present. No party was present in the absence 
of the other. Nothing was said by any one that the others did 
not hear. 

The Committee came to a unanimous report, as you will find, 
and came to it very readily. The probability is that some per- 
sons in the Council will not agree with it. I am afraid they 
won't. I have supposed, in fact, that there were two kinds of 
views, and if one prevailed it would not suit the other. I ask 
you to believe that the Committee has acted judicially, impar- 
tially, carefully, and without prejudice as far as possible, and 
with adherence to principle. The Committee felt, at each of 
the sessions, that supplication at the beginning ought to be 
made to God for his guidance, and all knelt together, including 
those who applied and those who remonstrated. A kindly and 
loving spirit prevailed. The Committee appointed the Rev. Mr. 
Hall of New Hampshire, one of its number, as Clerk. As the 
report is in his handwriting, with your permission, he will read 
the report. 

(The report of the Committee was read as follows): 

The Special Committee, to which was referred so much of 
the report of the Committee on Credentials as related to certain 
conferences in Georgia, which had appointed delegates to this 
body, respectfully report as follows: 

**A body known as the Georgia United Conference, whose 
churches were also united in several local or district confer- 
ences, is the re-organization one year anda half ago of a body 
of Congregational Methodist churches, which adopted our pol- 
ity and declared its adherence to the creed set forth by our 
Commission in 1884, in which re-organization from original Con- 
gregational churches and Free Protestant Methodist churches 
were included. Two of the five districts (all of which elected 
délegates) and the United or General Conference which, how- 
ever, is made up directly of delegates from all the churches, are 
represented at this Council by one delegate each. It seems a 
matter for devout gratitude to God that our denomination, al- 
ways free from complications in the Southern States, and yet 
well known for its unswerving adherence to the principle of the 
brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of God, and to the 
equality of rights which flow therefrom, should find a providen- 
tial opening for its Christian work in the South, both for the 
Gospel’s sake and the unity of the Northern and the Southern 
peoples. 

“The fiftv-eight churches thus asking recognition are a factor 
of most promising importance. The opportunity, if it can be 
embraced, would also seem to furnish a powerful instrumental- 

ty in advancing the interests of that race which hithe:to has 
engaged most of our efforts, and whose interests can most suc- 
cessfully be promoted only by the co-operation of the more fa- 
vored people of their own region. Our Home Missionary Socie- 
ty has already entered upon this field. 

“That some question has been raised as to the reception of 
these delegates, is the reason why this committee was appointed. 
Another body exists in Georgia, known as the Georgia Congrega- 
tional Association of 15 churches, composed almost entirely 
of colored people, which has from the beginning been recognized 
by the Nationai Council. The question whether two or more 
bodies of churches, not united to each other by any formal bond, 
or two bodies of churches somewhat overlapping each other in 
one territory, can be recognized by this Council, has been so 
repeatedly settled by precedents that neither can now admit oi 
qaestioa. In fact, this Council has at this very session already 
approved such representation in a specific case, and on the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Credentials. Some discus- 
sion has arisen in the present case because of the fact that dele- 
gates of the new churches have come both from district confer- 
ences and from the United or General Conference, which prac- 
tically assumes that the United Conference answers to what our 
rules style a State organization, by which is ordinarily under- 
stood a body substantially occupying a State, and which also 
usually includes churches divided into sub-conferences. 

** Without raising the question whether there is any other or- 
ganization in Georgia answering to this descriptior—a question 
which is not necessary to our purpcse—it seems to the Committee 
that the new churches could not under the circumstances well 
claim the position of a State organization contemplated by our 
rules. The Council has no authority to dictate the territorial 
limits of conferences or methods of grouping adopted by the 
churches. It can only ascertain whether a body is a conference 
of churches contemplated in our Constitution. Your Committee 
believes that there is no ecclesiastical or other objection to the 
admission of the delegates from the ten district conferences 
‘ which are here represented. And in this opinion it is fortunately 
supported by the voluntary and frank declaration of the dele- 
gate from the Association which was understood to-be making 
cbjection; which delegate, of his own motion and in a Christian 
spirit, avowed his belief that the delegates from the district con- 
ferences ought to be received by the Council. The objections 
made by the members of that Association were only against the 
reception of the delegates from the United cr General Confer- 
ence as not being entitled to recognition as a State body—and in 
this opinion your Committee fully concur. 

“Your Committee could here rest the entire matter by the 
consent of parties naturally sensitive and most deeply con- 
cerned. It does not seem wise, however, to ignore the fact that 
much discussion has been had upon the race or caste question 
as possibly involved in this case, The Congregational churches 
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of the United States must give no just ground for the charge of 
forgetting their unswerving allegiance to the doctrine that God 
hath made of one blood all the nationsof the evrth; that every 
Christian, without regard to race, color or language, is the peer 
of every Christian in the rights which appertain to membership 
in the Church of Christ; that no church can rightfully exclude 
from membership any Christian for the reason of race or color, 
and that no organization of churches can exclude for that rea- 
son any church otherwise qualified. But it does not appearthat 
any rule oract among tnese Churches or Conferences is alleged 
in violation of these principles, nor anything to warrant any 
suspicion as to the Christian candor and spirit of these brethren 
in their endeavor to carry them into effect. 

“ Indeed, precedent is not wanting of an ecclesiastical council 
in which churches of both bodies united for the recognition of 
a so-called colored church and the installation of a colored pas- 
tor. It also distinctly appears in documents before your Com- 
mittee that overtures for the union of the two bodies, each of 
which directly represents the churches, into a State Convention 
on the model of the organization of five New England States by 
a pro-rata representation, first emanated from the Georgia 
United Conference, which overtures, whatever their expedien- 
ey or inexpediency in a practical way, clearly conceded the 
principle of the equal standing in the Church of Christ of both 
races represented by them. It is not necessary to consider 
whether any other plan of union might or might not have been 
more desirable, when the plan actually proposed ignored the 
distinctions of color. 

*“ Your Committee desires to express its sincere respect for the 
devoted Christian spirit and the frank avowals of the brethren 
who present their credentials, and no less their admiration for 
the bearing of the members of the Asseciation. Christians of 
this character will find no difficulty in serving the Lord togeth- 
er in unity of the Spirit. After therefore,athorough examina- 
tion of the case and, we may be permitted to say, successive 
prayers for Divine guidance, vour Committee has unanimously 
come to a conclusion. 

* Inasmuch, therefore, as these churches and conferences are 
undeniably Congregational in doctrine, polity and spirit, and 
inasmuch as the rightfulness of the admitting the District Con- 
ferences has been consented to by the representatives of the 
Georgia Association, and with our profound impression of the 
Christian home and integrity of those desiring to be affiliated 
with our churches, we recommend the passage of the following 
resolution, viz.: 

“That the Rev. 8S. C. McDaniel, representing the Atlanta Dis- 
trict Conference, and the Rev. Stephen E. Bassett, representing 
the Flint River District Conference, be enrolled as representing 
these Conferences respectively, and that the Rev. A. F. Sherrill 
of Atlanta, be given a seat as an honorary member. 

* A. H. QUINT, Mass., 

“James G. DOUGHERTY, Kansas, 
“GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Vt., 
“GEORGE LEON WALKER, Conn., 
*“ HERMAN C. Riaa@s, New York, 
* G. A. SmMrras, Ohio, 

“ NATHAN H. WHITTLESEY, IIL, 
“ GEORGE E. HALL, N. H., 

* Henry L. HUBBELL, Fla.” 

The Moderator: You hear the report of the Committee. The 
question will be upon the acceptance of the report. (The report 
was accepted.) 

The Moderator: The question is now on the passage of the 
resolution. 

Remarks of the Rev. L. B. Maxwell (colored), of Sevannah, Ga. 

Dear Brethren :—I am here to utter the truth. I came to repre- 
sent the Georgia Association, and I made up my mind, before 
I came to this Council that when I came I would give the facts 
in the case, if an opportunity was given me, asI knew them. I 
would speak the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth; recegnizing that some day | shall have to appear be- 
fore the judgment bar of God. I determined, before I came, that 
if there was anything in this complication in the matter of 
Georgia about which I could not tell the whole truth I would 
not sit as a member of the Council. 

Gentlemen, when I was asked last night in the committee 
room,“ Are you willing, Mr. Maxwell, that the delegates from 
the District Conferences should be received?” I said, “1 am. 
{|Applause.] We have had no conference with them, as mem- 
bers of District Conferences. They say to us, as representatives 
from District Conferences, ‘We are willing that your churches 
should come in with ours and associate with us in the District 
Conferences,’ We are willing, as Christians, to take that upon 
its face. We believe they are sincere. We have had no confer- 
ence with them, or correspondence regarding that, and so we 
cannot say what the final result may be.” 

Let me give you my objectious to the delegates sent from the 
Georgia Conference. We have had a conference with them: 
and, altho they say they are in for union, yet, speaking for my- 
self, and conscientiously, according to my convictions, | don't 
believe that the Georgia Conference has dealt fairly with us. If 
I believed that they intended to deal fairly with us,in spite of 
the opinion of the Georgia Association, and the instructions [ 
might receive as a delegate from that body, I would cast my vute 
to receive them, eventhoit should be against me when I went 
back to South Georgia. [Applause.] 

Last November we were called upon to meet the Conference in 
Committee. A committee was appointed from the Georgia As- 
sociation and from the United Conference of Georgia, to meet 
and consult abouta union. We met, if I mistake not, on the 
20th of June; but on account of some irregularities we were not 
able to hold the consultation at tuat time. We came back to 
Atlanta, if I mistake not, on the 9ch of July. We submitted our 
propositions. First we said, ‘You have called us here for 
union. We wisha fair and thorough union. Understand, we 
are not springing upon you the old question of social equality. 
We are not only individuals but men. We are not going where 
we are not wanted. If you come to our churches and want to be 
entertained by us, we shall deem it our Christian duty to offer 
you a reception, if you will receive it. If we come to your 
churches, knowing the embarrassment it will bring you, I assure 
you we will not thrust ourselves upon you or expect to be enter- 
tained by you.”’ it was not a question of social equality or of 
individual church-membershsp. We know that the white peo- 
ple do not want us in their churches in the South, and not many 
of the Negroes go there. 

We said to them: “ And so now, we have now met in consuita- 
tion regarding a union. Let ussee. We are the oldest organiza- 
tion. We are recognized as a State organization by the National 
Council. Wehave been a State organization ten years. We 
offer to disband this organization. You have, if we are to cen- 
sider it so, a State organization.”” They must have considered it 
so or they would not have sent delegates to this Council. “We 
invite you to disband your State organization and join us. If 
you are willing to do it, we will enroll your names upon our list. 
But we know that prejudice runs through the South a good deal. 
it would seem hard for white men to join a colored organiza- 


come over to you, if you will accept us. Will that meet your 
views?” Well, that didn't meet them. We said, “ Brethren, 
we are apart, and want to get together. There are only three 
ways, as far as we can see; you come to us, we come .o you or, 
let both of us stop our nonsense and both move toward each 
other. [Loud applause.] If you won’t come to us or allow us to 
come to you, let us both start toward each other. You disband, 
we disband and both appoint delegates and form a new State 
body.” 

We said, * Dear friends, we have made you the only proposi- 
tions we can see to meet the case, but we will manufacture one. 
Let us divide the State upon a geographical basis. Inthe north- 
ern part, we have three colored churches and you have a great 
many white churches. In the southern part we have a great 
many and you have not so many. Let us accept your churches 
te our body in the southern part of the State and you take ours 
in the northern part. Will that suit you?” No,they didn’t 
wantthat. We said: “ We don’t know what under heavens you 
do want. We have tried to be fair, liberal, Christian. Only one 
thing else appears to be possible to us. We havenot been organ- 
ized in district conferences. We have not been able to get over 
the State. Our churches are scattered from the mountain to the 
seaport. We will organize ourselves into district conterences. 
You have organized already. Just as fast as these district con- 
ferences are willing to vote membership in the State body they 
willdoit.”” They would not receive that because they didn’t 
think it would work. ° 

They met us with a proposition like this: ‘* No, we don’t see the 
use of disorganizing or disbanding the two State bodies. You re- 
main as you are, local bodies. We remain as weare. From 
these bodies we will appoint a State body upon the representa- 
tion of one delegate for every five churches.”” We had fifteen 
churches. That would give us three delegates. They had over 
fifty churches which would give them at least ten delegates. 
‘vhat body was to meet once a year. We said: “What is to be 
the work of this State body? If we have this Georgia Associa- 
tion, it will take care of the work of our churches. You have the 
State body which will take care of the work ot your churches. 
The District bodies will take care of the work of the local parts 
of the State.”” They said: “Oh, well, we will find plenty to do. 
We will occasionally appoint delegates toa Council.” [At this 
point the Moderator announced that the speaker’s ten minutes 
had expired; but there were cries of “*Go on, go on!” and his 
time was extended.] We thought that three State bodies were 
not needed in the State of Georgia. There would be by this plan 
a white State body, a colored State body, and another composed 
of white delegates and colored delegates, a sort of little National 
Council. We didn’t know what to make ofit. It did not seem 
worth while to make this arrangement for the sake of appoint- 
ing delegates to the National Council that meets once in three 
years. Wesaid: “ That does not look to us to be Congregational, 
itisa regular Methodist Conference arrangement. And then 
again, let us look at the spirit of the business. We want to go 
beneath the surface. This iscertainly going to get us apart.” 
The Congregational Association was not to have anything to do 
with the church conferences. We asked what good it would do 
to have this little body meeting for no business once a year, 
tonching finger tips. It wasa union with the Negro left outside. 
[Applause.] 

We may have been wrong in rejecting that, but I don’t believe 
it. It was simply a scheme for keeping us from coming into con- 
tact. I want to be liberal and fair in everything. I don’t believe 
that if we had been a body of white Congregationalists in the 
State they would have made any such proposition to us. There 
is another side toit. I don’t believe that if we were white—and 
its no disgrace to be black [great applause, long continued]: it is 
unfortunate [laughter and applause]; it is like being poor. 
{Laughter.] Lut there is this difference: A poor man can, by 
thrift, become wealthy; but we can never change our complexion. 
We were born black, and by the help of God we will stay so until 
we die. [Laughter.] I have gone beyond the place where I am 
sensitive about the matter. I have no excuses to present to this 
assembly or any other for what God has done. (Great applause.] 

Brethren, I don’t believe that if it had been a white assembly 
they would have met us with that proposition. They said: * To 
show you our good will we will admit to the District Conference 
the church in Atlanta.” We were representatives of a State 
body and were negotiating for a State body. We were not sent 
there to negotiate about the church in Atlanta. I protested, why 
should that Atlanta church be admitted any more than my 
churchin Savannah? Then, that overture was not made to the 
church officially, but to us there that day. 

That is where the matter stands. I don’t think that in the 
overture they made to us they entered into the spirit of it. If 
you admit the delegate from this State body, when there are two 
State bodies occupying the same ground, I don’t think that 
would be right. If you leave the matter in that way they have 
not yielded an inch from their proposition since they made it. 
If you say: * We will admit that delegate,” it will be simply giv- 
ing us into their hands and allowing them their own time and 
manner for working out this fraternity. You cannot blame us 
for being a little bit suspicious. The matter will be put off and 
put off and put off, and the day of judgment will come and the 
matter will not be settled. 

We have been looking to the Congregational Church as our 
only hope. We have been teaching the young people of the 
churches that all other denominations have drawn the line ex- 
cept the Congregational. We consider this nothing more nor 
less than drawing the line of color in the Church. If you take 
this delegate, what shall Isay tothem? I shall have to say that 
the Congregational Church has at last closed its doors to us on 
the color question. There is only cne door open to us and that is 
where the flickering flame of the candle burns day end night in 
the presence of her whom they call the Virgin Mary. Will you 
send us there? [Several voices: ** Never!”] You have given us 
money, you have sent your sons and daughters to the South to 

labor for us, and they have laid down their lives for us. Will 
you now slap us in the face, crush our mauhood? Will you send 
us there? I don’t believe you will. You cannot, you dare not. 
It is not right; before God it is not right and it is not right before 
men. 

I hope you will see our position. We are not urging anything on ac- 
count of prejudice. We are not envious or jealous or angry over what 
they have done to us. We simply want to be treated as men. We do 
not care anything about social equality. We know that we cannot get 
@ glass of soda-water at the South, because they say it is a question of 
social equality. They would not sell mea glass of soda-water if I 
should offer them a dollar for it. If Il were fainting for something to 
eat in the streets, and went to a restaurant for something to eat, they 
would not give it to me, because they would say that to do so would 
bring about social equality. There is no place where a colored man 
can put his foot without their saying that he is bringing on social 
equality. I hope you will not be deceived. This question means only 
the colour question in the churches. If you take that State delegate—we 
have no objection to the District delegates, because they promise to do 
right and we accept their promise—but if you take the State delegate 
from the Conference you will only prevent them from ever doing 
right. [Great and prolonged applause.) 





tion. If that does not meet your wishes, we will disband and 


=== 
but to call attention to the report. Our dear brother Maxwell 

ally appeared before us lastevening. I wish that you could pele 
there. Heis anole Christian gentleman. He won our been 
thoroughly by his ability and Christian courtesy, and he gave 
higher idea than Iever had before of the work done in the canis 
some of ourorganizations. He has stated his objections to thig ra 
he stated them to the Conference. This report agrees exactly with « 
position, precisely. The Committee agreed exactly with what he er 
last night. He had no objection to our receiving the Distriet 
ences. We agreed entirely with him in the rejection of the State 
gate. What he has said upon the matter therefore, the brethren 
please to understand, is exactly in support of the report of Your Com. 
mittee. We agreed fully that the ** State body,” in its Present circy 
stances, could not be recognized as a State body, for various 
needless to mention. easons 
Remarks of the Rev. H. S. Wannamaker of Geneva, Nebraska, 

Mr. Moderator and Brethren: I now reside in Nebraska, but I was 
raised in South Carolina and inherited all the prejadice of the South, 
My father was in the Southern army. Iam this morning here for j 
purpose. I can see the providence of God in my election ag q delegate, 
The understanding of the South, and of the situation in Georgia ang 
South Carolina is that this Council is to settle the question, The Meth. 
odists and the Presbyterians in the South have settled it by 

the color line. My colored friend who was here did not Present his 
side as it was in his heart to present it. He was too much of & man to 
present it just exactly as he feit. I wish to carry ita little further than 
he carried it. 

The South is under the impression that if this Council receives 

one of these delegates from Georgia, it means simply a slap in the 
face of the colored people [** Hear! hear!) by the Congregational 
Church. Our denomination has always been recognized as the cham. 
pion of the colored people of the South. If these delegates are admit. 
ted the Congregational Church will go back on its history. That is 
the simple meaning of it in South Carolina. If you will this morning 
vote these delegates in, that is what you will do. I love these breth. 
ren. I have not a particle of prejudice against them. If Ishouig 
speak from my inherited tendencies according to the flesh, I should 
oppose most emphatically the entrance of colored men into thig body. 
It is by the grace of God that Iam where I am this morning. [Lond 
applause.) Brethren, I hope none of you will be deceived, | 
that you will vote to accept these brethren representing the local As. 
sociations of Georgia just as far as they have received their colored 
brethren. Be just as kind toward them as they have been toward 
their colored brethren, but go no further; because if you do, just as 
soon as this report gets out the telegraph wires throughout the South 
will ring with the news that the grand old Abolition Church has slap. 
ped the Negro in the face. [Applause.] 

Remarks of the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., of Montclair, N. J,: 

Mr. Moderator and Brethren: It seems to me—and I make this 
remark with the utmost consideration for the very distinguished and 
honored Committee that has had this question in charge; I feel my 
unworthiness to oppose them at all—but it seems to me that this report 
is simply and squarely and unequivocally a compromise, a compromise 
when there is a principle at stake. This is the question exactly, as I 
understand it, which came before the General Assembly of the Pres 
byterian Church of the United States. The Presbyterian Chureh of 
the United States had a very great prize offered before it, the question 
of the re-union of the Northern Church and the Southern. The ques 
tion was as to whether the General Assembly of the United States 
should represent colored and white Presbyterian churches in the same , 
locality ; and that question was decided by the Presbyterian Chureh of 
the United States. That denomination has not been regarded, as our 
brother here said, in the same light as the Congregational churches 
have been regarded. I don’t think we are bound to follow the leadof 
the Presbyterian Church; but are we going—we, the hereditary 
friends of the colored man—are we going to say to them, “ We wil 
not do for you even what the Presbyteriau Church has done?” 

It seems to me that there are two or three facts which needwbe 
recognized. This brother who has just spoken has spoken fromite 
South. I want to call attention to this fact, published in the Christian 
Union two or three weeks ago; I am not sure but it was last week. It 
is aletter in regard to Dr. Thirkield, of the Methodist Theological 
Seminary in Atlanta. Dr. Sherrill says something to the effect thatif 
all men were like Dr. Thirkield this question would be quickly settled 
There is a letter from this Dr. Thirkield in which he says thatevery 
concession made to the South in the past has tended to deepen more 
and more this color line; and he asks the Northern churches not tore 
peat the mistakes made in his own Church. [Applause]. We have the 
assurance of this delegate, who comes to represent tne white Confer- 
ence of Georgia, that Dr. hirkield would settle this matter very 
quickly. You will see how Dr, Thirkield wants to settle it, when his 
letter is read. 

In the State of Alabama there is a State Association in which both 
colored and white churches are in freest accord. In a little leaflet pub 
lished by the Rev. DeForest, President of Taladega College, you will 
find that two or three years ago the Moderator of the State Association 
wasa white man, a graduate of Yale College, and that he was suc 
ceeded in the Moderator’s chair by a man coal black. Why can’t they 
settle the Georgia question as they settled the Alabama question ? 
[Applause.] 

It is almost impossible to discuss this question without seeming 
have personal prejudice. What one among us would not like to see 
Congregational fellowship increased by fifty, or five hundred, or five 
thousand churches, if it were only right? It is for our interest to see 
our rolls increased, but not to have them increased when principle is 
sacrificed. These brethren say: “ We will give up our Associationand 
go with you; or you can give up your Association and come with us 
We will do almost anything you want.” No, they will not accept aly 
of these proposals. They say, in effect: ‘* We will stay by cum 
you must stay by yourselves; and then we will have a committee. : 

I have not the privilege of knowing these friends from the South; 
but if it is not the color question, which is dividing, what, in the name 
of sense is it? [**Hear.”] If it isa color question, I want to make 
suggestion. Suppose some of our old friends in the State of Mas 
chusetts were to come to us, by their accredited leaders, and saJ? 
“ Brethren, we like your earnestness and enthusiasm. We would like 
to be connected with you; but we have been Unitarians for the past 
one hundred years. We cannot quite come to the position that - 
have reached.” But their leaders say that if you will be patient a 
them, by and by they will get there. Would you receive ere 
full fellowship? What if there were a case of a Baptist churet 
said: “ We would like to be associated in Congregational f 

but we believe in close communion. By and by, in five or ten oF 
teen years, we will believe in open communion.” Would “ 
fifty churches that said, “We cannot commune with you? 
brethren, we would not. I ask you—I don’t like to use a hard 
is any backwardness in reaching the standard of the Col ond 
’ var v vinity of our 
Church in regard to close communion and the divinity 
Jesus Christ any less—shall I say heresy?—than false theory oF 
teaching or false practice concerning the brotherhood of man? wit 
Just one other thought. My friends, there is a right wad aint 
wrong way of doing everything. The thing done wrong ee 
compromised, is the thing that has to be done over agail- done fot 
history of the United States and ask what compromises renee alt 
this country. Compromises, over and over and over pra right 
delayed for alittle while the inevitable day. The thing 
never has to be done over again. [Loud applause.] 
Now, these brethren who, I doubt not, are just as 





Dr. Quint: Ido not come forward to make any extended remarks, 


we may be just as far off on something else as wey OPT 
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are really in fellowship, if the very spirit of Christ is in 
we have no reason to question, they will come to us and say: 
aoe ee we differ from you. We cannot solve this question as fast 
$ wish and we wish it could be solved. We thank you for your 
aye and justas soon as we can get there, we will doit.” That is 
only Christian way. If the Lord Jesus Christ had this question to 
— nat would he say to the black man? Would he say: “Stand 
= while the Southern question is being settled?” 
fern ceen, it is quite as important a question for us to settle, what 
theeffect be upon the eight million of blacks in this country, of our 
a what will the effect be on the fifty or tive hundred white 


eerie oer an amendment, and I close what I have to say with 
this Loffer this amendment tothe resolution of the Committee. I 
that all after the word “ Resolved” in the report be stricken out 

} and this be inserted in its stead. 


« That this National Council recognizes with gratitude the 
Providence which has guided our brethren of the United Congre- 
good Conference of Georgia in the re-organization of their several 
— arches and has brought them into fraternal union with one another 
gs churches ofour Lord Jesus Christ in the common faith and polity of 


arches of our order. 
meer xentne also the peculiar difficulties with which they have to 


ontend ting a complete ecclesiastical fellowship with the Gen- 
a on ot the Congregational Churches of Georgia, and 
er ly appreciate the efforts which they have already made to that 


vi é ( 

Sits Our ROM record with, these time-honored principles of Our 
eoominstion throughout the land which have never permitted us in 

to discriminate between one another as Chrislians in the sole 

aay yd of race OF color, and while loyalty to these principles forbid our 

Baring their representatives as members of this present Council 

to express our most affectionate and fraternal regard toward 

with the hope that they may soon be able to perfect such ecclesi- 

gstical fellowship with the churches in Georgia now in connection with 

us that future National councils will welcome them unreservedly to 
their deliberations.” 

Address of the Rev. A. H. Ross, of Port Huron, Mich. 

Mr. Moderator: I arise to oppose the amendment which has been pre- 
sented to the report of the Committee. I wish to do so on grounds 
which seem to me to be substantial and permanent and on principles 
which we as a body cannot ignore. Our Constitution provides two 
tests of membership in this body aud perhaps a presumptive test. The 
frst is the Evangelical faith, which these representatives and the 
chorches which they represent heartily accept; the Evangelical faith 
as presented by the commission of this CounciJ. The other test is that 
they agree with us in being Congregationalists. These churches from 
Georgia fully accord with this test. The third and presumptive test 
can be only inferential from this, namely that their walk and practice 
be Christian. Now, on that test certain things may arise by which we 
may determine it. sai 

I will say, in the first place, that their attitude in regard to the color 
line is definitely, clearly, emphatically stated in the resolution and pre- 
amble that I presented yesterday, that all Christians, regardless of 
race, nationality or color, are equal in Christ and in his Church. 
These churches stand on that principle. 

Secondly, that no Christian or Christian Church should be denied 
fellowship on the ground of race or color. They stand on that principle 
andask admission tothis body. Now, what in their practice, what in 
their principle, what in their Christian attitude has been presented 
against this position? Nothing but surmises and suggestions and sus- 
piclons. (Applause. ] 

Now, fortunately, the Apostles settled this question for us, It took a 
vision from on high and a command direct from the angel to Peter to 
go and preach the Gospel to Cornelius. And after he had preached the 
Gospel to Cornelius and Cornelius had been baptized, Peter was 
brought before the church because he had entered into the house and 
hadeaten with those that were uncircumcised. How did he settle it? 
He recounted the vision and said that while he was preaching, before 
his baptizing of Cornelius, God who searches the heart put no differ- 
eace between them and us, between him, the uncircumcised and us 
the circumcised, pouring upon them alike the Holy Spirit. ‘ And who 
was I that I could withstand God?” 

The same question came up afterward from Antioch to Jerusalem. 
The same argument was presented. Peter said: “* Why tempt ye God 
by putting up a barrier?” And it was settled on that question. Now 
tothe point. It is said personally, it is said through the papers, it is 
said through the last number of The Home Missionary, that God is 
recognizing these churches in Georgia by the gift of his Holy Spirit as 
his churches. And shall this National Council run a line of demarka- 
tion where God has-made none? [Applause.] God forbid that we 
should take that extreme view. 

Weare a comprehensive church. They do what very few of our 
churches have done, Mr. Moderator; they admit colored members to 
their church. They obliterate the color line in that respect. Now, in 
fegard to the report of the Committee, of which this is a proposed 
amendment, 

Ittakes, it seems to me, Congregational ground. Can we go into 
every discussion and everything that divides one from another, matters 
of fellowship, of boundary? We never have done it, we cannot possi- 
bly doit. The Presbyterians find difficulty in doing it. Here in that 
State is an Association of fifteen churches. It is local: its name mat- 
tétsnot. Here are other local churches. The report admits their del- 
gates. But the report finds no State organization. Therefore, it does 
tot admit the one who appears as the representative from that State. 
Such is their organization then. They come as orthodox Congrega- 
tional churches, obliterating the color line, and the report recognizes 
them and we should admit them. But when it comes to the State or- 
@atization, we find that incomplete. 

Dr. Kincaid, Secretary of the American Home Missionary Society 
NeXt spoke: 

Brethren: Every drop of abolition blood in my veins responded to 
te address of my brother Maxwell. {Applause.] Asthe son of a father 
Who was expelled from a Congregational church for his abolition 

I responded to the address of Brother Maxwell. [Applause.] 

Asone Who, in 1858, left the city of Cincinnati to identify himself with 
Wat was then despised, abolition Oberlin, when he could have gone to 

one of the Eastern colleges, I respond to the speech of Brother Max- 

Well, Assecretary of asociety that, during the anti-slavery agitation, 
fummarily cut off churches because they fellowshiped with slave- 
‘ Trespond to the speech of Brother Maxwell. As secretary of 

Society that has just entered into a solemn compact with a sister so- 

to assist no church, North or South, East or West, that refuses to 
ip colored Christians , I respond to that speech. 

y brother Bradford has asked the question why you are asking the 

nal body to take ground that the Presbyterian body re- 

Meestotake. I don’t understand, sir, that the report of the Com- 

4sks us to take any such ground. Our record as Congregation- 

Upon this subject is above suspicion. As Brother Bradford said, 

a exists in Alabama an association where colored and white men 
in fal fellowship. There exists in Texas such an association. 
churches and white churches are on complete equality, the 
churches being maintained by the American Home Missionary 
ea There existsin Louisiana such an association. There exists 
wi 40 association which, if it does not already, very soon 
tnetude a church and a minister that are supported by the Amer- 

* Missionary Society. The local Conference in Atlanta, 
of churches aided by the Home Missionary Society, white 
Proposes to receive, and no one doubts their honesty and 





bo Of their spirit, one or two or three colored churches. These 
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these local bodies, whose delegates it is proposed to re- 
floor by this report are ready to receive colored churches 


: 


Now, the question before our Presbyterian brethren was whether 
they would unite with a Church that positively declined to receive into 
fellowship, into their presbyteries, the pastors of colored churches. 
Are the two cases parallel? The record of the Congregational 
body cannot be disturbed on this subject, brethren. All the South 
and all the world knows where we stand. [Applause.] We propose to 
fellowship no church that will not receive the brother in black, if he 
is proved to be a brother of the Lord Jesus Christ. [Applause.] We 
propose to fellowship no association, local or State, that will not re- 
c@jve into perfect equality the churches and the ministers belonging 
to colored associations. 

I do not understand that the report of this Committee contemplates 
any action other than this. I do not understand that even the United 
Conference of Georgia has refused such fellowship. On the contrary 
I understand that they desire such: fellowship. It is true that this isa 
difficult question. It is a deeply rooted prejudice, the relic of slavery, 
with which we have to deal; and we have to deal with it at the 
North, brethren, just as well as at the South. [Applause.] And it is 
our impression that this question will be disposed of, not simply in our 
ecclesiastical assemblies, but in the hearts of our people, in just the 
proportion in which the spirit of the Gospel is breathed into the souls 
of us all. 3 

And that is wat we hope to doin the case of missionary work at 
the South. We want to reach our white brethren on that question, 
and we believe we are doing it. We have, in these incipient enter- 
prises among our white brethren in the South, clustered around little 
settlements of white brethren from the North, a great opportunity. 
This question is winning its way. It bears an entirely different as- 
pect from what it did in ante-bellum times. Then the South was 
closed against all influences from the North. Our ministers were 
driven out; the Bible was a sealed book on this question; our litera- 
ture was excluded. But now the doors of the South are opened. They 
welcome our ministers, they welcome our teachers, they welcome our 
literature. What we wantin the South is a chance to unite our forces 
with theirs, to preach the Gospel to them as we understand it, and 
give them an opportunity to preach the Gospel to us as they under- 
stand it. We believe that all this free interchange of thought and 
spiritual fellowship wili help us to reach the end we all desire upon 
this question and every vital question concerned in our common Chris- 
tianity. 

I understand that this report simply means that we shall have an 
opportunity not only to join hands with our black brethren of the 
South, but to join hands with our white brethren at the South—to join 
hands with both black and white, and be the medium of introducing 
the white to the black and the black to the white in the insoluble bonds 
of the Son of God. [Applause.] 

Remarks of A. E. Dunning, D.D., of Boston Mass. 

Mr. Moderator and Brethren: I am in the heartiest sympathy with 
all our brethren who believe we have a great mission to the colored 
people of the South. Only, I would not limit the mission of Congrega- 
tionalism to the black man of the South. [Applause.] I have seen 
something of the work among our brethren, both white and black in 
Georgia. It was the privilege of a society of which I was recently sec- 
retary to send a worker there who has planted a good many Sunday- 
schools among both white and colored people. I appreciate the senti- 
ment of the colored brother who, when he was called colored, said: “I 
am not colored; | was born so.” [Applause and laughter.]} 

But I do not ignore the facts; and when my brother Bradford com- 
pares the position of white Christians, who are in sympathy with us in 
all things, with Unitarians and with what we won't be, close commun- 
ionists [applause] then I think he is wrong. [Applause.] We have 
asked these brethren: “ Are you in full sympathy with our doctrinal 
faith?” They say: “Weare.” We have asked them: * Will you join 
with us in helping lift these colored men and women to a platform 
as high as God will give them?” They say: ** We will.” Here is Dr. 
Sherrill, here is Brother Gale. When they labored in prominent posi- 
tions in the North with us we believed that they were true men. Do 
we believe they lienow? [‘*No,no!"] Theysay they are on the same 
platform with us. 

There is a practical question which they have to settle and that we 
never had an opportunity to settle in all our Church conferences. 
They say: “* We are trying to settle it in the interests of God and of hu- 
manity just as earnestly and wisely as wecan. Will you help us?” 
Shall we say to them: ** We don’t believe you are honest. You are try- 
ing to come some dodge over us.” That is the simple question before 
this Council. [** No! no! no! no!” Some degree of confusion in the 
audience.} The question is, Do you say it? We have asked them if 
their principles are the same as ours. They have offered to give in full 
the same kind of fellowship that we give, the same method; for the 
question is only of method. The Atlanta Conference has opened its 
doors and is ready to take them in to-day, to-morrow, any day. You 
are in fellowship with them. You cannot help it. You are giving 
money, through the Home Missionary Society, to help them. You are 
in fellowship with them. Will you say so, or not? That is the ques- 
tion. You can reject them only by declaring that these brethren are 
not honest in what they say. The Negro we have welcomed. Will 
you shut the door in the white man’s face? That is all. 

It has been said that there are eight millions of Negroes appealing to 
us and fifty white churches. Is thatso? Or, ifthe question is as to an 
appeal, isn’t it fifteen churches and fifty-eight? Or, if the question is 
broader, isn’t it all colored people and all white people appealing to us? 
My brethren, we are broader, as Congregationalists, than prejudice 
against the Negro. Are we broader than to have prejudice against 
white men? [* Yes.”] God forbid that we should shut our door tu 
anybody who says, and has proved by faithful service that he means it, 
that he is at one with us in the desire to win for the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ a great and complete triamph in this world. [Applause.)} 

That is a very great question in the South. It would be a good deal 
bigger to you and me if we lived nearer to itthan wedo. These breth- 
ren deserve our sympathy. It is not the fault of these fifty-eight 
churches that there is a line drawn between white and black in the 
South. They findit there. They come to us and say, “ We aretryiag 
to remove that in the truest and wisest way we can. If you will join 
hands with us, it will open the door for you todo a great service for the 
colored man in the South, as well as for the white man. Will you do 
it, brethren? (Great and enthusiastic applause. } 

Rev. J. W. Cooper, of New Britain, Conn.: Mr. Moderator, I wish to 
inquire if Dr. Sherrill and Brother McDonald and other applicants for 
admission to this body have the privilege of the floor. 

The Moderator: They have not, naturally. 

Mr. Cooper: By what meanscan we give them that privilege? 

The Moderator: By a vote of the Council. 

Mr. Cooper: I move that they have the privilege of the floor in order 
that they may participate in debate. It seems to me thatit is in ac- 
cordance with the methods of legislative bodies that these brethren 
should be able to present their case in full in the midst of the discus- 
sion. I hope they will have the full privilege of the floor. [It was so 
voted.] 

The Moderator: Keep cool, brethren; don’t get excited. [Laughter 
and applause.) 

The Moderator: The Lord has stood it a good while with both races. 
[Applause and laughter.) 

Remarks of the Rev. A. B. Robbins, of Muscatine, Iowa : 

Mr. Moderator: I will not venture to take more than two or three 
moments, when there are so many who ought to speak. I speak from 
a sense of obligation. When I was a young man I attended a meeting 
of the American Board. The question was in reference to slavery and 
anti-slavery. The spirit prevailing in the Board and the talk in the 





man knew that every benevolent organization at that time was either 
pro-slavery or anti-slavery, and if it was not anti-slavery, ali the world 
understood it was pro-slavery. There is nothing which the American 
Board ever did that took it so far from the sympathies of the churches, 
especially at the West, as this, the opinion which seemed to prevail 
that the American Board was not anti-slavery. There are now only 
two sides to this question. We are either caste or anti-caste. The 
time has come when the reputation of this Association in the land, 
throughout the Western land especially, which I particularly repre- 
sent, the State of Iowa, the time has come when this Association is 
to be branded with one name or the other. It is caste or anti-caste. 
And we cannot afford, whatever motive may have influenced the 
Presbyterians, in taking the stand they have taken. we cannot afford 
to be celled, all over the Nation, a caste organization, as we shall be 
if we do not in substance adopt the amendment which I now advo- 
cate. [Applause.] 

It is said sometimes that people can judge best of all questions when 
they are nearest to them. This was intimated by Brother Dunning, 
who spoke so earnesily on this question. I think there is a great rea- 
son to doubt the orthodoxy of that opinion. This brother from South 
Carolina, if he lived down there, very likely would not be quite as clear 
as he is when he livesin Nebraska. 

My brethren, this vote you take to-day will ring not only through the 
South but all through the West. I have a child laboring in Alabama. 
I know something, not only by personal observation there, about what 
the state of things is, but I have testimony. I know very well that this 
question, if decided in the way our Committee think it ought to be, in- 
stead of in the way proposed by the amendment, you will brand your- 
selves all through our Western land as being in favor of caste. And I 
beg you, brethren, to hesitate about that. I beg you to look at the con- 
sequence of your act. It is better sometimes to say nothing at all than 
to say what we say on the wrong side. [(Applause.] 

Remarks of the? Rev. G. W. McLellan (colored), of Louisville, Ky. 
My Friends: It is very hard for me to seem to contradict anything 
that such men as Dr. Ross, and many other doctors might say on this 
question. But I feel at this hour that myself and my brethren are on 
trial forour lives. I could not get over it if all the doctors in the 
United States were to come down on me. [Applause and laughter.) 
Ihave in the city of Louisville, where I am pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church, a young friend who is a leader in the Catholic Church. 
He is a fine musician, and because he and I love music we are together 
very often. He comes to my house and we discuss Catholicism, Con- 
gregationalism, and all the other isms of the South. He said tome 
one day, ** Well, there is one thing true of us that is not true of any of 
the rest of the Churches. We don’t have any color line. We don’t 
recognize any caste.” I said, “* Nor do we, or the Congregationalists 
anywhere in the country,” Hesaid, “Just wait till there gets to be 
Congregationalism among the Southern whites. You will see how 
much they will not recognize caste.” Soa few days ago he came to 
me and said, “The caste question has bobbed up among you now. 
What are you going to do?” I said, “* Wait until the National Council 
meets. We will see what that will do. They will do just what they 
have been doing with it every time it has come up.” Since that time, 
as I have read the articles that have come out and have eave-dropped 
this person and that, I am not so sure what you are going to do. [Great 
laughter and applause,) 

Now, so far as the color line is concerned, I still have my faith in the 
Congregationalism of the North. But this thing is so mixed up and so 
sugar-voated that you don’t exactly see what the issueis. It is notin 
good taste, I know, for me to give you alittle bit of advice on this 
question; but under the circumstances I am bound todoso. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.) One night Pat got drunk so that he could not 
walk, and he tumbled in among a pack of hogs that were asleep; and 
the place being warm and comfortable, he went to sleep too. As the 
effect of the liquor wore off he woke up, and feeling the bristles of a 
hog he said, “ My friend, when did you shave last?” [Roars of laugh- 
ter.] The only answer he got wasa grunt. “ Ah, grunt if you want 
to,” said Pat, “ but I advise you with the first streak of dawn to take 
yourself to a barber-shop and be shaved.” And, brethren, the only 
thing for the Council to do with the color question is, the first time it 
bobs up, shave it clean.” [Prolonged applause and laughter.) 

Itis notachoice between so many churches in Georgla that are 
white and so many that are colored. Down South there are eight mil- 
lion colored people, and we have had many things to contend with, 
but we have believed in one thing. We have felt sure there was one 
thing that would stand by us under all circumstances, and that has 
been Congregationalism. And now there are these people watching 
to see what you are going todo. Isittrue that you are going to do 
like all the other denominations? We have the Methodist, the Bap- 
tist, and all the rest; but they make no pretensions of receiving us un- 
der any circumstances on equal terms as friends and brethren. All 
that I have heard since being here about the South being ready to re- 
ceive us with open arms is news to me. I don’t know anything about 
it. I don’t know where it is. There are colored people in the churches 
of the South; but, notwithstanding all that has been said, we are not 
received as Christian brethren. In the city where I live there is a 
good theological white seminary. Not long ago I asked if I could be 
admitted, not as a regular student, but to go and listen to the lectures. 
They said, “‘ A man with your advantages and the start that you have 
already got we should be glad to receive; but under the circumstances 
we cannot admit you.” Why? Simply because my face was black— 
that and nothing more. That is the whole spirit of the South toward 
us. To admitthis Georgia movement in the South on any pretense 
would be, as it seems to me, to admit that spirit. 

I cannot but hope that when the question comes to you to vote upon, 
notwithstanding the beautiful Saratoga speeches, and all the other 
things beautiful and lovely that we have heard about—{laughter) that 
when the question comes to you, you will shave it clean. (Applause 
and laugbter.) 

(At this point a motion was made that the vote be taken immediately 
on re-assembling in the afternoon, but it met with decided opposition 
and did not prevail. Loud cries were made for Mr. McDaniel). 

Remarks of the Rev. S. C. McDaniel, of Atlanta, Ga.: 

Mr. Moderator and Brethren: I have read somewhere, in the decla- 
rations of a great English lawyer, thata man who advocates his own 
cause has a fool fora client. (Laughter.] I am here at the call of 
this Convention, and not by my own motion, to speak to-day. I feel 
that the cause I represent isin the hands of safe good men. I feel 
that it is inthe hands of God. I feel that it would be well cared for 
without one word or one breath on my part. I come forward, simply 
at your request, tosay something in order that perhaps you may hear 
from my lips as a Southern man what I regard as the position of the 
Southern churches. It may sound, perhaps, a little more authoritative 
than if it came at second hand. 

The question, I suppose, is this: It is said the color line is the great 
question here. Now, if there is any color line in this question, I have 
never seen it. If there has been any color caste on the part of a single 
Georgia white church or a single white association in Georgia; if there 
has been one fact where one church or one association has said to a 
colored man or a colored association or a colored church: ** We won’t 
have you, we won't respect you, we won’t fellowship you, because you 

are a colored man or a colored church”; if there is a man here now 
who can tell me when and where that was done, let him now speak or 
forever more hold his peace. [Applause.] I challenge any man. Put 
your hand upon a place, tell me the time, tell me the church, tell me 
the association, that said: ‘We regard a white man better than a 
colored man, or a colored man worse than a white man.” I say it is 
imaginary. It is imaginary; it is not real. I am a born Southern man. 





Board was this: “This is not an anti-slavery society.” Now, every 


I was rocked in a Southern cradle, educated in Southern prejudices, a 
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slave-holder, a rebel soldier. I fell when I couldn’t help it. I am here 
not to whitewash anybody; I am here not to say what | don’t believe. 
I have a constituency behind me that holds me responsible for what I 
do say. If I say what is not in my heart it will cut me off from my 
people at home, and I am not going to do it. 

I am a Congregationalist. [Applause.] I understand what Congre- 
gationalism is. I say that any man that refuses to fellowship a man 
simply because he is black, in my opinion cannot be a Christian 
man. [**Good! good!” and applause.) I stand there. I am not here 
to say there are not bad practices in the South. I am not here to say 
there are not bad men in the South. I have nothing to do with the South, 
nor have you. The South is not on trial. Tell me, what have I done? 
What have the churches I represent done? In the midst of the hue 
and cry: ** Away with them! Crucify them!” in the language of Pilate, 
I say: “* Why, what evil have they done?” 

It is said that we have two Georgia bodies. Thatistrue. Whyis it? 
Is it our fault? Perhaps you may say that these brethren offered us a 
plan of union. ‘hat is true, they offered us a plan of union that we re- 
garded as fair, as Christian, as equitable. But we thought we offered 
them a better plan, one more practicable, one that conceded all the 
principle that theirs did, and one that we thought could operate with- 
out any friction and would be far better than theirs; and in our opin- 
ion, if they had accepted that plan, which the very best authorities in 
this Congregational Church say was Congregational and was fair, there 
would have been here to-day a representative of that joint body which 
we propose to form from the two bodies coming here, elected by white 
and black men, to represent every church in Georgia in this National 
Council. [Applause.) It isn’t done, and isn’t our fault that it is not 
done. 

“T represent the Atlanta District Conference. In good faith, when 
the question was asked by this Committee: ** Will your Conference re- 
ceive this church ?” we said: *“ Of course we cannot speak with author, 
ity, but we are satisfied it will be done. Let the application be made- 
and we are satisfied that that church will be received.” Since that 
time we held a Conference in Atlanta, right hard by that church, but 
the application was not made. Are we to blame forit? If they had 
made it don’t you suppose we should have carried out in good faith 
what we said we would do? 

After all, doesn’t it resolve itself into this? When we say: “ We are 
willing to take them into an organization where they will be equal with 
us, have equal powers, equal honors, where all their churches and all 
our churches will be on a common basis,” don’t you see? Doesn’t it re- 
solve itself into this, that * you are not honest when you say it?” Isn’t 
that what it means? [** No,no.”} Don’t you say that while we affirm 
our willingness to form a union body our real purpose is to conceal the 
secret blade of Joab and to build a Chinese wall that will always keep 
us separate ? 

Iam a Southern man. Lookinto my face. Dol looklikealiar? Do 
I look likea thief? Do I look like a dissembler? Then tell me so and 
let me go back home and hide. The people I represent are good look- 
ing men, like lam. [Applause and laughter.] I claim tobe an honest 
man, not only an honest man but a Christian man, and with all due 
respect to the good brother who introduced this amendment, I do want 
to say, and I hope he won’t get mad with me, for the Bible says: ** Live 
at peace with all men.” Ilike that man, but I don’t like something 
that he says about me. I don’t like a man whotakes me by the ears 
and says, ** Llove yuu,” und then slaps me and says, * You take that, 
and go and wash your face, and don’t drink out of the branch, and be 
a good boy.” Idon’t like that kind of a whipping. If I am tobe re- 
jected, I want to be rejected like a man. I don’t want to come here as 
a supplicant. 1 hope this principle of slobbering on us and telling us 
to come in after a while won’t be adopted. If you kick us out, say 
* You are not Congregational.” Say “ You dissemble. You don’t cir- 
cumscribe yourselves by our boundary line. When you get sense 
enough to find out what you ought to do, we will take you in.” We 
don’t want to be taken inin anysuch way. We want to come in like 
men, or not come in at all. 

Ihave said to my people at home,again and again, when they have 
said, ** These Northern people don’t want you, they hate you, they at 
heart don’t love you, and if you try, if you go down to the bottom, 
you will find at last that there will be the dregs and it is just as we 
say,” I have said, “It isn’t true. These Northern people are honest 
people, frank people, that will stand by their convictions, and they 
have said to me, we do like you, we do want to co-operate, we do 
want an open door into the South, and we will come into it and 
will treat you right and fair, and not reflect upon you and call you 
unchristian.” 

I want to go back and tell them that I was right, that you did treat 
me as a Congregationalist. [Applause.] 

Remarks of the Rev. Spencer Snell (colored), of Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr. Moderator and Brethren: I have the privilege of being the 
man that was spoken of as being the successor to the graduate of 
Yale University who presided over the Alabama Association. Breth- 
ren, I fear that our brethren here are too ready to believe some things 
from the South which are not true. You remember the eloquent 
speech that was made by Mr. Henry Grady, of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, some years ago, about * The new South.” That was all talk. 
And now the Southern papers are saying that the Northern papers 
misunderstood Mr. Grady when he spoke about the new South, and 
that he had no reference whatever to the relations existing between 
colored people and white people in the South, he had reference to 
something else. They say that the relation existing between the col- 
ored and white people of the South will forever remain the same. 

Now, brethren, I hope you will be slow, or at least sufficiently slow, 
to believe these good representations that come up from the South. I 
have lived there; like these other brethren, I have always lived there, 
and I know it better than any man who lives up here and reads about 
it; better than any man who has been there a few years working. I 
know it. 

As to admitting colored men into white churches down there, some 
of our brethren have spoken of that. Colored men were admitted to 
white churches before the War. Methodist and Baptist churches had 
colored people as members. But what did they do? They were par- 
titioned off from the white people. I could go into a white church in 
the South to-day, some of them, and take the communion. But how is 
that done? I sit up in the gallery, and when the white people have 
taken the communion it is carried up in the gallery to me. I am here 
to tell you that these Southern churches are not willing to take our 
colored brethren into their churches on equal fellowship. Now, it 
seems to me, in spite of all that can be said, that this church question 
is a color line question. I care not what other brethren may say about 

it, it is a color line question. 

Now, brethren, I want to tell you, if we here go back and report to 
our people that this National Council of Congregational Churches has 
done something that looks like drawing the color line, the people 
whom we represent are going to be greatly disappointed. One minis- 
ter said to me a few days ago, a colored minister, a graduate of At- 
Janta University and also of Andover Theological Seminary: “If the 
Congregational Council indorses anything that looks like a color line I 
am ready to leave the Congregational Church and go into the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” If you are going to establish in the 
South colored Congregational churches and white Congregational 
churches, there is no necessity for you. There are plenty of colored 
churches into which we colored brethren can go and can get pulpits 
to preach in, those of us who are preachers. The Baptists and Meth- 
odists have few educated men, and they want us and have offered us 
inducements to come into the colored churches. We have said, ** No; 
altho we might have larger congregations and larger salaries, we love 
the Congregationalists because they have opposed anything like acolor 








line, and we are willing to stand by them.” If we go back and tell 
them that you are just like the Methodists and Baptists at the South it 
is going to make them feel badiy about it. I shall be sorry to have to 
go back to my people and report to them such a thing; and whatever 
you may say, if you vote to receive these Georgia brethren as they 
come to you, it is going to appear to our Georgia people, in spite of 
everything than can be said, that you have accepted the color line. If 
you do that I shall wish I did not have to goback to the South. 

Brethren, you have stood by us all these years past; and now, if to- 
day, by this vote, you seem to slap us in the face, you will wound our 
hearts, and we shall feel thatin the South we have no friendsPand 
that you are uniting with that Southern sentiment which says that a 
black man has a place, and so long as he keeps in his place we like 
him, and when he begins to get out of his place we intend to show him 
where his place is. Brethren, do not give us any place. Let us be 
men (applause), and let us have the place which we are capable of at- 
taining. . 

Brethren, in the name of the people which we represent, in the 
name of all that is dear to us as Congregationalists, in the name of 
people that have laid down their lives for us, in the name of the noble 
men and women that have left their comfortable homes in the North 
and are now in the South being ostracized and are suffering because 
they are trying to help us, in the name of God, do not vote for any, 
thing that looks like caste, like a color line in Congregationalism. 
(Applause. ] 

A Delegate : We cannot get at a basis for a vote on the question by 
what somebody is going to think of it. It is asserted that this is a 
que stion of the color line, and it is asserted that there is no question of 
that kind. Can’t we get at the facts? 

The Moderator: The call is for the facts. [Loud applause.] Here is 
a gentleman from North Carolina. Perhaps he can give them to us. 

A Delegate: Dr. Quint can give us the facts in fewer words than 
anybody else in the house. 

Remarks of the Rev. G. S. Smith (colored), of Raleigh, N. C. 

Mr. Moderator and Brethren: I admit that this is a question of a 
very delicate nature with which we are dealing. I admit also that 
there are many things related to it which hinder us from coming to a 
decisive conclusion. I admit also that it is worth all our deliberate and 
earnest and honest consideration. To you who live in the North, who 
have sumptuous homes and fine churches and plenty of money, it is 
not of much moment. To those who live in the South, to those who 
are poor, to those who are ignorant and friendless, to us, it is of great 
moment. Everybody whois honest and frank knows that things on 
paper are not the things practiced. How long did we live in this fair 
land, with a Constitution which declared the liberty and equal rights of 
every man, when one-third of the men were in slavery? There is not 
a church in all the land, old or new, North or South, but what admits 
before God that all men are equal; and none would be so base and 
recreant to the Master as to deny such things. But there are churches 
in this broad land everywhere, that, while they admit it, practice every- 
thing else, and declare by their action that the admission is a falsehood. 
Who should dare to settle this thing by the principles of the Gospel? 
And what excuse have the brethren from Georgia for their not being 
settléd? Itis the caste question; and I tell you to-day that if you send 
these brethren back to the South with the understanding that the color 
line must be ignored, you will be bothered with these brethren no 
more; and their prejudice and the caste of the South, the determina- 
tion to have their way in this matter, will rid you of them in my opin- 
ion forever. Everywhere—and I speak of this thing from honest con- 
viction and experience—every where, to the intelligent Negro the caste 
question and prejudice are becoming so chafing and irritating that he is 
questioning whether there be any Christianity in the American Church 
orno. Men preach the same Gospel, kneel at the same altar in the 
sanctuary, who, if a colored man should come in and sit in the congre- 
gation, would forget their text and forget their God until the Negro 
was ejected, 

I have been informed that these young men, when in consultation 
with these brethren, were told that there were members of their 
churches in Georgia who, if they knew they were consulting with you 
about a union and about consolidation, would not allow us to preach to 
them. 

Dr. Sherrill: That was not so. 

Mr. Smith: I have been told so by some of those who have spoken 
here. 

Dr. Sherrill: It was corrected at the meeting last night before the 
Committee. 

A Delegate: It has some truth in it. 

Mr. Maxwell: The statement was this: “There are people who, if 
they knew we were negotiating for union, would not come to hear us 
preach.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Smith: The Negroes in the South are not of much moment to 
this section; but it would be well for us to remember that when there 
were only four millions of them, they were of enough consequence to 
God to cause this nation to bleed from center to circumference. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Look at your expenses. You will have to erect institutions all over 
the South for Negroes and whites. You will have to have separate 
schools and separate churches and separate everything. I don’t know, 
if some of us get to Heaven, if we won’t have to have a separate 
Heaven, after all. [Applause.)} 

Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, of Yale University: I do not rise to make a 
speech, but simply to report the expression of the wish that we may 
hear from Dr. Quint, or Dr. Walker, or some other member of this 
Committee some statements of fact. [Applause.] If I understand it, 
there is a large and unrighteous and unchristian prejudice or hostiliity 
to the blacks on the part of the churches represented by these appli- 
cants. Now, I should like to know on what these charges are based? 
What are the allegations and what is the evidence? What is the judg- 
ment of the Committee?’ Otherwise we shall have an endless eruption 
of rhetoric, sound and fury [laughter and applause) signifying nothing, 
We have had a great deal of heat and a small quantity of light in pro- 
portion. [Applause and laughter.) 

The Moderator: What the Council really desires to know is whether 
there isin this question any color line, and if so whether it is the black 
color line or the white color line. [Applause.] In other words, 
whether the Council proposes to draw a line that will keep out all 
white churches, or all black churches, or whether it proposes to receive 
the children of God, who call themselves Christians, organized in 
Christian churches, without any regard to what their color may be. 
(Applause.} Dr. Quint is called for, as Chairman of that Committee, 
to give us the facts. 

A Delegate: I wish to inquire if Dr. Sherrill has not the privilege 
of the floor. 

The Moderator: That privilege has been given him, but it is not 
possible to compel him to come upon the floor. 

Dr. Sherrill: We have been before the Committee and told every- 
thing we know. The Committee have heard us and know everything 
that we do. A Committee was appointed to get at the facts and has 
been eight or ten hours engaged in that work. Dr. Quint has the sub- 
stance of the facts. When you hear him, you have heard us all. It 
seems to me a needless use of time for us to repeat to you all that we 
have repeated to the Committee appointed by you. 

Tne Rey. J. E. Roy, of Chicago: I should like to have Dr. Quint tell 
us what are the facts in regard to the incompleteness of the State 
orgaulzation of the Conference, which induced the Committee to de- 
cide that its organization was incomplete and therefore too imperfect 
to be represented here. 

Remarks of Doctor Quint, of Boston: 

lam really very reluctant to take the platform. I didn’t intend to 





participate in the debate. I believed the Committee 
work the best it could and that it should then be left dete it 
to decide what it is best to do. I am not standing on the’ Counei 
to defend a report. I don’t care anything abont a Teport, Platfory 
It is simply a question of what is right and best. If een 
decides that the recommendations of that report do ‘not 
views, I shall submit with the most perfect grace and not ‘aa its 
slightest degree hurt. i the 
it is a little difficult to tell what you call the facts, Such 
were brought before the Committee I think, perhaps, rest in the & 
of the Committee pretty well. You will notice that the Minds 
were unanimous. They were not only unanimous at the end, bat 
mous the moment the hearing had closed, and unanimous on the wet 
of the mutual) statements made by the brethren who appliea = 
recognition and the objections made on the other side and the for 
ments made by the representatives of two of our great societies com. 
we all know, speaking very mildly, are each one very deeply who, 
and very properly in this question ; and I suppose each 
out its best men. It is perfectly right and proper that 
do so. The Committee tried to judge impartially, ana 1 think they 
were impartial. 

The first trouble in the question is that some a 
prejudice. It is very natural. I don’t wonder rites Areloneel, 
feel to-day very sensitive. I don’t wonder that colored brethren 
very sensitive. I never believed in slavery, but I wag born and a 
in & political school which rather adhered to what we thought was the 
Constitution. (Laughter.) But I had to confess, when & Person asked 
me, some years afterward, “* What made you first 80 into the 
business ?” I replied, “* To try to atone for the sin of Voting for od 
Buchanan.” (“Good.” Laughter and applause.) I am giving 
the facts, you know. (Laughter.] Then when he said, “ Wy ay 
you become a very ardent partisan on a side differing from Your for 
mer party?” I said that when I helped to chase out of i 
old candidate for the Presidency I thought it about time to turn in 
he being arebel. [(Laughter.)} 

One of the brethren said, very naturally, with his feeling On the sub. 
ject: “*The North does not care for the black man.” Brethren, the 
North cared enough for the black man to send two million Men into 
the field to make black men free. [Applause.] Many aman 
who may appear strong and vigorous in health, suffers every day of his 
life from disease contracted on those Southern rivers. Far be It from 
me, who never have a well day, to go back on a record like that and 
uphold anything which would in the slightest degree favor Caste, 
father taught me that every man, black or white, was the peer, if be 
behaved himself, of every other man. That was his Principle, and is 
mine and always has been. I don’t think these brethren ought to 
feel that there is any disposition anywhere to maintain a caste or 
color line. e first fact is that they ought to dispossess themselves of 
all that feeling. I respect their pluck here as I remember 
the pluck of the four black Alabama men on picket line when the fire 
was upon them and not one of those four had ever loaded a muse, 
Under a steady, pattering tire, the sergeant kept loading three muskey 
and the others stood in their tracks shooting, untii a relief came 
them. [(* Facts, facts.”) That is immediately to the point, (Laugh. 
ter.) Itis this: First settle the question of principle; try to dispose of 
the feeling that there is some caste principle or color principle her, 
which I think there is not. In the report of the Committee Ithit 
there is a very clear statement of Congregational principles. Iwould 
not vote for that closing resolution if I did not believe to-day thatthes 
Southern delegates and their Southern churches are going tostanl 
right on that platform. [Applause.] 

Now, inthe Committee matters came up where there were diffe. 
ences of statement. I wish all could have heard them, because there 
were differences of construction of language which had evidently 
made some little bitterness which was done away with, and vey 
readily. On certain points remarks were made in their discussion 
about matters which amounted to very little. The questions atism 
are much more simple. Did it appear that any one of these churches 
that now ask for admission had ever, by rule or act, taken a color a 
caste position? No, it was admitted that they had not. The question 
whether there may not be after all something in their spirit of color 
and caste, is one I cannot absolutely answer. That is the moreseriou 
question. But the brethren who came from that place impressed ts 
when they told us that their churches would make no distinction, when 
receiving a man into the church, by reason of color, when they tl 
us that a colored man should have and would have equal rights in 
every part of that church, when they told us that there wasnots co 
ference of theirs that would, so far as they had the slightest reason 
believe, ever reject or turn the cold shoulder upon a colored churel, 
when they told us of an eccleasiastical council—acase whieh some f 
the brethren on that committee had apparently never known—whert 
black and white churches sat side by side to recognize a colerel 
church and install a colored minister; when they gave us these aisul- 
ances, we felt, as we looked into their faces, that they were honest 
men and men who meant just what they said. 

I don’t quite agree with the statement made here that to decide tte 
question in a certain way is to decide that some persons are dishonest. 
No, brethren, we don’t, because of any decision made here to-day, dé 
clare that anybody is dishonest or is deceiving us, or has tried to do 
so. There are honest Christian people on all sides, and before tis 
Committee that appeared perfectly plain; whether those who caule 
before us were black or white, it made no difference. Take thab ott 
of your minds. 

Now, as to the point of the attempt to unite. Why did we met 
the delegate from the State Conference? Not on account of aly dit 
ference between the State Conference, so called, and the Local Ga 
ference, on this question, at all. I was a little surprised when 
brother Maxwell, whom we admired, last evening gave his reason it 
being willing to admit the district delegates, saying that there hal 
been no action by those bodies, but there had been by the so-called 
State body. Last evening we asked him on what ground he based 
opposition. The reply of Mr. Maxwell was that he dian's oopet 
the reception of the delegates from the district conferences 
said, like a man, ‘I will be honest in this matter, even if it seems 10 
go against me.” 

Professor Fisher: 1 wish to inquire if the delegates referred to 07 
Mr. Maxwell are those whom you recommend to be received? 

Dr. Quint: The identical two that we recommend; and Mr. Mat 
well sustained the report through and through. He was the only pe 
son authorized to speak for his associates. istic 

Mr. Maxwell: I said, with reference to those brethren in te oss 
conferences, “ We have had no conference concerning union a 
way by which they would receive us.” They declared to Us vert 
declared down there in Georgia, that if we apply to the district on 
ences they will receive us. To may mind, that is about as tar # 
could go. We take that upon their testimony. If you will Notion 
churches as equal, we have no desire to keep you out of the Bos it 
Council. [Applause.) I thought that was fair and we 
the State Conference they were not willing to accept Us 1 
willing their delegate should enter into this Council becaus oo 
not do as they promised to do at Saratoga. Now, with respect 
district conference, we have had no test to find whether they or 
cere or not. We believe they are Christians and we take gees 
If, when we come back three years later, they shall have deen? 
accept us, we shall have to ask you to refuse to accept the a 
from the district conferences. 4 


Dr. Quint: Mr. Maxwell’s statement is clear and good. PRS 


state the reasons last night so clearly. But he stated't 
objection to she delegates from the district 
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—— 
‘ed that the State delegate should not be received, as I under- 
gant, vecause it would be an interference with the rights of their 
n. Your Committee felt that great weight ought to be 

s to the feeling that the State Conference organization was so 
‘entirely incomplete, and being a new body coming into the State, it 
nad no right to shut out our old body and claim the place for itself. 

felt we had no right to recognize the new body as a State body 
san it had not taken the churches of the Association and was going 
without them. In other words, we should never recognize in 
this Council that body as a State organization in the State of Georgia, 
gpd never would vote to receive that United Conference unless it in- 
quded that Association [“* Good,” and applause); so we rejected it be- 
eanse it did not cover the State, was not broad enough, did not unite 
the State in one body. . 
he Rev. H. A. Stimson, of St. Louis: Will you state whether it is 
that there are no district conferences among the colored churches 
which would justify your taking a different position in one case from 
that which you took in the other? If that be true, there would bea 
further justification for the position taken by the Committee. 

Dr. Quint: There are no district conferences of the Association, so- 
called. The United Conference did initiate a movement for union 
with the Association. 

The Rev. Dr. W. H. Ward, of New York: Oh, no, I beg pardon, not 
with the Association. They had a joint committee appointed with ref- 
erence to any other bodies of churches, with which alliance might be 
made. The point of having a union with the colored Association never 
came before that Conference, unless I am misinfora.ed. 

Dr. Quint: I don’t care to argue that point. 

pr. Gale: The Georgia Congregational Association was mentioned, 


* glong with the new Congregational Methodist body in the extreme 


south of the State, along with the Lutheran and one or two others as to 
be included in negotiations of this Committee. None of them were 
called by name in the resolution which Mr. McDaniel himself offered. 
But they were mentioned inthe discussion and the resolution covered 
by the Association and the Committee acted accordingly in directing 
correspondence to the Secretary of the Association. 

Dr. Quint: I act as the innocent medium for getting facts. [Laugh- 
ter] The fact would seem to be, according to Dr. Ward, that the 
Committee was a general one, to speak to anybody who might ever 
sek for union. The fact still remains that the Committee did propose 
union to the Association. 

ADelegate: Give us that which they did propose. 

Dr. Quint: That is what Iam coming to. They did propose union to 
the Association. A Committee was appointed by the Association to 
meet them. After much delay they came together. What caused the 
delay did not come before this Committee, but it was said at Saratoga 
quietly, that before they came together as a committee somebody in 
Atlanta farnished the Northern papers, unfortunately, a series of pro- 
posal, which went into print. It was a serious mistake to complicate 
matters in that way. Whenthe Committee came together there were 
four or five plans at once proposed by the Association. They were de- 
dined, because it was understood that the conference had what they 
called a better plan. I thinkone or two of those proposals by the As- 
sociation were perfectly fair and reasonable. I am extremely sorry 
they were notadopted. [Applause.] I hope these brethren will un- 
derstand this matter in a clearer light and that when they go home they 
will insome way reconcile this little difficulty and gettogether. ifany 
brother here wanted to make a motion that they ought to be got to- 
gether as soon asthey reach home and have been refreshed, after the 
labors and glories of this Council, I think it would be a grand good 
thing to pass it. 

The proporal of the white Conference was this: That the white Con- 
ference, which represents directly the churches, just as much as any 
sibdivision does, and does not represent district conferences at all, 
should regard themselves as a district or local Conference—the whole 
fifty; and that the Association should regard itself as on exactly the 
same basis, as alocal association; and the two, by some pro-rata 
agreed upon, should elect, as district associations or conferences, dele- 
gates to meet in general convention for the State, precisely as is done 
by the New England States, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. The ratio was not absolutely fixed. One 
for every five churches was considered first. One for every three 
churches was suggested afterward by the white people. That would 
form a general convention, which should transact ordinary business, 
such as belongs to a general State Convention. It would make a body 
of from fifteen to twenty-five members. The fact that the number of 
colored men might be few at first would not affect the principle, which 
ignores the color line. If the number of Negroes should be small, 
compared with the number of whites, it would be like a political elec- 
tion, where the minority is smaller than the majority. (Laughter.] 
The fact that the blacks would be few in number would be due to the 
fact that they had not a great many churches; but the principle of 
obliterating the color line was the same whether there were ten or 
fifty churches of that race. If I could have been an adviser down 
there, | should have advised those white people to try most strenuous- 
ly to accept one or the other plan. The white men owe a debt to the 
colored race such that they ought not to stand on these little points. 
As fast as any change can be brought about it ought to be done. If 
you receive these delegates, and there is not enough done yet, it must 
be done to maintain the unity of the churches. 

That was the proposal. It was rejected by the colored men. They 
Preferred another plan, not unnaturally. Yet it was going a good way 
Perhaps from the Conference point of view, to make the offer which 
they did. 

The district conferences had nothing to do with the proposed organ- 
itation in any way. The proposal was to take the fifty churches called 
the United Conference and call them alocal conference. They receive 
delegates direetly from the churches, like the Worcester South or the 
Worcester North; and it was proposed that these bodies should send 
delegates to the General Convention. The only difference between 
them and us would be that they would have for their convenience sub- 
Ordinate—or not subordinate, for they are not under control—but 
Soups of four or five churches, for occasional meetings. In case that 
rangement had been made, these local conferences could not and 
Would uot have been heard of on this floor. 

They disagreed us to the methods of union, but their hearts are nght. 
The hearts on both sides are right. There was no color interest or 

feeling in our meeting last night. Neither side felt it. These South- 
fm brethren have stated over and over th did not believe in 
Tejecting and would not favor rejecting, and their churches would not 
eject any man on account of his color, nor would the local confer- 
Mees reject any church on account of its color. 

ADelegate : What reasons are alleged by the white brethren for re- 

the three-fold overtures of the colored brethren? 

Dr. Quint: The reason they gave was that it was better to begin in 
Way proposed rather than to tear up the local organizations that 
Mad been formed for years. They wished to influence and help the 
wther Congregational and Methodist churches that were partly coming 
Over. It was also avowed, what I suppose is correct, that there was 
the feeling that if they began at the top and had perfect unity ina 

Convention, that would stand out before the world and become 

Matter, and would work down through the conferences, and 

Would come to have everything as the Northern Congregational- 

didn’t mention them, but I do. That would tell on the 

It would be said, “These churches in Georgia are united in 

ation Where there is mutual respect and no color line.” They 
begin at that end. 

: Did the Committee understand that the question of 








color did not enter into the reason for this separation? [Laughter.) 
Dr. Quint: I cannot say. 
(At this point the Council adjourned until 2:30 p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Remarks of Rev. G. C. Rowe (colored), of Charleston. 

Mr. Moderator and Brethren: It was my privilege to meet with 
my brethren in that Joint Committee of the Georgia Conference and 
the Georgia Association. I was not only secretary of the Georgia 
Congregational Association, but of the Joint Committee. I have in 
my possession some facts which will perhaps throw a little light on the 
subject, which is a vexed one, before us now. You have heard a 
statement of the four propositions which we submitted and which 
they rejected. 

Then we made a fifth proposition that has not been discussed here 
to-day. This was that, in order to avoid the scandal of two Congre- 
gational bodies occupying the same territory, separated only on the 
color line, the Georgia Association should be recognized as a regular 
State organization and the Gedrgia Conference should discontinue its 
Sta’e organization and continue its district work. This they refused ; 
but if they are received here to-day, they practically accept this prop- 
osition. 

We desire to say to these brethren that if aman wishes to become a 
member of Plymouth Church in Charleston, he must pass a certain ex- 
amination and concede certain ‘principles of orthodoxy. If he is not 
willing to give up something in his life that is not in accordance with 
Christianity, we say to him, * We are glad you are starting toward a 
better life, but we cannot receive you until you reach a point where 
you can say, * I know I am born of God.” So I say in regard to these 
churches, they want to be Congregationalists, we desire that they 
shall be Congregationalists; but is it wise to allow them to come in 
half-way Congregationalisis? 

Dr. McDaniel said this morning that they who had anything to say 
should hold their peace or speak now. I desired tosay something then 
and I will now. Dr. McDaniel said, at the Conference: “ We don’t 
feel that we can come together in public assembly. The churches to 
be represented are composed of white people who have had no associa- 
tion with colored people.” The social question was broughtin. Would 
not our women sometimes come to our State Missionary Associations, 
representing this Association? Now, there is the idea; our women 
must be kept out, we must be Kept apart. I tell you I know no woman 
in all the world that I hold in deeper respect than I do my mother. [Ap- 
plause.] The man who despises our women despises us. Brethren, I 
want to have this thing thoroughly understood; it is a division on the 
color line. At the battle of Alma, in the Crimean war, one of the regi- 
ments was beaten back; but the color bearer kept his position. The 
colonel shouted to him to bring back the colors to the men; but the 
sta ndard bearer shouted: “Bring up the men tothe colors!” [Applause.] 
When every man and woman is willing to press up to the standard of 
true Congregationalism in our churches we shall .have union down in 
Georgia. [Applause.] 

Remarks of the Hon. I. H. Evans, of Austin, Texas: . 

Mr. Moderator and Brethren: My own position in this matter is 
peculiarly painful and unpleasant, in many respects. I stand for both 
races, if I may be pardoneda word of personal reference. I was born 
of Pilgrim stock. I went into the War when a lad of eighteen. The 
next year I became an officer of colored troops. Subsequently I 
was permitted to become adjutant-general of a division of colored 
troops. I saw as much fighting on the part of colored troops as any 
man in the War. We have heard a great deal about abolitionism from 
this floor. I was as good an abolitionist as any of these present, and a 
little better than many who talk so fluently and didn’t practice it as I 

did. Black men who have spoken on this floor, and who, I regret to 
say, have challenged the integrity of their Georgia brethren, owe their 
freedom, under God, to the men who waged the War for the Union. 

I went to Texas after the War. I was connected with the Freed- 
men’s Bureau under General Howard until the position became intol- 
erable on account of the conduct of General Hancock. I was elected 
tothe Texas Legislature and was Speaker for two years of the only 
Republican Legislature that ever sat there. I have been engaged in 
connection with the landed interests of the State and the capitalists 
during the last few years. I think I may claim to understand this 
question in all its bearings perhaps as few of you can. 

God forbid that I should ever be untrue toward the colored race 
toward men who followed me in the imminent breach and the deadly 
assault. God forbid that I should ever flaunt the bloody shirt in a re- 
ligious assembly as it has been flaunted up and down on this platform 
to-day. (Applause, protests and some confusion.) I pray you remem- 
ber that had you been born and raised in the South you would have 
heen wicked slave-holders and probably gallant Confederate soldiers, 
like my Brother Scofield and my brother McDaniel. 

1 think we should settle this question upon the broad principles of 
Christian statesmanship. These colored friends have said unless our 
white brethren are excluded, the colored brethren will be slapped in 
the face. What about slapping our white brethren in the face? 

I want to call your attention to another thing. There isa new South. 
Some colored brethren have told you there is not. I live in its heart 
and know itis there. You can hear itin the hum of every spindle of 
its three hundred and thirty-nine cotton factories. You can read it in 
the glare of their furnaces, which are turning their metals into the ma- 
teriais of industry. You can see it in the faces of their children, black 
and white, in the schools maintained by universal taxation. I tel: you 
the churches in which these colored people worship are largely-built by 
contributions from the white people of the South. I can point you toa 
State institution, an asylum fur the deaf and dumb and blind, created 
by the State of Texas, and presided over by acoloredman. They have 
their normal school for the education of colured teachers, where they 
receive exactly the same fitting that is given in the white normal 
school. If there were no new South the word of Christ would be false; 
for he said that if a grain of wheat abide in itself it will perish, but if it 
be cast into the ground it will b.ing forth much fruit. Was there ever 
such seed sowing as irom 1861 to 1865, when the red plowshare of civil 
strife was driveu through the Southern land and into its plowed fur- 
rows Was Cust the choicest blood of our children, North and South? 

In Texas we have none of this trouble, 1am happy tosay. [Ap- 
plause.) Starting with new things, we have been able to incorporate 
white and black in one Association. But the conditions of Georgia 
are somewhat different. Old organizations come over to us en musse, 
with all the traditi. ns of their history. 1 tell you this question is closely 
involved and intertwined with the very best interests that were dear 
to the nearly three hundred thousand men who wore the blue and lie 
sleeping in their graves to-day. ‘they fought not only to abolish sla- 

very, but to form a more perfect union. Send these brethren back re- 
jected and you block the wheels of progress. I speak for my comrades 
who are dead. Who shall speak for the hundreds of thousands who 
wore the gray? No greater mistake could be made than to reject the 
proffered hands stretched out to-day from the South. [Applause.] 

Superintendent 8. F. Gale, of Jacksonville, Fla,: 

The time is short. A great many are here who would like to listen 
to other speakers more directly concerned than some who have spo- 
ken. A good many want to hear the Rev. Mr. Bassett, one of the dele- 
gates in question. A good many want to hear Dr. Sherrill, the Rev. 
Mr. Hall of Jacksonville, Dr. Meredith, Dr. Walker, Dr. Ward, of Tag 
IN DEPENDENT, and others. Some have said that I should say a few 
words. I don’t rise for that purpose, but to make a motion that debate 
be limited to five minutes and the time extended to haif an hour be- 
yond four o’clock. [This motion was adupted.] 

Remarks of the Rev. W. H. Ward, D.D., of New York: 

I cannot give the facts which I wanted to give, in five minutes, but 











———— 


I will do what I can. This is not aquestion of polity. It is not a ques- 
tion of ecclesiastical procedure. That idea should be eliminated at 
once. It is not a question of principle. I should be ashamed before 
this body to imagine that any question of principle could be in doubt 
here. It is nothing else but a question of fact and of the application 
of fact to the principle which we all admit. [‘*Good!” and applause.) 

A great many have been asking about what are the facts. I think I 
know the facts. Some of the rest of you know them. Let me, as far 
as I can, tell you what these facts are. 

In the first place, a few years ago, one or two white churches were 
organized, very properly, in Atlanta, Georgia, There was some objec- 
tion made from people connected with a colored church there. They 
said there should be no white church, so long as our colored churches 
were ready to receive white men. That was a great blunder. I am 
going to speak very plainly inthis matter. Men serving the American 
Missionary Association made a big blunder in that respect. There 
came to be a harsh and somewhat bitter feeling between the two on 
that matter. 

Then the question came before the societies ana a committee was ap- 
pointed by this body to meet representatives of the Home Missionary 
Society and the American Missionary Association, in 1884. That Com- 
mittee took action at Springfield, which was agreeable to both parties, 
and advised the two societies through their executive committees, to 
agreeon some plan of action. They met. Now this action was not the 
action of some outside committee, it was the action of the two societies 
themselves, through their executive committees. Their conclusion was 
in these words which I will read: 


** Neither Society will establish in any locality a church that will not 
admit to mem ip colored persons suitabiy qualified, nor will it sus- 
tain any church that will not fellowship the neighboring Congregation- 
al churches, or that will not unite with the !ocal Congregational Con- 
ference or Association.” 

That was a square and straightforward deliverance and both are 
bound by that deliverance. There came one or two other white 
churches and at length there were four. There was some ill feeling 
and suspicion and recrimination between the white and colored 
churches in Atlanta; but it was passing off and should have been 
brushed away. However, they still remained apart. At last the four 
white churches formed a little organization of their own. They be- 
came in that way obedient to the letter, not the principle or spirit of 
this regulation. 

Then, three years ago, they asked for admission to this Council and 
were told, in a very ecclesiastical kind of way, dodging the question at 
issue, that there were not enough of them, that it required six and there 
were only four. With kind words they were told that they could not 
be recognized as a local association, but their brother who was sent to 
represent them should have the privilege of the floor as an honorary 
member. The question was delayedin the hope that something better 
would be done. 

Then those white churches found these other churches in the moun- 
tains, in the hills there, far from the railroads; excellent Christian 
people, if they were without the privileges of schools end colleges; 
and the four Atlanta churches secured a union of these churches with 
themselves. ‘Thus there was found a body of fifty churches or so, 
which was ready to form this Conference, which was a State body. 
Our Committee comes to tell us it was not; but it was; there is no 
question about it. It was called “ The United Conference of Georgia.” 
There they stood by themselves, white. There was a State body of 
white Georgia churches, no matter what this report says, which is en- 
tirely wrong in this matter. [Laughter.] There were then two State 
bodies that ought to unite. 

They came to the Home Missionary Society at Saratoga and said, 
‘“*We wanthelp.” The Society said, ““You represent a principle different 
in some respects from the historic principles of Congregationalism. 
Those historic principles include, beyond all question, the fellowship of 
Christians ; and the denial of that fellowship is a heresy equal to any 
other.” [Applause.] They said, ‘We accept your word.” . [The 
speaker’s five minutes having expired there were many calls of “Go 
op, go ch’; and a motion that his time be extended was adopted 
with apjlause.] At that meeting of the Home Missionary Society at 
Saratoga those biethren told us, what they have said here, no more 
emphatically here than there, that they believed there was no reason 
why the colored churches and the white churches should not be in 
fellowship and that they woud go back and secure it. 

Altho some said: “It isa very strange thing, it is not the character 
of these churches in that region, we are astonished that they have had 
that enlightenment,” the Society believed it and said: “In the full 
conviction that these churches are in harmony with the historic prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism, we will receive and aid them.” 

They went back. You have heard that story. The Committees of 

the two bodies came together, and the colored people oflered to accept 
any terms whatever that would put their churches in equal brotherly 
fellowship with the white churches. What was the answer? Every 
proposition was rejected, There is the actual fact to-dav, if the ques- 
tion came up whether those fifteen colored churches should be re- 
ceived into the Conference with those white churches, there would be 
from ihe white churches an almost univereal “‘ No.” A general * No” 
would come up from the white churches. There is the fact that the 
colored churches have been refused. Here we are told by this Com- 
mittee, which has brought in a most curious report, a most astonishing 
report, I was almost obfuscated by it at first. [Laughter.] For a minute 
or two I could not comprehend it. Here is a report which suys the 
general body, the State body is not a State body and that it shall not be 
accepted, because it has denied the essential principles of Congrega- 
tionalism; but the local bodies have not denied these principjes and 
theiefore may be accepted. Then they got this good, dear, bright, 
clear-headed brother in the corner and they asked him if the district 
conferences had refused to admit colored churches. He said of course 
they had not. They took advantage of that and said, “Therefore we 
will admit the district conferences.” 

What is thefact? These district conferences are the same body of 
chuiches that are in the General Conference. That General Confer- 
ence, whore committee refused every offer of union, is made up by 
these churches. Their conduct in General Conference shows what 
their spirit is in the district conferences. 

Now, gentlemen, the fact is just here. These brethren can admit 
that one colored church in Atlanta; but when they promise that other 

colored churches shall be admitted to other district conferences they 
cannot deliver the goods. ‘Lhat is the point. They say they cannot. 
And here it is in their own words in their report: ‘It is impracticable,” 
That is what it means; they cannot deliver the goods. They tell us 
that if we will wait long enough—I don’t know how long—by and by 
everything shall be made right. 

The fact is that every experiment of that sort has worked the ot”er 
way. Allusion has been made toa letter from Dr. Thirkield. As has 
been stated, Mr. Sherrill referred to him as the one man in Atlanta 
who is right and can be trusted on this question. Dr. Thirkield has 
been six or eight years in that colored university, scarce second to our 
own, at the head of the theological school. He wrote a letter to me, 
in the introduction to which he says: “I trust these suggestions may 
be he)pful in saving your Church from these serious evils.” 

“1. The caste spirit and the spirit of separation grow with each con- 
cession. Inthe Nethodist Episcopal Church the demand of the white 
work was first for separate churches, then for separate conferen 
then for separate sc’.ools, and it even culminated at the last Gene 


Conference in the demand for a — society for the administra- 
tion of the funds for the white schools. This last demand was not 


nted. 
cr The great truth for which we are to witness is the brotherhood 
of man, in aeriee to the spirit of caste. Other Christian bodies in 
he South—for example, in this well-churched city of Atlanta—stand 
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for all the distinctive theological tenets of Methodism and of Congre- 

tionalism. They cast the Negro out from all contact and fellowship. 
Ke Northern Christians to establish and maintain expensive church 
and educational! plants, and to pay for having this same wrong against 
our black brother perpetuated ? 

‘* We must stand for this distinctive truth to furnish a reason for our 
being here. To command the respect and confidence and enthusiastic 
allegiance of the thinking and progressive men of the New South, even 
among the whites, we must, in our very plan of organization and work, 
witness to this truth of the brotherhood of all men in Christ Jesus. 

“3. The concessions of the M. E. Church have made the South 
doubly sure that she is right in this complete separation of the races 
along all lines of civil and religious and educational life. Two of the 
leading thinkers of the South have used the concessions to caste in the 
M. E. Church as an argument to prove that it is not mere prejudice, 
but a God-given instinct, justifiable on Christian grouads, that utterly 
separates the two races now and foralltime. Thus, this separation, 
instead of proving a leavening influence to gradually bring about the 
day of the Lord, has actually strengthened the caste spirit among 
Southern Christian people. 

“4. By such concessions the influence and work of any Church 
among the colored people is imperiled. I have studied to some extent 
the growing work of your Church among our colored people; and I am 
convinced that concessions made to this spirit of caste will close doors 
now opening to wide and permanent influence among the most intel- 
ligent, thoughtful, progressive and independent colored people in the 
South. 

«5. By such separations the character of the work among our colored 
people suffers. They lose the wise counsel, the opportunity for the 
study of methods in Christian life and administration, that come from 
contact with men who have had higher moral and spiritual training 
through past generations. The standard of life and morals in the 
churches utterly separated from all contact with such influences is, by 
the confession of their own leaders, frightfully low. 

“6. The danger of the South to-day is, that there are no points of con- 

tact and co-operation open between the white and the colored peopie, 
leading to mutual respect and confidence. Thus the channels of sym- 
pathy and interest between the races are being closed. The contact 
and co-operation of whiteand colored ministers laboring in the same 
field, will do more to supply this need than any other influence. For 
the sake of the South do not help to widen the breach. . 
* “7, Results in the M. E. Church furnish a strong argument against 
separate conferences. Here is an appeal to facts sustained by figures, 
given in our missionary reports, showing the growth of the Church in 
the South from 1873 to 1882 inclusive: 

““* The average growth of the 23 divided Conferences in the South has 
veen 187 members a year in each Conference, while the average growth 
of the 8 mixed Conferences has been 410 members a year per confer- 
ence. We gained 176 per cent. in our entire mixed work from 1876 to 
1882, and 92 per cent. in our divided work. Thus the ratio of gain in 
our mixed work is double that of our divided work.’ 

**8. Finally, the plea in our Church wasthat this separation was to be 
only a temporary concession to the strained conditions of the times. 
By a temporary separation, so our Southern white leaders argued, our 
white and colored work would gradually gravitate toward permanent 
lines of union, and thus bring about the day of the Lord. 

* Instead of this, we see that the wedge (the small edge of which 
was thus inserted years ago) is being driven by harder and harder 
blows by the white leaders in our conferences. Our white and colored 
work is not merely drifting, but being driven, nay, wedged apart. We 
are getting farther and farther apart. As we study the lines of sepa- 
ration through these years of past history, and as we follow them into 
the future they do not converge. No! they do not even approach the 
parallel—they diverge. And such has been the influence of this sepa- 
ration on caste lines that it has actually come to pass thata large num- 
ber of ministers in our white conferences of the South strongly favor 

the setting off of our colored mem)ers into a distinct and separate ec- 
clesiastical body.” 


Dr. Ward’s time here expired. 

Remarks of Prof. I. E. Dwinell, of Oakland, California. 

I have a substitute which I wish to introduce for the amendment 
which is before us. I would like to make a remark before introduc- 
ing it. These persons who represent the Conference of Georgia ex- 
press their Christian sympathy for the colored churches, and their 
confidence that, if they are received into this Council, they can go 
back and state to their people that fact and induce their churches to 
enter into ecclesiastical fellowship with these colored brethren. The 
principles of Congregationalism, as it has been said before several 
times, recognize but one normal way of fellowship. These delegates 
appear before us not having completed the normal order of ecclesi- 
astica! fellowship, but promise it as something in the future which 
they will work toward and toward which they will induce their 
churches to come. Now, my idea is that, as one of the delegates of 
the colored churches has expressed a willingness that the representa- 
tives of the local conferences should be received as delegates, because 
these brethren have promised, on the part of their Conference, that 
they would receive the colored churches, and they have not had any 
reason as yet for disbelieving these statements, that we should receive 
these delegates, but in the way contemplated by this substitute, 
which I will now read: 

“ WHEREAS, the regular Congregational order requires the churches 
to be united in ecclesiastical fellowship, and the churches of the Geor- 
gia Conference are not in relations of such fellowship with the colored 
Congregational churches in that State; and whereas these delegates 
have said that they believe their churches will soon be united with 
these churches in such fellowship, 

** Resolved, That they be provisionally received on the ground of 
these statements in this Council; provided this action shall not be con- 
strued as a reason for receiving delegates from their churchesin any 
subsequent Council unless, in the mean time, they shall have perfected 
such methods of fellowship.” (Great applause and “ Good! Good!” 
Dr. Dwinell’s motion was seconded by Dr. Ward.] 

Dr. Roy: I was this morning asking Dr. Quint what answer was 
given last night to the question of the Committee by the two breth- 
ren from the South, to the mannor born. The question was this: 
**Suppose that fifteen white churches of the average quality had been 
in the Georgia Association, and no colored churches. Would you 
then have received them?” This question was put first to one and 
then to the other. I wish Dr. Quint would give you the answer that 
those gentlemen gave to that question. 

Dr. Quint: I have had no time to deliberate and must therefore an- 
swer corcectly. [Laughter.}] If I remember the answer it was this: 
One of the brethren said he never decided a question or crossed a 
bridge until he got to it. 

Dr. Roy: Or, in the language of another brother who was there, they 
dodged the question. 

Dr. Quint: Then another brother said that the first one who had 
spoken had expressed his sentiments. [Laughter.] 

I want to suggest, in regard to this last proposed amendment, that 
you might as well refuse to receive these brethren. We have no au- 
thority in our Constitution to have provisional members. They would 
not come in under that. If I believed that the report of that Commit- 
tee was a compromise of principle, I would tear my name off quick. 
I would not consent to receive these brethren without a square state- 
ment as to where we stand, and that we understand just where they 
stand. These brethren say they adopt our ideas, They told us so last 
night. Brother Ward said that he was obfuscated by that report, and 
I should think he was. [Laughter,] Hesaid we got that good brother 
in the corner and asked him if he would not consent to admit the dele- 
gates of the Conferences. Pardon me if I say there is not one word 
correct in that statement. I said, “If any one has any objection to re- 
ceiving these delegates, please state them.” Mr. Maxwell began, and 
frankly and honestly volunteered the statement, which I never 
dreamed he would make, that he favored the introduction of the dis- 
trict delegates. Hiis expression was, “If it works against me, I will 
‘lo what is right.” [Applause.) 

The other point was that we declared that there was a State Confer- 
ence, and would not let it in because it would not receive colored 
churches. Dr. Ward is again wrong. We suid that it claimed to be a 
State Conference and we would not admit that it was a State Confer- 
ence. 

I want to say a word or two more, to recall the brethren to the point 
atissue. We understand that these brethren are going to conform, 
fairly and squarely, to the principies that they come in on. Do we 
want to throw back from us the sympathy of these churches that are 
struggling to overcome their difficulties and to come up to our senti- 
ments. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





be understood. It was this: That the fifty-eight churches should be 


understood as forming a local Conference and the Association as form- 
ing a local Conference ; and the two bodies should come together, by 
delegates chosen pro rata, and form a State Convention. Itis a great 
pity this proposition was not received. It would have given the point 
of contact which that eloquent writer whose letter Dr. Ward read 
called for. I asked the question of some of them, Wotild black and 
white ministers exchange pulpits? One of them said, “ I can only an- 
swer for myself. I say yes.” There the principle is acknowledge‘. 

Our report recommends that the two brethren who represent the dis - 
trict conferences be admitted. The colored brother that represents the 
colored Association himself proposed that himself last night. If these 
bodies are admitted to-day, they ought to go home and say: “* We were 
admitted because the courtesy and kindness and frankness of the dark- 
skinned brother and the dark Association said we ought to be. [Ap- 
plause.] Isay thatif you can give him that advantage, so tnat these 
white men will know that they came into this Council on the recom- 
mendation and consent of the other Association, you have done a tre- 
mendous work. [Applause.] (The speaker’s time having expired calls 
were made for him to go on, and he was allowed to do so.) 

I would not have gone on if Brother Ward had not. I always follow 
his example, when I can [laughter], and I read THe INDEPENDENT. 
Brother Ward says that three years ago, when these churches presented 
themselves, this question was shoved back. The Constitution said dis- 
tinctly that less than six churches could not be received. 

Dr. Ward: That is what I said. 

Dr. Quint: There was a kind of an impression given that we kind of 
dod zed it. [** He said so.”] 

Dr. Ward: If I said they dodged the question, I will take that back 
with pleasure. [Applause.}] Not dodged, but avoided, escaped. What 
I said was that they decided it on ecclesiastical grounds. 

Dr. Quince: I hope these brethren won’t go back to the South and say 
that if this question is decided in favor of admitting these brethren our 
principles have been sacrificed. We will affirm our principles. Let us 
put our declaration as strong as we can; and if our brethren won’t live 
up to them, and ifI am present at the next Council—and I have been 
elected a delegate to every Council yet and I suppose I have a right to 
claim to be a life member—I never will vote to receive the second 
time delegates from any bodies that have falsified the understanding on 
which we tookthemin. Let us trust them. [Applause.] 

Remarks of the Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Moderator: I hope that the amendment which is before us will 
not be adopted and that the amendment which goes before that wil} 
not be adopted. And I sincerely hope that whatever Dr. Walker has 
got in mind and in hand in the shape of a re-affirmation of our prin- 
ciples will not be adopted as an amendment to that report. I am 
perfectly willing, as soon as soon as we can get through with this 
item of business and have heartily welcomed these brethren of these 
Southern conferences, to spend the rest of this week in re-affirming 
our principles. {Applause and laughter.) But, sir, I want to re-affirm 
them for Boston as well as for Atlanta, for Maine as well as for 
Georgia. 

We have before us here to-day in the background of this discus- 
sion a colossal evil that is deep-rooted, that has been of slow growth, 
and that throws its shadow over every church in America. Now let 
us be frank with each other. Last Sunday morning I took into the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church a colored girl. There was 
no more question raised about the color of that girl’s skin than about 
the color of the next girl’s hair. I don’t believe there is a Congre- 
gational church within the bounds of the United States of America, 
or outside of it, that would not have abmitted her. [Applause.] 
Nevertheless, if two hundred and fifty colored people should take it 
into their heads to come into the Tompkins Avenue Church and 
should have money among them, and take seats on the middle aisle, 
and conclude to come there and worship, I am not dead certain what 
would happen. (Great laughter and applause.}] How many of your 
churches in Boston would stand it to-day if two or three hundred 
c>lored people should come to one of them? I am very glad to see 
as I have listened with the greatest attention to this discussion this 
afternoon, that we are in absolute unity of sentiment with respect to 
all that is really vital in this discussion. There is no difference of 
opinion as to the wickedness of the caste spirit on the line of color. 


mittee to express the welcome of that Home Missionary meeting to 


with that committee without the slightest idea that there was any 
question in the case of the proportions that have loomed up here to- 
day. But it very soon came to the surface, and we sat half the after- 
noon listening to these brethren, and the very same questions that Dr. 
Quint has told you were brought up yesterday in his committee were 
brought up there. We became perfectly satisfied that these brethren 


erationamongthem. Isit amongus? [** No,no!”] 

The principle reason why I wanted to say a word here to-day is 
this: The action at Saratoga has been alluded to by Dr. Ward. There 
seems to be a feeling that the brethren have somehow gone back on 
what they said to our Committee at Saratoga and have not acted in 
the spirit of their pledges to us at that meeting. When I returned 
home a little while ago and began to get letters, I really began to be 
afraid that these brethren had gone down South and gone back on 
those pledges; and for a little time I was alarmed until I was able 
to stir around and see some of the men that have been in the country 


There had been these meetings. There had been these propositions 
from the Georgia Association. There had been this other proposition 


which these white brethren thought wiser and more practicable. The 
two sides had been unable to agree. And I want to say here to-day 


again, with all the light I have got since. [Applause.] 


coming to find out, as I get along in years, that it is a very practica 
thing, do the best you can.” [Applause.] I get on along that line. 


the fence to affirm my principles. [Laughter.) 


people. [Applause.] I wish it had never touched a church work. 





What was the proposition that the white Conference made? Let it 





[Applause. } 


Now we have heard a great deal about the facts. I went to Sara- 
toga Springs last June, having only a very superficial knowledge of 
this whole movement in the South, I was placed, without the slight- 
est knowledge on my part before my name was announced, on a com - 


these brethren. I entered upon the discharge of the duties connected 


were with us on the principle. It was not in perfect execution or op- 


during the summer and find out what had been done. They told me. 


that after I heard all that had been done, I became perfectly satisfied 
that there brethren stood, in this whole business exactly where they 
promised to stand at Saratoga Springs; and if the same thing that was 
done these last June were to be done over again, I would do it over 


One word more. We have heard a great deal here to-day about 
standing up for principle, and affirming our principle, and re-affirming 
our principles. Thatis allright. It is a grand, good thing to do— 
when you haven’t anything else todo. Just keep right on affirming 
your principles. [Laughter.] But this is a very busy world, and I am 


world; and a perfectly wise maxim is, ** When you can’t do the best 
don’t get on when I get impossible ideals before me and sit down on 


We have heard about the War. I wasinit myself. I want you to 
understand that I am the blackest of the Abolitionists. My father used 
to take me by the hand and lead me to Tripper Hall in New York to 
meetings that were stoned by men when I was alittle boy. I believe 
that caste is of the Devil and is perfectly hateful. Everywhere I be- 
lieve we are coming toatime when there is going to be a recognition 
of the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God. Twenty-five 
years have rolled away since the War closed, and we have made 
amazingly little impression on the white South. The American Mis- 
sionary Association has done a work on which God must smile and at 
which angels must wonder in the education and elevation of the colored 


wish it had left the church work to the church Missionary Society. 


We have made wonderfully little impression on the South, notwith. 
standing all we have done for the colored people. There come 
time when, by a strange providence, fifty odd churches come and Au 
themselves. They are made up of white people. They are not ms 
rich white people, they are not the dominant class of the whites in the 
South. They are plain people. A great many of th 
y €m never were ip 

favor of secession. They are the old Whigs of the South, | 
that Mr. McDaniel was in favor of secession, because he fought for it, 
These people find themselves more in sympathy with the Congrega. 
tional body than with any other and they offer themselves to us. 
swings open these doors. There is an opportunity for the Congrega. 
tional churches of America, without any chicaner 

’ Y or ph or 
compromise of principle, or the raising of any color question, or any 
side issue, to go into the very heart of the South, among its white 
people, disseminate New England ideas, pour in their literature; andif 
we have got any better light than they, and have any confidence in 
the power of the Gospel as the grand reflector of that light, in the 
name of God, let us waste no time affirmiug principles, but go in and 
illustratethem. [Great applause.] 
I regard this opportunitv as a golden one. I am profoundly thank. 
ful to God that this door has been opened. I most sincerely hope that 
we shall take this practical, common-sense view of this case, and wel. 
come these brethren as the pledge of our cordial fellowship for those 
whom they represent in the South. [Applause.]} 
Remarks of the Rev. G. L. Walker D.D., of Hartford, Conn,: 
My primary object, Brethren of the Council, was not to Tre-affirm 
principles which I regard as established. I did indeed think it Possi- 
ble, before the amendment by my Brother Dwinell was introduced 
that some statement might be made in connection with the Tesolution 
before the Council which might unite the minds of all, Butl do not 
desire especially to urge that point. Light has been called for upon 
this subject, and it is especially light that we need. It seemed to me 
that there was a little ligt to be had ina direction toward which we 
have not yet looxed. It was in hopes, my dear Brother Ward, who 
commenced in that direction, as it seemed to me, would haye given 
us light on the subject, would have followed a little farther along that 
line in his address. He called our attention to negotiations of the 
past between the American Home Missionary Society and the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. He called our attention somewhat to 
the fact that there had been, between these organizations, a consider. 
able degree of difference hitherto. A profound conviction lies on my 
soul, andthe soul of a good many people here present that there. 
lations of these two societies have a great deal to do with the ques 
tion now before us. (‘* Hear, hear’ and applause. } 
Dr. Ward: May I make a correction ? I beg pardon, but i think I dia 
not say that there were any such relations of hostility or disagreement 
between the societies. I said on the field for a little while some of that 
feeling existed between two or three men at work in the service of 
one or both societies. 
Dr. Walker: But had my Brother Ward gone a little farther, he 
could have illuminated, as few persons in this assembly could have 
done, a question repeatedly asked from the floor of this House, Why 
was it that these brethren me: in their respective committees and did 
not unite? Why could they not come to some terms of common agree 
ment upon one or the other of these propositions? Light was shed to 
some extent on that question last evening in the meeting of the Com- 
mittee. I think the time has arrived for its being shed upon this body, 
* Hear,” and ** Good J 

At that joint committee of conference between these two organi- 
zations which were negotiating with respect to terms of coalescence, 
a letter was read by Professor Bum stead, of Atlanta, a man whom we 
all know as a warm friend of our colored brethren, but who has never, 
so far, seen fit to identify himself in church relations with them by 
becoming a member of the Atlanta church. [He is a member of the 
University colored church.) The letter was signed by four officers of 
the American Missionary Association; the import and use of which 
letter was to put a quietus upon the acceptance of the overtures made 
by the United Conference of Georgia. [‘* Hear, hear,” and applause.) 
Another letter was read from an eminent editor of a New York news- 
paper, al39 an officer ia the American Missionary Association, sayiag 
that he would oppose the terms proposed by the United Conference 
of Georgia until the end; he w ould fight them unto the end, [“ Hear, 
hear” and applause. } 

My dear brethren an1 friends, I am not here to criticise the action 
ofthe American Missionary Association. Intheir supervision of the 
churches under their care and the pastors of those churche3, to whom 
they give direction and guidance, etc., I am n»t prepared to say, but 
express Do opinion on that point, whether their action was wise and 
right or not. Nor am I at all criticising the action of the brother to 
whom I have referred as haviog written this private letter, a letter, 
however, which came from an officer of the Society, affirming his 
intention to opoose these overtures of the Georgia Conference to the 
end. Heis abundantly able, on this platform or anywhere else, to 
speak for himself and to defend any action which he has taken, But 
I protest against the question being brought before this body afterit 
ha3 been, inthis degree manipulated and influenced in its decision by 
one of our organized benevolent societies. [Loud applause.) 

We are not cailed upon to meet the affair as it appears upon the 
surface, the unbi ised action of two sets of brethren down in the South, 
who may have disagreed. This question was pre-manipulated, and 
to a very considerable extent determined, not on the soil of Georgia 
(applause) butin Reade Street, New York. [Applause.] And what- 
ever miy be the maritsof the case, brethren, I submit that any action 
so handicapped and embarrassed by considerations which every fair 
maniu this assem ly feels has given it such a complexion a8 this 
ought to be taken with exceeding caution and a comprehension of the 
light which his been thrown upoa the subject. [* Hear” and ap- 
plause.) 

I don’t kaow as I care to adi anything. I sympatuize with this 
earnest and impassioned expres3io n that the opportunity which seems 
so auspicious for extending a haaid of welcome to men embart 
and tried as we never have been ourselves, by this burden which 
s lail 1990 th2 a, to +>m> iato our fellowship in a spirit of trust and 
sympathy. I feel like exteading to them this fraternal, welcoming 
hand, believing that the promise which was given in the early entrance 
of the Home Missionary Soviety upon this Southern work is beginning 
to be ab indantly blessed in a glorious harvest. 

It would be my desire, supposing my brother Dwinell should with 
draw hisamendment, or it should be rejected, to move as a substitute 
for the amendment of Brother Bradford a second resolution to b¢ 
appended to the resolution ia the report. oo 

ounce " hisforic position 
a yn By cuaracteristic of Congregationalism always, the equally 
of all bretaren iu Carist Jesus; and tnat we admit the beforenam™ 
delegates of the Congreg ttional Conferences in Georgia to a thls 
ship in this b dy in the belief that they also staad with as oe 
ground; and in the expectation that they will use the Veo pro. 
their endeavors at home t) realiz2 an} manifest tne fact ip nes of 
motion of organic union among all the Congregational o_ 
this Commonwealth. 

Remarks of Dr. Ward. 

I will speak fr myself, as reference is made tome personally. 
astonished that it can be received with applause so general pp 
body that u letter of advice given in answer to a request from ppt 
tleman in the South is declared to be an act of impertinence. 
no apology to make, because, wher Mr. Bumstead wrote to me 
me what I tnought of the proposition that was to be presented, 
I | they had thought of presenting to the Conference for 
told them I would approve of any terms what 
that would allow of the membership, equal membership, 
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hat was said at Saratoga, of all the churches in a single body. 

er J AndI will say that I was dead opp )sed to aay terms 

wapeemeve & maxicai0 of profeasion with a minimam of perform. 
in the words of Mr. Cable. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, I did this thing. The other letter came from cer- 

officers of the American Missionary Association. Their action 
yas been called in question. A letter was wr‘tten asking for advice. 
gas no opportunity for advice to be given officially. Four of 
I think three were Officers of a society, came together 
and read the terms which they proposed to make to tne Con- 
ference, and We said we thought that those terms were thoroughly 
fair. And so far as those officers could give advice, and undersiand- 
ing there was no dictation whatever, they agreed that any terms 
should be offered which would allow of equal fellowship in their 
eburch relations, and of noother would he approved. That letter can be 
ted. A copy is in this city and can be presented to-morrow, if 
not to-day. I know Dr. Strieby can justify and corroborate what I 
nave said. Iam sure it is a very new thing to me to understand that 
when a field secretary of the Ho:ne Missionary Society who happened 
to be on the fleld was preseat and consulted: [A voice, * No, no, he 
was not present at any meeting of those committees.”] We were not 
ntat any meeting of the committees. I was not, or anybody 
else of our number. I was astonished toat it should be said that 
we, abthat distance, could not write aletter giving advice. [‘ You 
did right.”) 

A. P. Foster, D.D., of Boston: 

I protest, in behalf of the American Missionary Association, that 
an opportunity should be given Dr. Strieby for explanation. (Some 
excitement aud confusion. } 

Dr. Strieby: J am not willing to come tothe p!atform and make an 
address. Ihave noadireistomike. Thesimple fact is that an in- 
qairy was addressed to me in regard to these propositions, and three 
or four mem ers of our Commitiee were brought together and talked 
itover, and something that was regarded as conciliatory an? wise was 
written unofficially, hoping it would tend to bring the right results. 
j snoald be glad if Mr. Maxwell, to whom the letter was addressed, 
or who received it, would state his impression about it. 

Mr. Maxwell: I was there in both thoseconferences. I know wnere- 
of{speak. We met on the 19th day of Jane, in joiat conference  be- 
tweea the two committees and, on account of som? irregularities, we 
could not havea formal m2eting. Bat we sat as brethrea and talked 
the matter over. Brother Sierrill and Brother McDanielsaid they had 
written to Dr. Rankin, or had presented their proposition to Dr. Rin- 
kin, and he said he was entirely pleased and thought it just thething . 
They also said they nad presented the matter to President S2elye, 
of Amherst, and he thought it was the very thing, uader the circum - 
stances. They a'so said they had seen Dr. Ward and Dr. Ward hid 
said it was the very thing that ought to be preseated to us under the 
circumstances. So, after their getting Dr. Ward and Dr. Rankin and 
President Seelye to advise them, it was thought best that we should 


writetoDr. Ward. Professor Bumstead wrote to Dr. Ward t> find 
out, ifhe made thatstatement. Dr. Ward replied a3 you have heard 
him state here to-day. He did not say he would fight it out to the 
end, as represented oa this platform. H2 said tha; if the3e orethren 
gave anything in the spicit of the Siratog: promise, ne woull be 
Willing to accept it, but if they gave anythiag—I will not repeats ais 
exact words because I do not reme nbertien; Is1o9p03e the letter 
cau be produced —vut if they offered anything tryiaz t» eval2 tie 
real question, complying wit tueir pledges ia cha letter raties taan 
mthe spirit, he would oppose it. {t wisi only afcer these beratiren 
hadqaoted Dr. Ward tnat Professor Bumstead wrote, asking his 


on. 

Soit was with the American Missionary Associatioa. Professor 
Bamstead had a circular from Dr. Strieby stating their position, show- 
ing bow harmony and union might be mid? pdssible, bus saying that 
he could not afford'o compru nise prinsiple. That wa3 it. Simply 
we foli wed tieir exampuie, coasultiog the wisest and b23t men, 89 far 
aswekaew. Toere wa3 n>) mainipulacioa, n> validozing, no bossing, 
simply ao expression of opinion. 

The vote was here taken and the am?ndme2nt of Dr. Bradford re- 
jected, and the res lution of the Committee adopted, receiving the 
de.egates fr: m the district coaferences, bat not tie d2legates from 
the United Conference. Dr. Walker’samendment was also adopted. 
The next day Dr. Striepy read the tetter above referred to. 





CHURCH UNION IN CANADA. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


CANADA seems to be taking the lead in Church Union. 
in 1876 the four sections of Presbyterianism in Canada were 
united almost without a dissentient congregation, and with 
the happiest results. Presbyterianism has prospered since 
asnever before. A few years after the four branches of 
Methodism followed the good example of tke Presbyteri- 
ans, aud with like blessed results. Then the Episcopalian 
Church caught the contagion, and appointed a committee 
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members, continually to aspire toward and labor for the 
completeness of this manifest Union in the Lord.” 

The Committee felt that such encouraging progress 
toward the great end in view had been made in this first 
Conference, that the Union Committee should be re-ap- 
pointed. The report concludes with an expression of ‘‘grat - 
itude to God who has enabled the members of the Confer- 
ence to advance so far in concert along the path of broth- 
erly union and concord, thus giving grounds for the fur- 
ther hope that under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, the 
Illuminator, the day may not be far distant when our 
Lord’s Prayer for the unity of his body may receive among 
us its fullest accomplishment.” 

The report was received by the Synod with much enthu- 
siasm. The Conference was referred to as one of the most 
remarkable gatherings that had ever taken place in the 
country. Dean Carmichael, of Montreal, said that he had 
entered the Conference with trepidation, but left it rejoic- 
ing in the marvelous spirit of unanimity that had prevailed 
throughout, that foundations of brotherly love and friend - 
ship had been laid there that would be lifelong. 

The report of the Committee was unanimously adopted by 
standing vote, the whole assemblage joining in singing 
the doxology, *‘ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 
It was also unanimously agreed that a committee should 
be appointed to arrange for the publication of an abstract 
of the proceedings of the Toronto Conference on Union, 
and that the House of Bishops should be requested to pre- 
pare a special form of prayer on Christian union to be used 
in all the churches and in private worship, so that the sub- 
ject of union may be often in the thoughts and much on the 
hearts of the people. 

ANNAN, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH ESSENTIALLY 





MISSIONARY. 
ANNUAL SERMON BEFORE THE AMERICAN 


BOARD. 


DELIVERED TUESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER LTH, 1889, 
BY THE REV. LEWELLYN PRATT, D.D. 


* Jesus, therefore, said to them again, Peace be unto you: as the 
Father hath sent me, even sosend I you. And when he had siid this he 
breathed on them, andsaid unto them, Receive ye the Holy Spirit: 
whosesoever sins ye forgive they are forgiven; whosesoever sins ye re- 
tain, they are retained.”—JOHN Xx, 21-23. 


Brethren and Fathers: These words take us back to the begin - 
nings of the Christian Church. They define its mission, con- 
firm its authority, and reveal its world-wide power. 

If there be any special occasion when the Christian Church 
may appropriatethe High-priestly prayer of Jesus Christ just 
before he yielded up his life, and come under the baptism of his 
first meeting with the disciples after his resurrection, when he 
formaliy and for all time commissioned them —it is in such ser- 
vices as this which calls us together to-night. We are gathered 
from our distributed tasks to counsel for the work of the Church 
in the world, to study the planof the Leader, and to learn the 
nature of the commission from the Head of the movement, front 
the King who sends the embassy of which we are a part. 

Going back, then, to that prayer of consecration, in which 
Jesus surveys the extent of the work intrusted to him, we hear 
him praying for new means of action upon the world. Having 
finished the part to be accomplished by his visible presence, he 
asks for himself restoration to the complete exercise of divine 
powers, of which he had forthe time divested himself. Not sim- 
ply for restoration to divine blessedness and glory does he ask— 
for the aim of that petitionis not his own satisfaction—but the 
continuation and finishing of his work—*: that thy Son may glori- 
fy thee,” and *‘ that the world may believe that thou didst send 
me.” 

Assuming now, what he had up to this time forbidden the 
disciples to use, the title of the Christ, that they may have his 
sanction for its use, since he is in ‘*a little while” to commit his 
work on earth to them and to give them the new word of com- 
mand formankind, he prays by an appeal to the decree of the 





to meet with any similar committees that might be ap- 
pointed by any other ‘“‘ Christian Bodies,’ to consider the 


feasibility of Union ona larger scale. In succession simi- | 


lar committees were appointed by the Supreme Courts of 
the Methodist and Presbyterian Churches. Taese commit- 
tees met in conference in Toronto last April, but sat with 
closed doors, through fear of possible misunderstandings 
arising out of defective reports of the discussions. The 
Presbyterian Committee reported briefly to the meeting of 
Assembly last June that it was ‘‘ deeply impressed with the 
courtesy and Christian feeling and earnest desire for union 
of the brethren with whom they were in conference,’’ and 
recommended the re-appointment of a Committee on Union 
with other Churches, which was accordingly made. 

The Committee of the Episcopalian Church reported last 
month to the meeting of Provincial Synod held in Montreal. 
The Provincial Synod is the supreme court of the Epis- 
copalian Church in Canada. The report states that the 
following points were discussed at the Toronto Conference: 
1, Corporate Unity; 2, The amount of unity in doctrine, 
Worship and modes of action between the three bodies rep- 
resented; 3, The Holy Scriptures; 4, The Creeds, and that, 
altho no formal resolutions were passed, there seemed 
to be good ground for hope that a basis of agreement might 
be arrived at which would meet with general acceptance 
as to the following points: 

1. The Holy Scriptures as “‘ containing all things neces- 
Sary to salvation’ and as being the rule and guide of faith. 

2. The Apostles’ Creed, as the baptismal symbol, and the 
Nicene Creed as being the sufficient statement of the Chris 
Nan faith. 

3. The two Sacrements, ordained by Christ himself —Bap- 
tism and the Supper of the Lord, ministered with unfail- 
‘ug use of Christ’s words of institution and of the ele- 
ments ordained by him. 

: The large majority of the Conference agreed that ‘the 
ideal of the unity of believers set forth in the Scriptures, 
especially in our Lord’s intercessory prayer, while chiefly 
spiritual in its nature, can be fully represented only in au 
Undivided state of the Visible Church, in which perfect 
fellowship shall be maintained throughout the entire body 


ie: Of Christ, and it is the duty of the Church and of all its 











Father—*'as thou hast given him power ’—the decree by which 
sovereignty over the whole human race—‘‘all flesh”—had been 
conferred upon him as Redeemer and Saviour. That sovereign- 
ty, he, “the Christ,” is now to use as the basis of the command 
to goand disciple all the nations—that is, to take possession of 
them in his name. 

He prays, also, tor the special band whom he hid chosen and 
kept, and for all who should believe oa him through them, that 
they may be sanctified and be brought into oneness with the 
Father and himself, inorderthat through them—whom he has 
not simply prepared to be taken out of the world, but who are 
to remainin tne world, and whom he sends into the world as the 
father had sent him—thatthrough them the world may know 
God, the holy and righteous Father, and Jesus Christ, and, re- 
ceiving that knowledge and believing it, may have eternal life. 
He concentrates his prayer on them the missionaries of the 
truth to the whole world, on them “alone” for the worid’s sake. 
He contemplatcs them assent as truly as he was and asso united 
into oneness with him that he is made the Head of one long line 
of confessors and martyrs who labor and struggie for the sake 
of God'sglory. Hence they have been called out of the world 
and sanctified—set apart ard made holy—lifted intoa higher 
sphere of life and action and power, and thence can be sent on 
the same mission. As he was sent from Heaven to touch and 
renew the lifeof man by the communication of the knowledge 
of the true God, so having brought upinto that knowledge and 
life chosen ones, he isaboutto send them, in whom that life is 
embodied, to be heraids and propagators of that knowledge in 
all the world. 

Accordingly, we find on the evening of the resurrection he ap- 
pears to his disciples to prove that his prayer for himself was ina 
measure answered, to confirm their faith in him and re-unite 
them to him, and to open their minds that they may understand 
the Scriptures concerning him, and to show that Christ must 
needs suffer and rise again “that repentance and remission of 
sins be preached in his name unto all the nations.”” The appre- 
hension of the Gospel was followed at once by the charge to 
proclaim it; the work of Christ, finished in one sense, was to be 
conti.ued in another, andfresh powers were divinely provided 
for fresh duties. The disciples, awakening from the joy of sur- 
prise, passedinto the joy of calm assurance; but, convinced as 
to the present and enlightened as to the past, the mighty future 
lay before them unknown and unexplained. ‘Jesus, therefore, 
said to them again, Peace be unto you.” He had spoken to them 
the word of ** peace” for themselves—peace in the certainty that 
death had been overcome, in restored fellowship with the lost 








Master, in the words which removed from them their burden of 
sin—‘‘and the disciples were glad when they saw the Lord.” 
Through his return they were completely changed; they had 
tasted the powers of the spiritual world. 
But the shut doors remind them of a world hostile and pow- 
erful, and this world was to be met and conquered. The words 
“Ye are my witnesses,” “unto all the nations,’” showed them 
their mission; they could not remain isolated and inactive. 
Therefore,in prospect of the vast undertaking which they had 
not yetattempted, using the strength of renewed personal faith, 
starting from the vantage-ground of quickened hope and reach- 
ing forth at once to the last issues of Christian effort, “ Jesus 
said to them again, “* Peace be unto you.” Not merely as be- 
lievers now, but as missionaries to the world, he brings from 
the grave this message of reconciliation and peace they will 
have the task of proclaiming to the world, that they may be 
able to say: **Weare ambassadors, therefore. on behalf of Christ 
as tho God were entreating by us; we beseech you on behalf of 
Christ, be ye reconciled to God.” He confers the vocation, then 
the gift of powerin the measure now possible; then the great- 
ness of the task. And we note that our Lord here is not speak- 
ingexclusively to his apostles; there is here no special apostolic 
pitch of duty. These words were not addressed to all the apos- 
tles, nor to the ten alone. Others were with tl'em; the commis- 
sion and the promise were given, like the Pentecostal blessing 
tothe body of disciples, and not to any special order init. The 
work which is described deals with sin and its pardon, and it 
manifests the divine will and does not determine it. To all 
Christians as such, to ministers and to people alike, and while 
they are as yet undistinguished from each other, he directs the 
words of sovereign power in the announcement of his victory 
over death and sin. The message of the Gospel is the glad tid- 
ings of sin conquered. To vonvey and apply this is the office of 
the Church and so of each member of the Church. 
In the very terms used he shows that he is the one apostle; the 
mission of the disciples isincluded in his and is simply to realize 
that to the world. He claims this inthe word used to express 
his sending, while in passing it on to them he uses a simpler 
word implying asending under that. And as there is properly 
but one mission, there is also but one force for fulfilling, that 
which he communicates through the Spirit. Raised himself to 
a higher stage, Jesus raises them by the Spirit to this new posi- 
tion, associates them in his state as raised from the dead, just as 
Jater at Pentecost he will make them participate through the 
Spirit in his state as glorified, communicates to them the spirit 
of adoption, and the spirit of wisdom inthe understanding of the 
Scriptures, and the spirit of power in bringing their wills into 
unison with his that they may b: prepared fortheir new work— 
offering salvation to every human being in the name of Christ. 

** Peace be unto you.”’ 

“I send you into the world as the Father sent me.” 

* Receive ye the Holy Spirit.” 

** Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven.” 


I. Christ’s Mission, the Pattern. 

Christ’s mission to the world is our starting-pcint as we strive 
to find the motive lying back of the Christian Church. He him- 
self makes this the pattern for his disciples and declares the 
extent and character of the sympathy which must subsist be- 
tween them and their pattern. The most abolute oneness of 
heart, will and life is required of them; to receive his mind on 
all things as perfect wisdom, his will as absolute law; to be 
able to cry to him as he cried to the Father—* not my will but 
thine be done’’—this is the spirit of Christian discipleship. It 
is not merely the fact of a mission, but the character of the mis- 
sion which Christ dwells upon in likening the disciples to him- 
self in their relation to the world. He assumes it to be possible 
that his followers enter into the spirit that inspired his coming, 
the spirit that Paul illustrates when he says to the Colossians: 
“I fill up on my part that which is lacking of the afflictions of 
Christ in my flesh for his body’s sake, which is the Church; to 
fulfill the word of God, even the mystery which hath been hid 
from all ages and generations; but now hath it been manifested 
to his saints, to whom God was pleased to make known what is 
the riches of the glory among the Gentiles, which is Christ in 
you, the hope of glory.” 

We do not forget that there is the great distinctive work of 
Jesus Christ in which man has no partnership, which was done 
once for ail and declared to be finished, that work by which he 
put away sin by the one great sacrifice which he alone made for 
itsexpiation. He isthe Author of salvation as well as the Wit- 
ness of salvation, the Message as well as the Messenger sent 
from Heaven. [n the one sense he is not sent, he is the Abso- 
lute, Underived, Origin and Source, he is **the Lamb that hath 
been slain from the foundation of the world”; in the other, he is 
the Messenger of tse Covenant, the Apostle of the Gospel already 
provided, who comes “to declare the things hidden from the 
foundation of the world.”” Not as he makes the one Atonement 
for sin. but as he brings that out of the counsels of eternity and 
makes it operative upon the world, is he here set to be the pat- 
tern for the Church. i 

Take, for example a, few of the salient features of Christ’s 
mission. 

1. He was sent into the world todeclare and apply the remedy 
forthe disease of sin—a scientific remedy which made application 
of God’s mind, by careful method, by infinite wisdom, to a disease 
which he alone could measure: “Christ crucified the Wisdom 
of God andthe Power of God.” He was sent to declare that One 
mighty to save had entered into the miserable conditions of 
humanity, put himself under God’s law; One who knew no sin 
had taken upon himself the sin of theworld and been made a curse 
for sinful man, thatthus there might be, by that rational and 
beautiful law, vicarious sacrifice—the intervention of a stainless 
will and an untainted love, through which God might drive in his 
wedge and effect a separation between man and his heritage of 
sin; that there might be in the world ‘the irresistible might of a 
will unbroken and a love pure and strong moving with patie nce 
toward the beauty of holiness and with its unwavering eyes 
ever fixed on God,” the source of life and health. He was sent to 
bring the remedy which he provided for sin—sin, the source of 
the poverty and the sicknesses and the distresses of the worl d— 
and not to work away at these natural results except as he 
wrought at the cause; and hence he was ever more anxious 
when men came to him to say, * Thy sins be forgiven thee,”’ than 
to say, * Rise up and walk.” 

2. He was sent to declare that this remedy was the superna tu- 
ral, purposed act of the personal God, an act out of Heaven, orig- 
inative and antecedent. Not up from man, but down from God 
must helpcome. The force of the whole stcry of Christ’s com- 
ing founds itself upon the truth that God must begin the work of 
salvation, that the misery of sin is its powerlessness to begin the 
recovery, that man cannot beget himself. Just as the secret act 
of God’s original energy underlies our natural life, preceding, 
hidden, enduring, so a secret act of forgiving, life-renewing 
love, original, preceding,enduring, must underlie all man’s re- 
generated life. God spoke once: “Let us make man,” and 
breathed into him the breath of life and man became a liv- 
ing soul. God spoke again: “* Thou art my Son, this day have I 





begotten thee. Ask of me and [ will give thee the nations for 
thine inheritance and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
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possession,” andin the power of that decree the new race of the 
saved finds itself existing. Not man’s goodness moved the 
Father to send the Son as he did into the world, but man’s sin: 
“ While we were yet sinners Christ died for the ungodly.” God 
first loved man, while he still loved sin rather than holiness, in 
order that by loving us he might restore the lost power of loving 
him. Man cou'd not begin until God had begun. To deny this 
is to be still under the law, the law of works and wages, which 
Paul declares unavailing. True help, Christ’s sending shows, 
does not come along that road: not by development but by re- 
generation. 

8. Christ was sent to find a place for and to manifest the love 
of God in the world. How can boliness dwell with that which 
iscorrupt? How can purity love the impure? The answer is: 
“ God sent his Son into the world” to have part with man, to be 
identified with him. The act, then, by which God pardons, 
brings out of Heaven the power to begin inthe world the change 
that justifies the forgiveners. Gcd yardors by sending his Son 
into the world. He has ever been ready, has ever been cryingto 
man through tle former times “* Why will ye die?” but what is 
there in man cn which his favor can rest? His forgiveness and 
love are shut up witbin himself. There is no point of attach- 
ment by which to lay hold. ‘The love of God wanders round 
and rouna this sinful, inhospitable world and can fird no door 
that is not barred, and no band that is stretched out totake itin. 
Therefore he sends his Son in whom his pardon can find a road 
into this repellant world, into this repugnant humanity. God's 
expelled love as all otherdoors are bolted will open a way for it- 
self; asno man wil) admit it, it will iteelf heccme man that it 
may find edmittarce.” Jesus Christ is the Forgiveness of God. 
He arrives bringing with him into humanity the forgiving and 
cleansing love of the Father. There is now one spot at Jeast,on 
which the eyes of God’s purity can rest. There is now amidst 

the loveless berds of men one heart cn which he can pcur outhis 
love, one Person who can admit the 1ushing power of the trans- 
figuring Spirit. The love, purity, life of God, “long homeless 
and unhoused,” have now found a footing within our flesh,a 
habitation,a temple. They bad looked, and there had been no 
man, not onethat would respond to their appeals, not one that 
would welcome their intimacy—no, nct one. Now, there is one 

Son of man, in and through whom they could begin to work. 
T hrough him, a real man, the love of Ged, the life of God came 
into the race of which he became part. He was sent not only to 
do a work for us but in us. 

4. He was sent thusto bear witness to the truth that the salva- 
tion of the world, while from Gcd, is by man. Therefore he be- 
came man—“ the Word became flesh.” This conditicn was nec- 
essary that he might identify himself with thcsee in whose 
places he was to stand, for there must be both a revelation of 
God's claims upon Lumanity and 1 reccegniticn of those claims 
by that humanity iteelf. He must te a real man who should 
live so as to bring human lifein his own person up to the state 

appointed by Gcd and repair the evil brought in by sin, and be- 
come a redemptive and regenerating power in humanity. More 
than man he was, but he must become man and deal with act- 
ual human conduct in actua) human conditions. But not only 
for his distinctive personal work does he thus enter himself; he 
shows this to be Gcd’s plan for the world, tosave man by man. 
From the first it had been so. It was the seed of the woman that 
was to bruise the serpent’s head; primarily Christ himself, but 
in Christ the redeemed human posterity. When he came, he 
submitted to the law and took u, the struggle as a struggle of 
the race. He illustrated this idea in various ways, notably in 
the parable of the leaven, where there is not only the working 
of the leaven originally putin, Lut cf each particle that is leay- 
ened, till the whole is leavened. He, the Son of Man, is the Son 
ot God, but “ to as many as received him gave he the right to 
become the children of God, even to them that believe on his 
name.” Heisthe preacher of righteousness, but he makes men 
preachers of righteousness. He brings the Gosrel, but he de- 
posits the Gospel with allits institutions and appointments with 
men. Heis baptized with the Spirit, Lut he baptizes men with 
the Spirit. He forgiversin, but he also tells men “ whosesoever 
sins ye forgive they are forgiven.” He comes to convert the 
world, but he gives to men the work of evangelizing the world. 
Througb his name, tbrcugh his continual presence, through the 
work of the Spirit. Lut Ly human agency, as he shall use and in- 
spire that agency alone, salvation is to be brought to the world. 
The great world, all the empires, continents, islands, many parts 
then undiscovered, all the generations and ages, are given in 
trustto men. He is the Captain of salvation, but he is to fight 
through his soldiers for the victory. Having chosen men to 
propagate his work,and made them one with himself through 
the Spirit, he makes them wurtby to te called hit own by giv- 
ing them the task of overcoming the world. “Since by man 
came death, by man came also the resurrection from the dead.” 


IT. The Church, the Missionary. 


Thus we are brought to the Christian Church, the body in 
which the risen Christ continuesto dwell on earth and through 
w hich he continues and extends his mission to the world. While 
bere in the earth as a man our Lord submitted to the limit- 
ations of the flesh and dwelt in the locality and nation in 
which he was born. He spent his life in that little country so 
strangely separate from the great empires of men. On either 
side of him were the millions without God and without hope. 
His eyes looked out on the fields white for the harvest; his heart 
yearned for the other sheep not of this foid; he anticipated the 
coming of the many from the East and the West; he knew that 
it was to be his death and resurrection that should liberate his 
activity and make him Lord of all flesb; that he was straitened 
till that should be accomplished, and that then the new means 
of action for which he prayed would be secured when the re- 
pressed secret of his coming for the world would burst its limita- 
tions of locality and nation and go forth to work out its will with 
power among the nations. Therefore, baving finished the part 
given him to do and that depended upon his localized stay on 
the earth; having brought down the life of God and found a 
lodgment for it in the race; having united some into oneness 
with himself and participation in his oneness with the Father, 
he could ascend to resume the exercise of his divine powers in 
their world-wide scope through them. Therefore he prayed: 
“Take me out of the world, keep them in the world.” He could 
now send men to be his instruments, the Church to be his organ, 
by which his own presence could find channels of entry and be 
distributed everywhere. Thus he tad secured citadels into 
which from Heaven he could throw his spiritual forces, means 
by which his special saving power could discharge itself. 

To men, then, chosen men, he commits himself and his mis- 
sion. Hesays: * As the Father hath sent me”’—not merely as 

the Father sent me—“soserdl you.” He thus declares that his 
work is not over, tho the manner of it ischanged. Henceforth 
he is and he acts in thorce whom.he has chosen. They are in 
him, sharing in the fullness of his power; he is in them, shar- 
ing in the })urden of their labors; and now it is their part to 
bear witneers, that the world may believe. They are to take the 
same truths te came to brisg ficm Heaven, Gcd’s remedy 
for sin, the love cf Gcd to man, man’s work for man; 





Christ the Sacrifice and the Saviour; to bring from enothet 
realm that which earth could not iurnish, to illumine. 
vivify and guide. Heintrusts tc them the supernatural mes- 
sage, and they are to bear witness to the truth, and, like him, 
“to seek and to save that which was lost,” “to call not the 
righteous but sinners to repentance.” As he constantly ap- 
pealed tothe Father—“‘I do nothing of myself; as the Father 
hath taught me, ] speak these things”’—so they are to beable to 
say * We aie not asthe many, corrupting the word of God; but 
of God, in the sight of God, speak we in Christ.” He is the 
Light of the world; to them he says“ Ye are the light of the 
world.” He is the sole purifying sacrifice; but they, organized 
in him, become his sacrifice, by which corruption is stayed, and 
h erays, “ Ye are the salt of the earth.” He says also of the dif- 
fusiveness of his work: “He that soweth the good seed isthe Son 
of man, ard the field is the world, and the good seed, these are 
the sor sof the kingdom.” They are the light of the world, the 
salt of the earth, the good seed of the kingdom sown in the 
world-field. 

Read over the farewell address of Christ, his last prayer, and 
then his great commission after his resurrection, and see if 
every word does not obtain meanizg frcm this view of the mis- 
sicn of the Church tothe world. He begins the parable of the 
vine and its branches, but interrupts the story by demanding 

* fruit,” and “much fruit” of the branches before he has told 
w hatthe branchesare, and breaks up the figure entirely by telling 
to them “go and bear fruit.” He anticipatessending them before 
he sends them, and says: He that receiveth whomsoever I shall 
send receiveth me.” He asks them to liveso that’ all men know 
that ye are my disciples.”” He promises the Comforter, who 
shall witness and make them witnesses, going with them to “‘con- 
vict the world of sin and righteousness and judgment.” He prom- 
ises that they shall do greater works because he goes to the Father. 
Then tells them distinctly to “ go into all the world,” and “ be of 
good cheer,! have overcome the world.” Hereisthe meaning, 
the purpose of the Church, not to receive but to give. It is sifted 
out, chosen, disciplined, purged, that hoiding fast the name 
the t1uth, the life of Christ, it may put that name, that truth 
that life of Christ to its full use and exercise, to make possible, 
to make known, to make active the work which Christ by his 
in carnation, death and resurrection achieved once for all. Only 
through man can it be laid open toman. What Christ was in 
the worldthat the Churchis; “so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit’; to be born of the Spirit necessitates being what the 
Spirit is. 

Whether, then, the Church shall be filled with the missionary 
spirit or notis not a question. The missionary enterprise is not 
an aspect or phase of Christianity, it is Christianity itself. * Ye 

are my witnesses”; “ye are the ligbt of the earth,” “the salt of 
the earth,” “ the good seed” planted in the whole field. 

As the agent of the Christ in the execution of the sublime pur- 

pose— supplying the spiritual need of the world—the Church is 
of necessity a missionary organization, endowed for this pur- 
pose, and authorized to carry the Gospel to every creature. The 
Church now must not make the blunder of the eleven at the first 
the blunder of omitting the resurrection, the blunder of know- 
ing Jesus after the flesh and simply clinging to him as their 
special possession, of simply recording the old days when he 
was withthem. It must grasp with them later and with Paul 
the mystery revealed in his resurrection and ascension, his lord- 
ship over the Gentiles, that which lay dormant and inoperative 
all the days of the flesh, whose issues, necessities, width and 
demands could become visible only when he bad ascended up 
into Heaven. The resurrection is noglorious end sealing a work 
done; it is itself the beginning and not the end. The full work 


*had not really begun until Jesus rose from the dead. The resur- 


rection of Christ, carries the Christian Church over a dividing 
line ard plants it out amid the vital energies of the region be- 
yond. It leaves behind the exclusiveness of Judaism, it drops 
the distinction between Jew and Gentile, a distinction of race 
and blood, it deals not with man as a thing of earth, as of a par- 
ticular seed, as he is through his birth in the flesh, it is dead toall 
these; there is now neither Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free 
The world is the field of the Church: the entire race, the object 
of its thought and labor. Into all the world it is sent, to subdue 
all the earth unto Christ the Lord of the resurrection. And each 
particular Church in its own measure, is thus a missionary body, 
not merely a consecrated huusehold, detigned under the divine 
economy to have aspecific mission to humanity, it is a messen- 
ger of glad tidings to every sinner, however far astray, whom it 
can by any means reach. Its command is: **Go out quickly into 
the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hitherthe poor and 
mained and blind and lame,” and then, that my house be filled 

* Go out into the highways and hedges and constrain them 
to come in.” 

This isa cardinal obligation wrought into the very constitu- 
tion of the Christian Church at large and of each particular or- 
ganization of the Church of the resurrection, and any deviation 
from it even in thought is infidelity to the great commission 
given to his earthly body by the ascended Head. 


IIT. The Spirtt of Christ the Power of the Church for its Mission. 
A right relation having been restored between God and man 
and men united to him through Christ, the impartation of the 
Spirit follows—power from on high; the same Spirit uhbat was 
poured upon Christ in his humanity and that he promised tu give 
to his disciples. Christ, ascended on high, becomes the sovereign 
dispenser of this, the manifest energy of the very God. He had 
told his disciples that that Spirit was waiting to impart himself 
to them, as if the wealth of God’s personal power had been pent 
up and restrained, till it could be withheld no longer, and when 
the work of Christ is completed it must come forth into discov- 
ered action through those who were joined to God through 
Christ. It was as it God himself, through the door which the in- 
carnation and resurrection of Christ had opened into humanity, 
had entered upon the scene, like a torrent whose banks had been 
broken down, in the full manifestation of his being. Now, 
through the atonement made by Christ, there need be no limit to 
the wealth, the “riches,” as Paul again and again calls it, of his 
manifestation. But it is the abundance of his grace wherewith 
he abounds toward us, that be might show the riches of his 
grace to the Gentiles. This power from on high does not remain 
a counsel in Heaven, a plan, a scheme formed by God himself, 
but Christ sends it in the person of the Spirit to come down out 
of seclusion to insert itself into the hearts of men, to press its 
way in, to act and move and empower. God shows in his Spirit 
to them that believe “the exceeding greatness of his power ac- 
cording to the working of his mighty power which be wrought 
in Christ when he raised him from the dead and gave him to be 
head over all things to the Church, which is his body, the fuil- 
ness of him who filleth all in all.” The Spirit now breathed 
upon men is represented as a mighty force (tvayic) entering in 
penetrating, transforming. The same Spirit had wrought his 
work in the world upon the Son whom he begat, whom he drove 
into the wilderness, whom he raised from the grave and set on 
high * above all rule and authority and power and dominion and 
every name that is named.” Nor did he stay bis pent-up ener- 
gies there. On men, too, in Christ that Spirit of Christ lays his 
hand and puts out his force. The love which caused him to pour 








out his strength upon the Son whom he begat impelshim 
included in oneness with the Son and gives them the life 
force and grace of the risen Lord of life. and 

“Yes, blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Charis, 
who hath blessed us with every spiritual blessing in Christ, 
even as he chose us, having foreordained us unto adoption 
sons through Jesus Christ unto himself, to the praige Pr 
glory of his grace which he freely bestowed on us in the 
having made known unto us the mystery of his will, to the 
that we should be unto the praise of his glory, having Sealed yy 
with the Holy Spirit unto the praise of his glory, having quick, 
ened us with Christ, and raised us with him, that in the ages to 
come he might show the exceeding riches of his grace in 
Jesus.” This is the dispensation of the grace of God now to be 
preached to them that are far off as well as to them that are 
nigh, this open mystery of Christ, ‘which in other g 
was not made known unto the sons of men as it hath now 
revealed in the Spirit, to wit, that the Gentiles are fellow. 
and fellow-members of the body, and fellow-partakers of the 
promise in the Gospel.” And to us is “ this grace given” a8 to 
Paul, “ lees than the least of all saints, to preach unto the Gen. 
tiles the unsearchable riches of Chrsst, and to make all Men see 
what is the dispensation of the mystery, to the intent that now 
might be made known through the Church the manifold 
of God according to the eternal purpose which he purposed ip 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

The mission of the Church, then, is the carrying out of the 
sen ding of Christ into the world—to seek and to save the logt- 
and he bids them to go into all the world. Andif thig 
im menee responsibility upon them, as it does, for the work jy 
given to men, they are to remember that the power ig alg 
bestowed and that Jetus Christ ‘being by the right hand of 
God exalted, and having received of the Father the promise of 
the Spirit’—that Spirit with all his plenitude of power abide 
with men. 

1. Is it not time for the Church to apprehend fullyits functign 
in the world? Christ came not to found a Church; but he founded 
the Church as the means by which the work, that he by his in. 
carnation, death, and resurrection achieved once for all, be made 
known and be made activeinthe world. By being in the Church 
we are under strict obligations, undertake responsibilities 
toward the ignorance, suffering and sin of the world. We be 
come members of Christ’s body—the hands and feet on earthof 
Christ in Heaven. To eachof us the voice of Pentecost is utter. 
ing its eternal commission, applying the words which Christ ap- 
propriated to himself: 

“ The Spirit of the Lord is upon thee, 

Because be anointed thee to preach good tidings to the poor; 

He hath sent thee to proclaim release to the captives, 

And recovery of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them thatare bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

2. This missionary spirit is needful to the Church for its very 
existence, ‘“‘ for whosoever would save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the Gospel’s shall 
save it.”” The bestowment and the distribution of God's favor 
are connected, and the former ceases without the latter, Dr, 
Duff, in his memorable sermon on missions, has put it none too 
strongly when he says: “the Church that ceases to be evangel- 
istic (or missionary) ceases to be evangelical, and when it ceases 
to be evangelical it ceases to be a true Church of Christ, how- 
ever primitive and apostolic it may be in its outward form and 
constitution.” 

As ‘surely as Christianity is the religion for all men, so surely 
has the Christian Church a mission toallm n. She cannot rest 
until she has made known “the Name” toall on earth. Inher 
times of reviving an impulse for extension is always stirred, 
and all that is effected by her outside re-acts with animating re- 
sult within the “hristian circle. Christianity must grow by be- 
ing both extensive and intensive. History shows that a mission- 
ary church is a flourishing church, and that those Christian 
bodies that have seen this primal obligation most distinctly and 
have given themselves most zealously to its fulfillment are pre- 
cisely those which increase most rapidly and whose future is 
brightest with spiritual promise. 

3. What right have we to change the terms of the commission 
—to turn to our own use what is intrusted to us by the Master 
to be carried into all the world? This isto repeat the mistake 
of the Church in the old dispensation who hoarded for them- 
selves what was designed for mankind and thought more of 
themselves as the depositaries of the truth than of the world for 
whom the truth was given and had to have their exclusiveness 
and egoism shattered again and again by dispersion that they 
might be planted out among the nations as witnesses in spite of 
themselves to tbe world, and finally lost their place in carrying 
out the great plan for the nations. What right has Protestant 

America to overlook, suspend, or indefinitely postpone the wok 
of foreign missions, or to say that we must first thoroughly 
Christianize our own land and then fulfill the command? The 
two must go together. “There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creasetbh.”” Indeed, the power is given to us only as it is used— 
the righteousness and the grace of God are revealed from faith 
to faith. Is not our present comparative failure at home due to 
our inefficiency in going into all the world? Should we be on 
the defensive at this late day, and like a besieged city, if we had 
thrown ourselves in perfect faith against “the principalities 
and powers and world-rulers of this darkness”? What chance 
would there have been for the forms of doubt and scepticism of 
the present if we had verified the truth in all its saving power 
everywhere? Shall we depend upon persecution, as did the dis 
ciples at first, when “they that were scattered abroad went 
about preaching the Word”? Shall we wait for the corrupting 
agencies now at work to scatter us? 

Shall the kingdom be taken from us and given to another? 

4. Christ has provided abundant means and motives for the 
propagation of his Gospel. He gave not only an impulse, a 
timent, a school of thought to the world, but he organized b 
Church,a visible and stable institution. with definite do 
worship and government. He made this organized society © 
pable of acting on those without even to greatest distance y 
its example, by its acts of prayer and praise, by its pe 
testinony—setting it a city ona hill not to be bid. He 
to this impulsion of possibility and position the positive = 
tion to 1each into the regions beyond; and for the fulfill ai 
of this obligation has given a transmissible message — 
be spoken and sent everywhere, that ‘is line may go into al 

earth and its words tothe end of the wor!d. 

The means soamply provided he has reinforced by all the pur 
est and strongest motives to use them. The greatness a * 
ency of salvation as needed by every creature appeals an a 
sympathy and benevolence; the memory of personal as 
ance to gratitude: the command of our Lord makes 
sionary spirit aduty, imitation of bis pattern a privilege, 
oneness with him through the Spirit a necessity. So, too, all 
difficulties in the way and the greataess of the task preee 
heroism and love of achievement; the thought ot to wt 
God, dishonored and defied, compacts all that is m 


oretell suc- 
piety; trust in the promises and predictions that fi , 
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cess, fire with the conviction “ God is with us, 
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upon the Holy Spirit sets at work all the energies of eternal 

i swarm upon Us on every side—wild and degraded and 

t people, as well as educated and polite and speculative 

; but they are all neey and hungry, and to every doubt- 

{ng question “* whence shall we buy bread for s0 many?” and to 

every hesitating entreaty “send them away to buy for them- 

selves,” the asstiring answer always comes back “ give ye them 
toeat,”* freely ye have received, freely give.” 

§. Enough for us that the Lord sends us to preach the Gospel to 
the whole world. The one broad basis is loyalty to him. There 
js weariness on the part of some with the ideas, the methods, 
and the appeals of missions. Everything that is large acd gen- 
erous in this age of intellect is subjected to keenest criticism, 
and we cannot expect this work toescape. Weare told that mis- 
signs are a failure, that they are Useless to the heathen who 
either contemptuously reject them, or if they teéeive them their 
natural development is perverted into ungainly forms. Give to 
these peoples civilization, commerce, intercourse with other na- 
tions, government, develop these first and the Christian preach- 
ercan follow in their train. We might ask how soon, the com- 
merce in alcoholic drink tbat goes from New England and from 
Old England, the most advanced of commercial peoples, or the 
intercourse with other nations that marks its tracks with the 
bleaching bones of trives dragged toward the coast of slave- 
traders, will prepare tne way for the Christian preacher? We 
thank the critics. Part of their criticism was deserved, all was 
needed. Our self-satisfied, self-indulgent Christianity needed 
itt our one churck for the rich another for the poor, one church 
fot the whites another for the blacks, needed it; our Christian 
England and America with the right hand laden with death- 
dealing drinks and drugs for far-off peoples while the lean and 
laggard left carries feebly the life-giving Gospel, neeced to be 
told that “he that soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly” 
andthat an enemy is doing his work. 

And the whole Church needed to be summoned afresh and to 
have her heroism and faith appealed to and arroused. We 
¢hank the critics. We needed to be reminded that asthe Father 
sent Christ into the wor!d, even so he sends us into the world, 
to call not righteous but sinners to repentance, to dare some- 
thing for the Gospel, to believe that it has power to arrest the 
éafeless, raise the fallen, to save to the uttermost, and already 
the fite of hexoism Kindles in mén and women, and movement 
all along the line is called. 

Preach Carist and his cross and resurrection is our answer 
and now, as of old. in the track of the * beautiful feet ” all good- 
ly seeds will spring. Preach Christ, who reveals the true worth 
and dignity of man, thesacredness of oblizations aad rights, the 
brotherhood of men as the children of God and redeemed 
through Christ, the common Saviour, and all those great ideas 
which have wakened man to himself, to society and to God, and 
have guided and inspired the true political and social progress 
of modern times. Commerce has tried its hand at saving, strong 
rulers have tried, education has tried, civilization has tried, all 
experiments have been tried, for God rules men in freedom, and 
progress is by a series of costly experiments; but it is power 
from on high which has wrought salvation and development for 
man in all ages of Christian history. Christ crucified is the 
Wisdom of God and the Power of God. The risen and the living 
Christ—in him are all our springs. Great is the mission of com- 
merce, of civilization, of education, of science, and we hail 
them all; but the missionary of the Cross has the first and the 
greater mission, to bear abroad the Word that quickens, re- 
deems and saves. And we fall back in perfect faith on the 
broad commission of the Master, and leave the results to him. 
He can find a place for these peoples and he can care forthem 
We preach to men because Christ died for men; and wherever 
a man lives we believe that there is an immortal being for whom 
he yearns; and if he has made the knowledge of his Gospel de- 
pend upon the ministry of man to man, be it ours to justify his 
ways. He claimsthe world; be it ours to give the world to him. 

“Christ for the world we sing; 
The world toChrist we bring, 
With loving zeal.” 

And faith, soaring above the present sees the glorious vision 
in the golden light of the future: 

“Men of every tribe and tongue and people and nation made 
tobe unto our G»iakingiom and priests, and they reign upon 
the carta.” 








B.blical Reseacch. 
ABILA OF DECAPOLIS. 


EIGHTY-THREE years ago the German traveler, U. J. Seet- 
ten, visited and recognized the site of Abila on the east of 
the Jordav. On his original chart he laid down the spot as 
somewhat less than twelve miles east of Umm Kais (Gada- 
ta)and on a branch of the Yarmfq flowing in from the 
south about four miles from Bait er-Ras (Capitolias). His 
text descriptive of the spot may be translated as follows: 


“Bét er Ras formerly was a city, where one still sees many 
ends of columns. From this point Abéi lies about two 
hours on the north. Finally we found Abél. It is sit- 
Uated in the neighborhood of the [Sheriat el-] Mandfir (Yarmak), 
south of it and upon an extensive elevation, with a vale on the 
east in which a brook of spring-water flows, and with another 
hollowon the west destitute of water. In the sides of the mound, 
formed of friabie limestone, are many caves, which in former 
times served fur the dead, as one may readily see from their in- 
ternal compartments. Here, also, are found even yet numerous 
foundations, portions of the fine old city wall, arches, pillars of 
dirty white marble, basalt and gray granite; those of basalt 
appear to be of the Ionic order. Over the little brook a stone 
bridge, consisting of a single span, leads into the city; this is 
Wholly destroyed, and not a single soul now dwells there. On 
the south both valleys were united one with the other by means 
of @ transverse cavity; and over this a second stone bridge led, of 

h one span still remains standing. Such a position made 
the place a pretty strong one. Further to the south across this 
6088-depression, at a distance of about one hundred paces, col- 
Umins of various styles appear, among them a single pair of very 

size and of gray marble, whose capitals were adorned with 

Special embellishment—namely, toliage-work below and a palm- 

heh above. Probably a temple stood upon this elevation.”— 
Reisen, 1, 371, 372. 


During the eighty-three years that have elapsed siace 
n’s discovery of this Greco-Roman city, which must 

have been flourishing in the time of ourLord and may have 
been visited by him, the name of Abél had disappeared, yet 
distance from Gadara and proximity to Bait er-Ras 
‘Siven by its modern discoverer, were quite sufficient to lead 
SY follower to the spot. It is strange, however, that since 





- we find fragments of a gaté, a lintel of basalt, six feet long, with 


—until, apparently in February of last year, the engineer, 
Herr Gottlieb Schumacher, who resides in the Hatfa, again 
sought out the site. His report runs as follows: 


“Tne site is builtover two hill summits. The northern one 
Tell Abil, is surrounded to the north and east by deep and steep 
wadies, while on the south a less precipitous wady separates it 
from tne Tell Ummel ’Amad, which ruin is situated on a projec 
tion of the high plateau at the same hight as Tell Abil, ana is 
also surrounded on three sides by wAdies. 

“ The Tell Abil contains many heaps of hewn stones, founda- 
tions of large buildings, fragments of columns and capitals, but 
no distinct ruin which could be planned. The central spo- 
among the débris was the most elevated—1,340 feet. above the seat 
according to my barometer; and to judge from the large, well- 
hewn stones lying about, this must have been a prominent build- 
ing, probably a castle. A little lower down the hill to the south 


a crowning ornament, and an open space in the city wall. This 
hil) was surrounded by a well-masoned wall, the average tbhick- 
ness of which varies from-two to three feet: no mortar was dis- 
coverable. The area thus surrounded by the wall covers about, 
two and a half English acres. . . . 

* Passing down the western slope of Tell Abil we arrive at a 
wall thirteen feet thick, pierced by a vaulted passage-way: and 
as the configuration of the land here shows a depression be- 
tween Tell Abil and the southern site, this wall may possibly be 
the remains of a bridge built to form an easy communication 
between the two places. . . . 

“After passing the bridge and continuing southward for one 
hundred yards more, we arrived at the ruins of Tell Umm ej 
*Amfad. The first monument visible isa temple. Fragments of 
columns lie about, with fine capitals and bases. Several of the 
basalt and limestone columns have from one foot nineanda 
half inches to three feet in diameter. The specimen of the cap- 
itals has the shape of a cup, each of the four corners shows a 
leaf, very probably a palm leaf, while the lower part is orna- 
mented with acanthus leaves. ... Between the leaveson twoof 
the sides of another specimen we disvovered a chrefully carved 
cross, and on two others a rose ornament. This emblem proves 
this building must have been of Christian origin, altho from 
the absence of any traces of an apse it is impossible to make out 
whether it was a Christian basilica or a temple. Its length 
from east to west, is one hundred and fifty-two feet. The entire 
present width from north to south is sixty-five feet. Two rows 
of columns, some uf which stiil rise above the soil, divided the 
interior into three naves. . . . 

‘Not far from the temple we came upon a large theater, the 
amphitheater lying in the configuration of the slope, the seats— 
of which but few remained—being placed on a masoned founda- 
tion. I found its diameter to be two hundred and forty 
feet. « « « 

** Next to the theater, and in a straight line two hundred and 
fifty feet east of the temple, are the ruins of a second monument 
of Christian origin, a basilica, of which the walls and apsestill 
stand to the hight oftwoocr threefeet. Its interior consists of 
one large rectangular chamber, eighty-one feet in length to the 
apse, and sixty-two feet wide. The apse itself has a radius of 
sixteen feet, giving an entire length for the church, of ninety- 
seven feet. No columns, or any interesting remains of cornices 
or ornamentation were discoverable anywhere near.” 

Herr Schumacher further describes a second bridge croas- 
ing the valley on the east, that of Wadi el Kueilby, on a 
paved road, from ten to six feet wide, the pavement con- 
sisting of basalt-blocks about one foot square, suggesting 
Roman construction and connection of the place with Gad- 
ara. And he gives account in detail, illustrated by views 
ard plans, of the many tombs which line the sides of the 
walies around the towo—tombs whose chambers abound 
with many kokim-cells, indicating Jewish origin prior to 
the time of Christ, and a few lateral loculi sheltered by 
arcosolia indicating the introduction of a new fashion by 
the Romans. His full report of this Roman town, which 
in many respects must have shared the beauty, as well as 
the teeming population of that era, of Gadara, Gerasa, and 
Philadelphia, may be found published as a monograph and 
bound together with the July Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 


The Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 27th, 
SIN, FORGIVENESS AND PEACE.—PSALM xxXxll, 1-11. 


Norrs.—‘ Blessed.’’—In the original Hebrew the word is 
plural showing that it is the most perfect, the fullness of 
blessing, just asthe word God is plural in Hebrew, indi- 
cating the supremity of the Deity. ‘““Unto whom the 
Lord imputeth not inquity.’”-—Not the sin of another, but 
his own guilt. ‘“ When 'l kept silence my bones waxed 
old.”—While David was unwilling to acknowledge his sin 
his vigor of miud, soul and body became impaired.——— 
“My roarings.”—Like a lion in extreme anguish, thus 
David in the extreme anguish of final confession and 
prayer was prostrated. “* My moisture.’’—The sap of 
his spiritual life was cried up.—-—[" Selah.’’]—This ex- 
pression belongs really in brackets and italics just as the 
word chorus is expressed under the verses of a hymn. 
Selah means probably that a musical interlude or a re- 
sponse will now be in order by the band or the choir. 
“* My hiding place.’’—My safe cave of Adullam, my City of 
Refuge.———‘‘ Whose trappings must be bit and bridle to 
hold them in.’’—Any one who has ridden horses in Oriental 
countries will understand this allusion. For the most 
part they are so vicious toward strangers that they not 
only bite other animals but their riders. A taut bridle and 























horses and mules. 

Instruction.—Civilized law should pronouncejwith un- 
swerving promptness the extreme penalty upon the sins of 
David. The decalog indicates them in its “nots,” and 
society shudders at them and their trail of taint. These 
are murder and adultery. 

It is a fact openly undisguised, in what is called the low- 
est and acknowledged in what is known as the highest so- 
ciety, that adultery is winked at by those who would receil 
with persistent horror at the crime of murder. Whether 
this accounts for the fact, that of all crimes, it appeals 
most potently to the imagiration and generally can be con- 


a barsh bit is the only way'’to govern those irresponsible’ 


we cannot say. The sin of unchastity, whatever its cause, 
is the most insidious foe to American character and home. 
It erodes the fairest life and lurks under the most reverend 
exterior. This sin must not be ignored through any false 
delicacy, but should be fought frankly and wisely in the 
spirit and by the example of Christ. 

David’s experience, as far as the effect of gin is concerned, 
isourown. Indulgence in any sin weakens the vigor of 
the body and impairs the strength of the soul. Well may 
the murderer “ roar’”’ in the anguish of his remorse. Well 
may the adulterer feel the torment of an unconfessed sin. 
The physiological effect of tampering with the laws of 
Nature is known to every student of disease and heredity. 
The moral effect of profaning the law of God is felt in pro- 
portion to the virility of the conscience. 

Repentance does not make a wrong right. It assuages 
the outward effect of evil. It may even check it com- 
pletely. Bat the office of repentance is to change the char- 
acter as a spark of electricity can resoive water into a hew 
form. 

**How dol know that God has forgiven me?” is a very 
common wail. The doubt as to the exact moment of God’s 
favor is a potent excuse for continuing in wrong-doing. 
The moment that the person starts “right about face,’’ 
and has a purpose, broad and deep and sure as eternal life 
itself, to lead the life of Christian honor, then may he know, 
and not till then. that his sin is forgiven. 

Bat such a radical course of conduct involves the most 
humiliating experience that can come to a man’s life, that 
of thorough confession. Open confession, nowadays, is 
considered an old-fashioned bit of nonsense that is hardly 
respectable. No doubt it has suffered much abuse at the 
hands of religious actors. Open sinis far more fashiona- 
ble, and is prominently practiced. Repentance involves 
the righting of o2e’s past lifeas much as possible. The 
sincere and open acknowledgment of an open sin followed 
by a true life does much to check wickedness and impress 
the weak. 

Nathan, by his brave and terrible words ‘‘Thou art the 
man,’’ startled David to the realization of self. Never has 
there been a greater need than now, of men of unflinching 
character to point out to the people their sin. The fear of 
the loss of position, either political. civil or ecclesiastical, 
has become a serious obstacle to telling men the plain 
truth. American manhood is infected by this national 
cowardice. When Nathans abound in every political con- 
vention, in the board of aldermen and inthe pulpit then 
we shall not be ashamed of au occasional open and sweep- 
jog confession. 








Ministsrial Register. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALLEN, H. O., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Cleveland, O. 
BALCOME, F. A., No. Leominster, accepts call to Rockland, 
Mass 


CaBbE, GEORGE A., Fertile, Mentor, and Maple Bay, Minp., re- 

signs. 

CARRICK, C. W., Dundee, accepts call to W. Branch, Mich. 

CHASE, Ezra B., Kent., O., withdraws resignation. 

DINGWELL, James, Danielsonville, called to Rockville, Conn. 

EVANS, Waurer A., Andover Sem., accepts call to Ch. of Re- 
deemer, Chicago, [1]. 

EVATT, Rosert B., Hankinton, accepts catl to Cando, N. D. 

GAMMELL, 8. D., Wellington, O., resigns. 

oi CaE et. H. H., Little River, Kan., accepts call to Macks- 
ville, Ind. 

GLEASON, C. H., Somers, Conn, resigns. 

HAMLIN, WALTER S., Cameron, Mo., resigns. 

HILLARD. Dow Les, Oberlin Sem., ord. Berlin, Neb., Septem- 

r llth. 

KNOPF, FRANK F., Angola, called to Elkhart, Ind. 

MICHABL, Georae, Manitou, Col., resigns. 

ONION, J.S., ord. Brimfield, Ill., September 19th. 

PRATT, D. Butter, ord. Brooklyn, N. Y., September 25th. 

KISSER, H. ArgTHUR Franklin, la., resigns. 

RODGERS, Levi, First ch., Georgetown, Mass., resigns. 

SBT ERANCS, CHARLES N., inst. Hutchinson, Kan., September 

th. 


SHERMAN, Evcens L., Sloan and Sergeant’s Bluff, Ia., resigas 
SM(TH, CHARLE8s H., Belchertown, Mass., called to Trumbult 
Conn. 
THRALL, WILLIAM H., Tomah, Wis., accepts call to Pleasan. 
Hill, Tenn. 
VAN WAGNER, James M., Green Ridge, Mo., resigns. 
WILLIAMSON, Joun A., ord. Clarksfield, O., September 24th. 
WISWALL, Freperic W., Hartford Sem.,accepts call to Witid- 
bam, Conn. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


AUGHEY, Joun H., Mountain Top, Penn., resigns. 
sadige. Joun K., Massena Springs, accepts call to Potsdam, 


BARTHOLOMEW, P. D., Concord, Mich., accepts call to Law- 
renceburg, Ind. 

GORNELIUS, S. A., Philipsburg, Penn., accepts call to Santa 
Cruz, Cal. 

EASTON, T. C., D.D., Newark, N. J., accepts call to Calvery ch., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

FALCONER, Ws. C., D.D., Springfield, 0., called to Berkley, 

al. 


GIBSON, J. T., Sharpsburg, Penn., resigns. 

HUNTER, J. D., Greencastle, Penn., called to Horton, Kan. 

KERR, J. H., Center Hall, Penn., resigns. 

M’ARTHUR, J. M., Andrew, Ia., called to Blue Mound, Kan. 

McCOOL. J. B., Camden, N. J., resigns. 

MEIGS, Martraew, Pottstown, N. Y., died October @th. 

NEWOOMSES, E. B., Fort Dodge, Ia , accepts call to La Porte, 

nd. 

ROGERS, Epwtw E., New York, N. Y., accepts call to Zaties- 
ville, O. 

ROGERS, J. G., New Haven, Conn., resigns. 

SCHAEFFER, J. G., inst. Oct. 10th, Ann Carmichael ch., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

SMITH, GrorGE W., Eldora, Ia., accepts call to Albion, Ind. 

STEMEN, Joun A., called to East ch,, St. Paul, Minn. 

STRATTON, E., Greenville, called to Shelter Island, N. Y. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CONVERS, Duncan, called to St. Clement’s ch., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

McCLEARY, J. W., Vetroit, Mich., resigns. 

MEAD, James B., accepts call to Goshen, [nd. 

REID, T. R., Detroit, accepts call to Alpena, Mich. 








at, 8 day these data have guided noexplorer to the locality 


cealed, or whether it be an instinct of barbarism survived, 


WELLWOOD, J. C.. Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Holyoke, 
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Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 








RECENT AMERICAN DRAMAS.* 


WHATEVER the merits or defecis of 
American literature, dramatic com- 
position has played but little part in it, 
and that little has been of only moderate 
value. On the other hand, the native 
plays which have succeeded on the stage 
have done so for the reason tha‘ they 
touched some popular phase in the rapidly 
shifting conditions of life on this conti- 
nent, or they have been mere adaptations 
of some popular novel of the day. Very 
few of them have possessed literary merit, 
while those American dramas which have 
possessed a measure of such merit have 
lacked exactly those features which made 
them good acting plays, suitable to the 
involved conditions of the modern stage. 

We are not as yet a people of sound 
dramatic tendencies, for we neither pro- 
duce nor appreciate high drama. There 
appears, however, to be some tendency 
toward dramatic literature among our 
writers just now, and we have on our 
table three plays recently produced and 
published in this country, ambitious in 
their aim and worthy of some attention. 

The author of The Viking is a dramatic 
critic of repute who at least knows what 
an acting play should be. The preface 
by Mr. Barrett is, however, uo aid to this 
drama, for many readers would naturally 
be suspicious of a work which so promi- 
nent an actor praises and yet refrains 
from putting on the stage. Against this 
conclusion may be urged the pecuniary 
embarrassments which have harassed 
that brilliant actor; but a stronger argu- 
ment is found in the play itself, which, 
on perusal, turns out to be a drama of 
merit very unusual in our time. It is 
well written in simple, forcible, yet ele- 
gant English, is pure in thought and ex- 
pression, and the interest increases with 
the progress of the action. The plot is 
laid, as the title indicates, in the old 
Norse period, the scene being in Norway. 
Among numerous passages lofty in senti- 
ment and noble in diction, we may call 
especial attention to the colloquy be- 
tween Hapthor and Eric in Act III. We 
miss those epigrammatic lines in which the 
greater dramatists and poets avound, that 
convey a world of thought in a few terse, 
forcible words that cling to the memory 
like burrs, and also those gleams of hu- 
mor or comedy that relieve a tragedy as 
sunlight through rifts in a cloud touch 
the shoulder of a mountain wrapped in 
the gloom of a storm. But we must not 
ask too uch from one who has already 
given us one of the finest dramas in our 
infant literature. 

But there is yet a more important merit 
to The Viking. Itshows every evidence 
of having been prepared as an acting play 
adapted tothe exigencies of the modern 
stage. It is composed of four acts and 
exactly four scenes. Thus there can be 
no complication nor needless expense in 
the mechanical details that in our time 
have become so exigent. The plan is 
simplicity itself; at the same time full 
and careful instructions are given in the 
arrangement of the scenery, the position 
of the actors and the like. Perhaps the 
weakest point in the play is the dying 
speech of Hapthor, the central character. 
It is far too long, altbo a fine piece of de- 
clamatory poetry. But the actionis now 
hastening toa climax, while a man who 
is at the point of death from a just in- 
flicted and mortal wound has neither the 
strength nor the spirit to utter more than 
a few brief and broken words, 

In the tragedy called Brian, published, 
without apparently being copyright- 
ed by the Beith Luis Nian Fraternity, 
whatever that may be, and in a 





* THe VIKING. By ELWYN A. BARRAN. Witha 
Preface by LAWRENCE BARRETT. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 1888. 

BRIAN. A tragedy in tive acts. By PAUL MAc- 
Switney. New York: Press of the Beith Luts Nian, 

HesPer. An American Drama. By WILLIAM 
Roscoe THAY&R. Cambridge: Charles W. Sever. 
1888, 





* 

most unpretentious style of binding and 
paper, Mr. Paul MacSwiney comes before 
the public for the first time, so far as we 
know. But he has no need of being 
ashamed of the result. He displays in his 
mcdest attempt unusual dramatic ability. 
There is a rush of movement, a fire in 
the conversations, a vividness of charac- 
terization and a wealth of dramatic action 
in the situations which arouse surprise 
and carry the reader with unflagging in- 
terest to the close of the drama. This re- 
sult is undoubtedly assisted by the vein 
of comedy which is interwoven in some 
of the most powerful scenes by the jargon 
of Bania, the old waiting-maid of the 
Queen. She would make a fine character 
if properly represented on the stage. But, 
while evincing so much genuine dramatic 
power, Mr. MacSwiney has not quite 
adapted these five acts to the laws of the 
contemporary stage in which mechavical 
problems play so important apart. For 
example, in the fifth act we have in one 
scene a funeral procession and in the very 
next a battle-field. It would be impossi- 
ble to represent two such important 
scenes in such near touch without drop- 
ping the curtain and re-arranging the 
stage, which is done only with tne open- 
ofa new act. Shakespeare, however, has 
erred in the same way, and his plays have 
accordingly suffered more ur less adapta- 
tion for modern representation. 

We notice in this tragedy, an indefina- 
ble something that reminds the reader 
of ‘* Macbeth,” not in the quality but in 
the situations and the character of the 
heroine. But Gormley is a more desper- 
ate character than Lady Macbeth, for she 
is urged on to crime not by ambition but 
bv the despair wrought by having her 
affections baffled and her heart wrecked. 
Destiny made her the unhappy instru- 
ment for healing a national feud by being 
mated with a chieftain in his dotage, 
from whom she turned with aversion. 
She reminds us rather of Medea and her 
character as such is represented with 
genuine dramatic power. 

One is amused to see the Irish of a 
hundred years ago speaking of philosophy 
and alluding to Caligula. Such anacbro- 
nistic absurdities are winked at in the 
old dramatists, but we know to-day that 
the Irishmen of those dark ages to a 
roughness, traces of which are still found 
in the typical Celt, added a density of igno- 
rance of aught beyond his peat-bogs that 
it is difficult in our time to realize, For 
the rest we must allow the author of this 
vigorous drama an earnestness, a passion, 
a fervor, afreshness of expression, com- 
bined with entire absence of any appeal 
to sensuousness that is quite unusual in 
the poetry of the period. 

Hesper, an American Drama, is a work 
altogether different in character from the 
two dramas just noticed. Like them a 
tragedy, it aims high, and is praiseworthy 
for its elevated patriotic sentinent. The 
scene is during the late Civil War. Hes- 
per, the hero, is an officer in the Northern 
army, and Constance, the heroine, is a 
fair rebel. There is the inevitable villain 
in Darnel, who 1s plotting to ruin the 
repu:ation of Hesper asa patriot when 
the latter falls so gallantly in charging a 
battery as to dispel all doubts of his fidel- 
ity. Considerable feeling and some poetic 
ability is displayed in the scene where 
Constance and Hesper become acknowl- 
edged lovers; here aud there also are 
passages containing flowing and eloquent 
disquisitions on life and destiny. Such 
we might expect from one already Enown 
as a cultivated writer. But these very 
passages are quite too numerous and too 
long for anything but didactic poetry, and 
the soliloqguies of Hesper are sometimes 
tedious, heavy and absurdly undramatic 
and impossible. What lover, especially 

what American lover in this half of the 
pineteenth century, after an interview 
with his mistress which is an evident, al- 
tho scarcely successful imitation of the 
night meeting of Romeo and Juliet, and 
while the jealous rival 1s at hand, would 
linger to speak of Artemis, Aphrodite, 
Hebe or Cleopatra or proceed to solilo- 
quize on the 


*“ Oid World creeds 
Stablished ter God were man presumed co- 


Now, noble minds revolt from worshiping 
Revengeful Allah, and Jehovah wroth, 

And Jove, the dissolute, tyrannic Jove.” 

No sane man under such circumstances, 
even if a graduate of Harvard, would 
either mouth mythology or discuss creeds, 
In close juxtaposition to eloquent pass- 
ages we also find many lines that are in- 
tolerably bald and prosaic. This may be 
in part, perhaps, the result of treating in 
attempted heroics a subject of our own 
time. More likely, however, this results 
from Mr. Thayer’s lack of dramatic abili- 
ty. or of sustained inspiration, or of that 
subtle poetic sense which vivifies and il- 
lumines everything it touches. In Mr. 
Thayer’s Muse we find the expression of 
athoroughly refiaed and cultivated mind 
carefully read in the elder dramatists but 
himself destitute of dramatic genius, or 
of much poetic originality. No greater 
mistake could be made than for sucha 
writer to undertake to dramatize incidents 
of our late war. Per contra, it must in 
fairness be said that the author toa de- 
cided gift for reflective poetry adds a 
pleasant talent for lyric verse, as shown 
by the song Hesper sings, beginning 

* Sleep, [covet thy delight.” 





Noteson Different Passages of the New 
Testament, by Kiias Riggs, D.D., LU.D.. 
comes from a venerable missionary of the 
A. 8. C.F. M at Constantinople, approved 
in scholarship as he is in apostolic works. 
This volume is a faithful attempt to throw 
light on the tough points of New Testa- 
ment interpretation, whose importance will 
be recognized at once by all who adhere to 
the theory of plenary verbal inspiration. 
(Congregational Sunoday-School aud Pab- 
lishing Society. 1.00.) Lessons of 
Hope. Readings from the Works of L. D. 
Maurice. Selected by J. Llewelyn Davies. 
(Macmillan & Co. $150.) Maurice was a 
man whose words, whether they did or did 
not fly abroad through the world, clung 
with singular persistence to those who 
heard them with open ear. The selections 
which form this compilation are of that 
nature. They may not command uui- 
versal attention, but those who receive 
them at all will delight in them utterly. 
Sunlight and Shadow in the Chris- 
tian Life, makes a very attractive volume 
of sermons preached by Canon W. J. Knox- 
Little for the most part in Trinity Courcno, 
in this city and in St. Paul’s, London. 
They ure handsomely publisned and carry 
the American imprimatur of E. & J. B. 
Young. (31.75) From the same pub- 
lishers at the same price, in the haudsome 
style of the Rivington Press, we have The 
Incarnation as a Motive Power, Sermons, 
by William Bright, D.D., Canon of Christ’s 
Church, Oxford. The strongest thing in 
this volume is the title. The sermons them- 
selves are graceful and thoughtful, but lack 
in grip and in the kind of arrangement re- 
quired for the most effective presentation. 
——The Empiie of the Unselfish; or, the 
Empire of the Wise, by John Lord Peck 
(Empire Book Bureau, $1.50.), isa volume 
of good intentions and very ordinary merit. 
The author characterizes Christianity as 
possessing in a high degree the qualities 
which excite enthusiasm, but a lower de- 
gree of rationality than maby other relig- 
ions. He counts A.J. Davis among prophets. 
Recognition after Death, by the Rev. 
J. Aspinwall Hodge, D.D. (Robert Carter 
& Brothers, $1.00), is a little book which 1s 
to be highly commended. The author makes 
no new points that we have been able to 
discover, but his presentation is fresh, and 
ian suguesting the possible modes of heaven- 
ly recoguition, he has calied attention to 
some points that have not been mude as 
promioent as they deserve to be. His di:- 
cussions of the scriptural evidence is sober 
and thorough. We note also in this 
connection the Sermons on the Interna- 
tional Sunday-School Lessons for 1890, by 
the Monday Club. (Congregational Sunday- 
School aud Publisaoing Society. $1.25.) This 
is the fifteenth annual series of Monday 
Club sermons. We note some new names 
among the preacuers this year, but the old 
familiar names which have become familiar 
as household words, are still on the list. As 
general sketches in perspective of the 
lesson, these sermons do for the scholar and 
teacher what neither commentary nor les- 
son paper can. Random Shots at Liv- 
ing Turgets. By H.W. Holley. (Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1 00.) This is a blunt book. The 
author is very much iv earnest and has no 
notion of allowing conventional restraints 
to stund in his way. He is an out and 
out Prohibitionist, and so far THE INDE- 
PENDENT agrees with him. The papers 




















lossal; 


to plain people who like plain 

aud will get what they want in this yo} 
The Threshold of Manhood; 4 
Young Man’s Words to Young Men, By 
W..J. Dawson. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
$1.25.) The Rev. W. J. Dawson is a poet as 
well as a preacher, and he touches hig ser. 
mons with the fire and the music which of 
other men are expected only in verse, 
These sermons deal directly with the 
great issues on which the career of young 
men turao. They are at times very eloquent, 
and eloquent in many strains, sometimes 
in the fierce, awful tones of the prophet 
sometimes sweeping the heart in tones of 
irresistible pleading. There is more rheto. 
ric in them naturally than in Dr, Munger’s 
“On the [hreshold,” bat the volume de- 
serves a place on the same shelf. Moa- 
ern Miracles; being Ma nifestations of 
God’s Love and Power. By Leila Thomp- 
sop, with preface by the Rev. Alexander 
McLaren, D.D. (Robert Carter & Brothers, 
75 cents.) This is an American edition of an 
extremely interesting and effective book 
which makes full proof of the present 
power and vitality of the Gospel as illus. 
trated in the spiritual realm by its redeem. 
ing work among men. It is a collection of 
modern proofs like the Lord’s own citation, 
“The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed. and to the poor the Gospel jg 
preached. —Spurgeow’s Gold; Twenty- 
four Hundred Selections from the Works 
of C. H. Spurgeon. Selected by Edmond 
Hez Swem. (Robert Carter & Brothers, 
$1.00.) These selections are made from Spur. 
geon’s sermons at large and thrown to- 
gether apparently without order, tho a 
rather full index at the end remedies ip 
some degree the defect of arrangement, 











Sant? llario. By F. Marion Crawford, 
(London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 
$150.) F. Marion Crawford’s latest novel, 
Sant’ Ilario, shows in its style and in the 
dramatic force of its conception and move- 
ment, a very strong advance beyond the 
best of his earlier works of fiction, albeit 
we miss something of the enthusiasm and 
freshness that informed “ Mr. Isaacs” and 
**A Roman Singer.’”’ Not that Sant’ Ilario 
has any touch of staleness; it is a novel and 
vigorous story, told with grace and spirit, 
full of interest from beginning to end. Mr, 
Crawford claims much kvowledge of Italian 
life and character, and his claim rests upon 
a long residence in Italy; moreover there is 
plenty of evidence to support it in the sub- 
stance of his books. That he is industrious 
and studious cannot be doubted any more 
than we can doubt his conscientious devo- 
tion to his art. Heis putting forth novels 
at race-horse speed and the wonder is that 
his style has not suffered or his dramatic 
invention fallen off. Instead of deteriora- 
tion, however, there has been wonderful 
improvement at nearly all points. Sant’ 
Tlario 1s full of action with enough of the 
melodramatic to highten its romance and 
lend just the proper tingle of the heroic to 
its main incidents. Still it cannot be called 
sensational, nor is it lacking in just real- 
ism. Indeed, the very best thing that can 
be said of itis that the effect produced by 
its realism is romantic while its romance 
appears quite real. Donna Faustina is & 
genuine creation thoroughly imagined and 
clearly wrought. So is Sant’ Ilario, with 
his love, his nobleness, bis jealousy and 
his littleness combined. But why must 
Mr. Crawford lug in this marital jealousy 
and imaginary intrigue? Is the sensation 
of unholy love so necessary to novelists 
of great ability that in the absence of sub 
stantial intrigue and adultery the shadow 
must serve them? Barring this feature, 
this story is a fine, strong, well wrought 
piece of romance worthy of Mr. Crawford’s 
maturing genius. It is scarcely a great 
novel, but it is a powerful picture set in 4 
proper frame and well worth the attentionit 
is sure to receive. Of picturesqueness there 
is no lack from the first page to the last; 
battles between Garibaldi’s revolutiovists 
and the papal forces, hair breadth escapes 
from death, the determined and romantic 
yet quite real and girlish love of Donna 
Faustiva for the intrepid artist-soldiet 
Anastase Gouache, forgery, murder—all 
are here, with effective side-lights and 
powerful, direct and almost dazzling color 
ing: but it is all in good keeping avd the 
tone is nowhere morally low, nor is there 
any attempt at over-fine writing. If Mr 
Crawford’s sketching is true to the life, he 

Italians are indeed a very strange people. 
especially their nobility, and posse of 
just the qualities and characteristics @ 
make them the dearest models in the Wor 
to the well-equipped romance artist. 
deutly Mr. Crawford has great faith in the 


his literary plow, for he closes Sant’ [an 
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t yet to come which is to have its 
‘getion iD the stirring time of the Pope’s 
fall from power. We cannot close this 

glance at what is really a noteworthy 
pook without mentioning the evident study 
; of French models of fiction disclosed in the 
. gorkmanship. Nor need Mr. Crawford be 
7 gshamed of such study if he will 
, but avoid the one rock upon which 
: 
4 


students of Parisian 


50 maby art 

pave been wrecked. Zola, Waudet, 
. Flaubert and Maupessant are not bad mas- 
8 ters at some points; on the contrary much 
A of the highest value may be learned from 
f them by English and American novelists. 
‘ Mr. Crawford is not unaware of the one 
8 great evil of French fiction. On page 45 
. of Sant’ Ilario he dips into the subject and 
i. after sketching the Parisian view of love 
if and marriage goes on to say: 
oA “}t is enough to tell a Frenchman that you 
r have married your wife because you loved her 
8. _. + tohear him utter the loudest exclama- 
D tions of genuine surprise and admiration, de- 
k claring that his ideal of happiness, which he 
rt considers of course quite unattainable, would be 


tomarry the woman of his affections. The im- 


4 mediate result of a state in which that sort of 
r bliss is considered to be generally beyond the 
of grasp of humanity has been to produce the 
n, moral peculiarities of the French novel, of the 
18 french play and of the French household, as it 
is js usually exhibited in books and on the stage.” 
Y Sofar as it goes Mr. Crawford’s insight is 
ks clear, but does he see the effect of French 
ad novels and French plays upon French life? 
rs, He tells us how the life produces the effect 
ar. upon literature, and there he stops. In the 
lo- clause that we have italicized is comprised 
a the whole mistake of recent criticism. Lit- 
in erature, especially fiction, is regarded as 
merely a photograph of life. Its power in 
d the molding of lifg is ignored and its ethical 
om responsibility overlooked 
rel, The Morgesons. By Elizabeth Stoddard. 
the (Cassell & Co., N. Y.) Here is a resurrec- 
ve- tion of a book “‘ once dead, but now living”’; 
the avery singular anticipation from a bygone 
oe day in American fiction-making of extreme 
ud realism in literary art. Curious enough is the 
and fact that in Mrs. Stoddard’s book we find 
rio the methods of Tolstoi, Turgéneff and 
and other recent and contemporary realists, tho 
nit, the first appearance of The Morgesons must 
Mr. antedate our knowledge of realism as it is 
ian now understood among critics by twenty- 
pos five years. Originality, but of a kind 
e is as disagreeble as it is powerful, marks 
ub- this story from its first page to its very 
ous last. An atmosphere of what, for want 
king of a better name, we must call petty 
BO pessimism, hangs over every word and per- 
vels Meates, as it were, the inner suggestions of 
that every pbrase. There is not a genuinely no- 
alle ble, true, or good character in the book; not 
ares? one that we learn to respect, much less to 
ttel love. At the end we put aside the story 
ant with asense of having dwelt fora yearin 
the some out-of-the-way corner, where all our 
and neighbors have been cold, peculiar, disagree- 
e to able and outré. Our sympathies have been 
led sleeping a sort of nightmare nap all this 
real- time and we have mostly wished that we 
- could cry out and be freed from the clammy 
d by incubus. Mrs. Stoddard’s power seems to 
ae he in the minuteness and steadiness of her 
is 8 vision of vulgarity, narrowness, supersti- 
bes tion, meanness and eccentricity. These she 
es photographs with amazing perfection of de- 
an tail. [fa character in her story but drops 
must & pin, the circumstance is accurately de- 
red scribed and is sure to suggest some petty 
ation evil or some repulsive pigheadedness in 
= somebody, All the Morgesons are peculiar 
ye inevery direction and their acquaintances 
adie are no better. Narrow, super-puritanical, 
ught cruel, unsympathetic, wooden-hearted, they 
onde potter along” through Mrs. Stoddard’s 
great story with such impress of reality upon 
tin & them that we can feel no imagination about 
jon it _ Indeed, there is no show of invention 
pre — story, no plot, no lifting force of any- 
last ‘hing extraordinary or heroic, nothing 
de Whatever but unmistakable, dreary, de- 
nines Pressing and altogether distressing life. It 
capes Might seem that such a piece of work could 
antic have no genuine interest, nevertheless the 
— interest is here and in a volume that makes 
y ail itseif irrepressible. One reads and protests, 
as Fi teadson and hates every soul in the book, 
; ao takes breath and continues, feels the possi- 
ve —. of time, but hangs on to the end 
aus then turns about and faces it all with 
t Mr. etalon realization of what a hold it has 
fe, 1be pen throughout thé two hundred and sev- 
cosia pe Pages of unmitigated oddity and vul- 
“ed of ty. Surely this story must be in some 
os to sketched directly from some be- 
world re corner of real life; for it bears not 
Evi- ightest internal evidence of having 
in the imagined or constructed. It grows 


re from the first word, as a neighbor- 
_ ..» mor might grow, increment by in- 

4 Until it falters and stops, and just 
# stops would be hard to say. The 












verdict of every jury of intelligent readers 
will be that Mrs. Stoddard has genius of no 
common sort and that it has been directed 
by some eccentricity of life or by some un- 
fortuitous phase of experience into a singu- 
larly barren and irritating field of labor. 
No person of even average curiosity can 
read ten pages of The Mergesons, without 
feeling a strong shock from the indescriba- 
ble and curiously annoying, yet steadily 
fascinating, current that jars through it. 
Such a book is well worth reading, even 
in one’s busiest moments, but it is by no 
means a pleasing piece of work and the ef- 
fect of it is rather depressing despite the 
lack of anything like either pathos or a sor- 
rowful sympathy with any character in the 
story. It is, perhaps, the highest compli- 
ment we could pay to Mrs. Stoddard when 
we say that, notwithstanding the materials 
she has used, she has compelled our admira- 
tion, engaged our interest and made us 
gladly and thoroughly respect her genius. 
It scarcely seems credible that the quality 
of this book, tho not pleasing, should have 
waited so long for the just recognition 
which it is now nearly sure to receive. 


Commentary on the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. By the Rev. D. B. Ford. This Com- 
mentary is the eighth volume in the “Amer- 
ican Commentary on the New Testament,” 
edited by Prof. Alvah Hovey, D.D., LL.D. 
The basis of the work was done by the late 
Rev. Albert Nicholas Arnold, D.D., of Paw- 
tuxet, R. I. After his death in October, 1883 
the completion of the work {ell to the present 
editor who has added much to the manu- 
script of his predecessor and indicated these 
additions by inclosing them in square 
brackets and when they are foot-notes by 
signing them F. It is difficult to do original 
work in a field that has been gone over as this 
has been, and original work would probably 
be of very little value in such a commen- 
tary as ‘* The American”’ is designed to be. 
It is for the people and as such wholly in 
the English language with a careful avoid- 
ance of learned terms. Dr. Arnold had 
gone farenough to have fixed the general 
direction and character of the exposition. 
The present editor has added the neces- 
sary amplification and enriched the 
exposition with a very considerable 
amount of citation from sources of first 
importance, particularly from Meyer. The 
general theological position of the Commen- 
tary we should describe as conservative. 
The present editor does not, however, hesi- 
tate to differ with the first as, for example, 
in the interpretation of v, 14 (‘Death 
reigned from Adam to Moses even over 
them that had not sinned after the simili- 
tude of Adam’s transgression’’). Dr. Arnold 
referred this passage to infants dying in the 
period from Adam to Moses. Mr. Ford 
does not accept this opinion, but falls back 
substantially op Meyer’s ground. The 
whole exposition of these great and critical 
chapters is all that the plan of a com- 
mentary which is designed for the people as 
distinct from scholars could be expected to 
be. Where the authors could not write 
themselves out fully they have notified 
their readers where to look for full discus- 
sion. The Commentary is catholic in spirit 
and in plan. We note, however, that in 
discussing the texts referring to baptism in 
chapter vi, the authors take the exclusively 
Baptist position, especially Mr. Ford, in the 
parts contributed by him, but not more dis- 
tinctly nor in any other spirit than justice 
to themselves as Baptists requires. (Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia.) 


A Century of American Literature. By 
Huntington Smith. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. $1.75) This book is intended 
to be a sort of object lesson in the history 
of American literature, and it purports to 
include excerpts from the writings of every 
author of ‘‘importance during the period 
covered by the plan,” as stated by the au- 
thor in his preface, which preface also tells 
us that, in Mr. Smith’s opinion, our first 
century of life has been one of unbounded 
vigor. We agree with him as to our vig- 
or, but we feel sure that he has signally 
failed to collect in this volume all the au- 
thors of importance living within the 
period, including Franklin and Lowell. 
Why should Timrod,a fifth or sixth rate 
poet, be included and Lanier, oreven Hayne, 
be left out Richard Malcolm Johnson is 
a charming writer, but is hea greater factor 
in our literary evolution than Bret Harte? 
Can the wise historian of our growth in 
letters afford to count Phebe Carey and 
overlook Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt? And on what 
ground is Gayarré entitled toa place to 
the exclusion of a Creole, who realiy has 
made literature—Placide Canonge? Judge 
Gayarré has written a voluminous and very 
imperfect history of Louisiana, M. Placide 
Canonge has made true poetry and has 





written many successful plays; moreover, 
his writings are typical Creole productions, 
valuable as such. Still another question: 
Why shall it be said that Byron For 
ceythe Willson should take precedence of 
Joaguin Miller? There was promise in 
Willson’s verses,'but they are, as they stand, 
not to be compared with many of Miller’s 
poems, certainly they do not approach Syd- 
ney Lanier’s, nor do they come anywhere 
near to the value of Aldrich’s or Howells’s. 
And why is Howells not here? No livinz 
man has done more, Mr. Lowell excepted, 
to bring American literature into the 
world’s notice. Mr. Smith’s book is well 
enough for some purposes; but for the pur- 
pose suggested in its preface it might be 
much improved. 


The Life uf Young Sir Henry Vane, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts Bay, and Leader 
of the Long Parliament, with a Consider- 
ation of the English Commonwealth as a 
Forecast of America. By James K. Hos- 
mer. (Houghten, Mifflin &Co. $4.00.) We 
do not often open a volume more hand- 
somely manufactured than this, nor ore 
which holds the reader’s interest more 
steadily to the end. The subject is worth 
the very full treatment Professor Hosmer 
has given it. His general position as to 
the portions which most nearly concern 
English history are supported by a faithful 
study of Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s eleven vol- 
umes on “ England under the Stuarts.”’ As 
to Massachusetts Bay, Professor Hosmer 
parts company with Mr. Brooks Adams and 
plants himself on ground which is just to 
the great Winthrop and honorable to Vane. 
The work bears abundant endurance of the 
author’s assiduous research, not so much in 
important discoveries which require a seri- 
ous modification of the current opinion as 
in the ampler and more effective filling up 
of the biography. Professor Hosmer has 
gleaned the field with unexampled diligence, 
not omitting, as he tells usin the preface, 
the severalthousand volumesof ‘‘ Thomas- 
son Tracts” which contain the entire fugi- 
tive literature of the seventeenth century. 
The treatment of the subject is conspicu- 
ously fair. Mr. Hosmer makes no attempt 
to conceal his admiration of Vane, but he 
admits opposite opinions to his pages 
with great freedom and lets them stand for 
what they are worth. His admiration of 
Vane does not proceed to the extreme eulogy 
of the late Wendell Phillips nor does it 
blind him to the embarrassments and limi- 
tations of the government of Massachusetts 
Bay under the lead of Winthrop. The great 
merit of the work is the admirable fullness 
which leaves nothing more to be added to 
the biography of this very remarkable man. 
The sense in which he was a spirit kindred 
with Roger Williams and a martyr of lib- 
erty in the modern definition of the term,.is 
happily expounded by Mr. Hosmer whose 
work in this very important aspect could 
hardly be better than it is. His remarks on 
the connection of American with English 
civilization place him iu the class of writers 
who care more to utter what they find to be 
true than of those who float in the popular 
tream. 


A Library of American Literature 
from the Earliest Settlement to the Present 
Time. Compiled and edited by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman and Ellen Mackay 
Hutchinson. In eleven volumes. (Charles 
L. Webster & Co. $300 per vol.) The vol- 
ume before us of this admirable work is the 
ninth. The work as a whole wasso recently 
noticed by us at length, in the issue of 
August 22d, that we will refer our readers 
to what was said in that review, and merely 
add that the present volume keeps up the 
standard of the series, and shows how 
steadily it is progressing toward comple- 
tion. Living Leaders of the World is 
a popular work prepared and published 
under the auspices of Hubbard Bros., the 
well-known publishers of Chicago and St. 
Louis. ($2.50.) The present volume, got- 
ten upin good style and well adapted to 
its purpose, comprises brief biographic no- 
tices of the men and women who are most 
talked about all over the world. They are 
selected from all ranks and departments of 
life, and prepared by a corps of writers in- 
cluding many of first-rate ability. The 
work is profusely illustrated with illustra- 
tions and portraits and is much above the 
average of its class. It comprises only men 
and women of the living generation. 
Great Leaders. Historic Portraits from 
the Great Historians, is a series of very ex- 
cellent biographical sketches selected with 
care from the best standard histories by 
G. T. Ferris, and illustrated with brief bio- 
graphical notes prepared by the author. 
(D. Appleton & Co, %1.75.,———Leaders 
Upward and Onward, Edited by Henry 
C. Ewart, (Thomas Whittaker. $1.50.) This 











collection is made with a distinct moral 
purpose. The list of subjects treated ‘is 
composed exclusively of mer who belong in 
the roll of the noble workers of our own 
times. The sketches are selected when the 
author could find one suited to his purpose; 
otherwise they are prepared by Mr. Ewart 
himself. 


The Origin of Floral Structures Through 
Insect and other Agencies. By Rev. George 
Henslow. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.75.) Returning upon the “monde am- 
bient” theory of M. Geoffroy Sain: Hilaire, 
Professor Henslow attempts to “refer every 
part of the structures of flowers to some 
one or more definite causes, arising from 
the environment taken in its widest sense,’’ 
and the amount of information compressed 
into his pages is truly wonderful. Evident- 
ly he is thoroughly in love with his theories 
and quite convinced that they embody “ the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth” touching all that is known of the 
evolution of floral structures. The student 
of botany cannot fail to learn much by a 
careful and discriminate reading of this 
work, for aside from its scholarly clearness 
and directness of statement and descrip- 
tion, it is a compendium of all that has 
been done by the best botanists up to the 
present time. The author treats his read. 
ets fairly by warning them in his preface 
that he is setting out to rebuild and re-fortify 
Saint Hilaire’s and Lamarck’s theory, and 
that if Mr. Darwin get in the way he will 
have to step aside or be runover. Pretty 
soon, too, it appears that Mr. Darwin is in 
the way, but whether he gets crushed or 
not isa matter for each reader to decide. 
Notwithstanding that the purpose of the 
author in writing this book was to estab- 
lish a theory, its greatest interest will be 
found in the mass of facts it draws to- 
gether from all sources, many of them new 
to the less fortunate but always alert body 
of botanists, who cannot afford to buy 
every new work which would help them in 
their studies. 


A General History for Colleges and High 
Schools. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M. (Ginn 
& Company, Boston. $1.65.) This com- 
pendious history in one volume is based 
upon thesame author’s larger hisiory. in 
three parts of Ancient, Medieval and 
Modern History. In plan the handbook 
resembles Ploetz. It is not so full as Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s. The Ancient history, par- 
ticularly the portions relating to the most 
primitive periods, are done with unusual 
fullness, ina very happy style and abreast 
of the latest researches and opinions. They 
re-animate those dim and remote ages and 
set them before the reader in good historic 
perspective. It is probably inevitable that 
as the work approaches recent times it 
should take more of the character of a com- 
pendiam. Weare not altogether satisfied 
with the author’s treatment of the great 
moral epochs or phases of histery. Occa- 
sionally he is curiously off the track, asin his 
remark that for the Chinese to adopt rail- 
roads, telegraphs and other modern im- 
provements would be like our adopting a 
new religion. A very oddremark as read 
in the light of the fact that they are doing 
exactly this and as rapidly as they can. 
We are not quite sure whether the author 
intends a stab at Civil Service Reform in 
his remark that the Chinese competitive 
system is ‘‘ practically the same which we 
with great difficulty are trying to establish 
for our own civil service.” It is not the 
same by a long difference. The Chinese 
system reserves the whole public service for 
successful competitors in the schools, makes 
the officials pedants, and has always been 
used by the opponents of the reform to cry 
it down. 


On the Senses, Instincts and Intelligence 
of Animals, with Special Reference to In- 
sects. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart. (New 
York, D. Appleton & Co.) It is alwayssafe 
to depend upon the interest of a book by 
Sir John Lubbock, for he alwaye manages 
to inject some of the “ pleasures of life’”’ into 
what he writes, whether it be of mankind 
or only of insects. That he has fallen into 
controversy with other men of science does 
not appear to have affected in the least the 
charm of his style or the minuteness and 
accuracy of his observation. In the work 
now under consideration he is in a field of 
which he is a master, and we find much of 
the pleasure-giving quality which, next to 
its scientific interest, was the most valuable 
part of Sir John’s earlier essays. The chap- 
ter on the “Seat of the Sense of Smell’’ is 
very interesting, giving his own expert- 
ments and those of. many other distin- 
guished meu of science, especially directed 
toward fixing the junctions of the antennae 
and palpi of insects. ‘In Chapter VIII he 
discusses ‘*‘ Problematical Organs of Sensé,”’ 
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giving the views and suggestions of Gegen- 
baur, Schultze, Lenkart, Ussow, Leydig, 
Giiather, Ranke, and others, along with his 
owa protracted and minute studies which 
were so clearly adjusted to the ordinary 
understanding in some of his previous 
works, notably “Ants, Bees and Wasps’’; 
Chapter XIV considers the possibility of 
teaching animals reading and arithmetic. 
Sir John shows that a dog can be educated 
so that he can discriminate in a rude way 
between printed words and be able to asso- 
ciate their proper meanings with them 
The book has a good index and a well- 
arranged table of contents. 


Proceedings in Commemoration of the 
Organization in Pittsfield (Mass.), Febru- 
ary 7th, 1764, of the First Church of Christ. 
(Sun Printing Company, Pittsfield, Mass.) 
Pittsfield, Mass., is given to doing things as 
they should be done, and there is nowhere 
in their refined and |,ill-surrounded towna 
set of people who know better how todo 
things than in the ancient First Church, 
now under the pastoral charge of the Rev. 
Jonathan Leavitt Jenkins. The handsome- 
ly printed manual of the commemoration of 
this church’s 125th anniversary lies before 
us, and shows that what distinguishes them 
now has always characterized them from 
the first. The church has always been am- 
bitious to fill the place and functions of the 
First Church of Christ to the town and in 
the town, and evenin the group of towns 
and churches of which it forms the bright 
and imposing center. It has taken a broad 
view of its functions and blossomed out into 
a rich and varied ministry, for the account 
and fruit of which we refer our readers to 
the memorial volume. The cburch was es- 
tablished in 1764, with eight ‘“ Foundation 
Men,” settled in the town, to form it. 
Thomas Allen, of Revolutionary memory, 
was pastor. Among his honored successors 
were Heman Humphrey, second President 
of Amherst College, and Dr. John Toad, 
one of the most characteristic ministers who 
ever stood in or molded the American pul- 
pit. The memorial volume contains a num- 
ber of papers prepared by competent hands 
for the occasion, and relating to points of 
interest in the history of the town and of 
the church. 

Finger Plays for Nursery and Kin- 
dergarten. By Emilie Poulsson. (D 
Lothrop & Co. $1.25). The eighteen fin- 
ger plays which cumpose this volume 
we have already admired in Babyland, 
They are among the brightest, hap- 
piest, and in all ways best inventions 
for their purpose we have seen. The editor 
has been wonderfully aided by Mr. L. J. 


Bridgman in designing the _ illustra- 
tions, which are simply perfect, and 
in the music, which has been com- 





posed by Miss Cornelia C. Roeske. 
The Nursery Lesson Book, A Guide 
for Mothers in Teaching Young Children. 
By Philip G. Hubert, Jr. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 75 cents.) School work grows very 
attractive in such a manual asthis. It is 
not intended, like the one named above, to 
give so much prominence to entertainment 
as such but to be a guide to good and seri- 
ous work especially in laying down for pa- 
rents and othera who are upaccustomed to 
teaching a method of drawing out the 
young minds and teaching them to exert 
their powers in systematic ways. For this 
purpose Mr. Hubert has contrived a series 
of lessons to give a progressive drill in read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, drawiog and sing- 
ing. Theone hundred illustrations are all 
drawn to play their part in the discipline of 
the book. The musi-, which is exceptionally 
good, is taken from J. W. Elliott’s collection 
than which we know of none better. 


Foreign Missions—Their Place in the 
Pastorate, in Prayer, in Conference. The 
Rey. Augustus C. Thompson, D.D., author 
of the present volume, has written on 
**Moravian Missions,” ** The Mercy-Seat,”’ 
“The Better Land,’’ and other subjects. 
He has been much occupied in the study 
and management of the missions of the 
American Board and has visited many of 
them in the course of his official duty. He 
has for many years collected cuttings from 
periodical and current publications and 
preserved them in systematic arrangement. 
His collection is immense, and, so far as we 
know, by much exceeds any similar collec- 
tion in existence. In the ten Lectures con- 
tained in this volume and delivered before 
the Senior Class of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, full advantage is taken of the 
stores of matterthus at hand. The Lectures 
abound in serious illustrative allusion and 
anecdote. They keepcliear of controversial 
ground aud are directed almost wholly to 
the exposition of the theory on which the 
work of Christian missions turns and to the 
best. and most effective way of introducing 
them into parish work and of training the 





Church to right feeling and right principle 
as to them. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.75.) 


Chata and Chinita. By Louise Palmer 
Heaven. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) 
Those who like melodramatic stories with 
plenty of varying incidents, passion, re- 
venge, unusual and rather sensational 
scenes all told in an uneven, often grandil- 
oquenot style, will find this just to their 
taste. It is not without dramatic value, 
but it is over long and overburdened with 
the surplus of material which has bewild- 
ered the writer. Miss. Shafto. By W. 
KE. Norris. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.00.) ** Matrimony” wasa good novel, and 
in Miss. Shafto we have another. Norris 
never reaches a very high level of imagina- 
tion, nor ever a very lowone. He tells a 
quiet story in a quiet way, leading us along 
over his ripples of humor and incident with 
the steady, warm hand of a master whose 
knowledge of the common human heart 
has not soured his own. Two characters in 
this novel are drawn with peculiar effect— 
the country poet, Basil Morley, and Nell 
Traverse, the jolly old maid. Caricatures 
they are, but of a sort whose freshness adds 
a'decided charm to what might easily 
have fallen to the level of a very common. 
place story. 





Studies in the Four Gospels, by Jesse L 
Hurlbut, D.D., is a simple, compact and 
carefully worked out course of Studies in 
the Four Gospels, designed for the use of 
both students and teachers. They were 
originally prepared for Our Youth and pub 
lished in that weekly journal for young peo- 
ple, of which Dr. Hurlbut is the editor as 
well as secretary of the Sunday-School 
Union. (Hunt & Eaton. Twenty-five 
cents.) Another volume in the same 
class but of a very different character is 
The Chureh School and the Sunday- 
Sehool Normal Guide, by Bishop John H. 
Vincent. This is a good book, tho not new 
in substance nor wholly new in form, but a 
reproduction in this permanent and useful 
shape of matter on the Sunday-school and 
its management, published by Bishup Vin- 
cent at various times since 1855. The Sun- 
day-school Normal Guide is a compendious 
and helpful manual for all teachers. To it 
is added in the form of a Palestine Explora- 
tion class an ingenious and very popular 
study of the Bible world and Scripture 
lands arranged with reference to Sunday- 
scho)l instruction. (Hunt& Eaton. $1.00) 


The Modern Chess Instructor. By W. 
Steinitz. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Royal 8vo, 
pp. xli, 192.) We do not know how many vol- 
umes there are to be of this work, which asa 
whole, in advance of completion, is dedi- 
cated to the generous patron of chess, the 
Hon. R. Steel, of Calcutta. The present 
volume is Part I, and contains elementary 
explanations for beginners,notations, a tele- 
graphic chess code, an essay on the princi- 
ples of the game and analysis of six open- 
ings, illustrative games, etc., etc. The 
characteristic of the volume as a manual is 
that it presents the new theories as to play 
which have carried the author to his fore- 
most place as a world’s champion in chess. 
The analysis now made of the game is ex- 
traordinarily close—so close and so compre- 
hensive, indeed, as to raixe the question 
whetber the great players of the future will 
not rise to eminence more on their know! 
edge of the possible moves than on their 
inventive originality. The present volume 
is an admirable aid to the beginner in its 
analysis of openings, and particularly in 
games illustrative of the king’s side attack 





Literary Landmarks, A Guide to Good 
Reading tor Young People and Teachers’ 
Assistant. By Mary E. Burt, Teacher of 
Literature, Cook County Normal School, 
Eoglewood, Ill. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
75 cents.) This ismore a teacher’s assistant 
than a manual for the pupil, but as suca it 
is no common book. The author has had 
much experience, but through ali preserves 
her open mind and her solid sense. It is to 
be expected that persons of so much enthu- 
siasm and force will take their own path 
and differ with the critics of slower pace 
now apd then. Wethink Miss Burt is too 
sanguine as to the capacity of children to 
understand Dante, and is disposed to put it 
into the course toosoon. We suspect her 
of a little happy insanity as to Browning, 
and she has gotten a great way beyond the 
sober second-thought of critics in her en- 
thusiasm over Sidney Lanier’s theory of 
English verse, fine and suggestive as it is. 
Stillia their way these are faults that may 
be most useful in the make up of a teacher, 
and are no drawback in a book which has 
positive merit enough to outweigh a 
whole library of ordinary didactics, 


Dictionary of National Biography. Ed- 
ited by Leslie Stephen, (Macmillan & Co. 





$3 75 per vol.) Volume XX of this great 
work lies before us. It covers the ground 
from Forrest to Gardner inclusive. The 
number is richin subjects, as it contains in 
it the names of Charles James Fox, Eliza- 
beth Fry, Thomas Gainsborough, the paint- 
er, and Frobisher, the Arctic explorer. 
Thomas Gage, the unfortunate British 
commauder at Boston, is among the 
subjects. General Howe, the actual com- 
mander in the field of Bunker Hill is re- 
served for the next volume. Under Sir 
Philip Francis we find a thoroughly satis- 
factory résumé of the dispute as to the au- 
thorship of ‘“‘ Junius,” so far as the identi- 
fication of Francis as the author required it. 
We note also under Sir Bartle Frere a fu!l 
account of the Zulu war in South Africa 
and the trouble with the Boers. Franklin, 
tho not as great a name in English as in 
American biography, occupies a very con- 
siderable place in this volume, which we 
nete isin all respects up to the high level 
of its predecessors. 


Walks Abroad of two Young Naturalists. 
From the French of Charles Beaugrand, by 
David Sharp. (New York: Thomas Y 
Crowell & Co. #200) Thisis not very in. 
teresting as a story, or narrative, nor has it 
just the engaging qualities necessary toa 
work that is to inveigle young people into a 
love of science study, still, given a boy with 
a strong inclination toward the out-door 
study of natural history with no means of 
pursuing it, and this book will be a boon to 
him; for it is full of information touching a 
great variety of animals and plants, birds, 
beetles, butterflies, fishes, spiders, reptiles 
and all the rest, touching, indeed in a pleas- 
ing and fairly instructive way upon nearly 
every subject usually included in a natural 
history treatise. The style of the transla- 
tion is good and, we presume, sufficiently 
accurate. The book has many and very 
good illustrations, tho they have an alien 
air which does not add to their value; they 
look as if they bad been worked in from the 
odds and ends of a publisher’s garret, the 
leavings of other and better books. 


Convenient Houses, with Fifty Plans for 
the Housekeeper. By Louis H. Gibson, 
Architect. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$2.50.) Wedo not suppose that Mr. Gibson 
lays claim, in the publication of this man- 
uai, to any large amount of originality as 
to ground plans or elevations. He has, 
however, done a work for the house-builder 
of moderate ambition which is original in 
its general result, as it goes over the whole 
ground with him, discusses with him or for 
him the primary question as to what he 
wants, the best way of getting what he 
wantsina house, and howto make the archi- 
tectural construction embody and express 
the purposes and ideas on which the house 
is built. With this view he gives his read- 
ers first a treatise on the architect and 
housewife, then takes him on a tripthrough 
the house, then lays before him fifty con- 
venient plans, and finally discusses with 
him the business aspects of the matter, and 
the all-important question how to pay for 
a house. The book is very handsomely 
published and fully illustrated with dia- 
g rams and elevations. 


The Mossback Correspondence, together 
with Mr. Mossback’s Views on Certain 
Practieal Subjects, with a Short Account 
of his Visit to Utopie. By Francis E. 
Clark. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston.) Mr. 
Mossback is a kind ef Timothy Titcomb, a 
trifle older and disposed to use rather more 
freely the old man’s liberty to say what no 
one could. His papers were written for the 
Golden Rule instead of the Springfield Re- 
publican, and have many things in them 
to show that they were produced fin the 
eighties of the century rather than in the 
fifties or sixties. They twinkle with humor 
and occasionally rise into a dry sparkle of 
wit, The author's aim is sometimes a trifle 
too obvious. His style is one that requires 
him too creep on the enemy and surprise 
him unawares. Mr. Mossback is, however, 
worth reading, and his didactics are well 
rolled in sugar. 


The Primitive Family; [ts Origin and 
Development By C. N. Starcke, Ph. D. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. $175.) A 
condensed and clearly written, but badly 
arranged work in which the authogattempts 
to show the basis, the structure and the 
moral growth of the primitive human fam- 
ily as distinguished from the clan and the 
limited tribal groups. Tothe student who 
wishes to reach a general comprehension of 
what is known on this subject, we should 
recommend Dr, Starcke’s little book as hav- 
ingthe largest mass of data, tho it is not 
arranged in the clearest form. His theories, 
however, should be treated as theories, 
nothing more, The work hasan excellent 


———— 
with tables ot nomenclatures and list of 
books referred to. 


A Brief Introduction to the Study of- 
Theology. By R. V. Foster, Professor in 


versity, Lebanon, Tenn. (Fleming H, Re. 
vell. $1.00.) This is a capital little book 
for young theological students. It is much 
simpler than the elaborate manuals of 
Ribiger or Hagenbach, and makes a | 

exclusively literary survey of the field than 
they do. The perspective outline igs hot 
filled in, but the outline is firmly anq 
clearly traced. The lists of bonks to be 
consulted are by po means exhaustive, but 
they are selected with good judgment and 
condensed with still better judgment, The 
author’s spirit is free and his method ig 


men. 

Hairbreadth Escapes of Major Mendaz, 
By Francis Blake Crofton. (Hubbard 
Brothers, Philadelphia $1 00). With our eye 
on the title and the pseudony mous author 
ship assigned to ‘‘ Major Mendax, ” we are 
not inclined to take too serious a view of 
the Joe Millers and Baron Munchauseps 
which compose this volume. We cannot, 
however, agree with the publishers, who 
call iton the title-page “‘ A book for boys,” 
The mendacity of *‘ Major Mendax ” is too 
broad for a good boy’s book. A tale which 
relates how the hero escaped over a stream 
on a living anaconda strung across as a ¢a- 
ble has not enough illusion of truth in it for 
good fiction, but remains mendacious bom- 
bast to make a gobemouche stare. 

The Structure and Distribution of 
Coral Reefs. By Charles Darwin. (New 
York: D. Appleton& Co.) This is a new 
and third edition of the work originally 
published by Mr. Darwin in 1842. The sec- 
ond edition, published by Mr. Darwin in 
1872, contained his matured conclusions, 
The only important changes in the present 
edition are the foot-notes added by Prof. T. 
G. Bonney and the careful summary pre- 
pared by himin the appendix of the more 
important memoirs published since the ap- 
pearance of the second edition, in 1874 The 
appendix notes at length the dissenting 
views and conclusions of Professor Dana. 

A Woman’s War Record (1861-1865), by 
Septima Collis (Mrs. Gen. Charles H. T. 
Collis), is a graceful story of a wife’s devo- 
tion to her soldier husband. The most 
memorable thing in the book 1s the lady’s 
witty reply to General Ewall’s ill-natured 
remark, when a prisoner in her tent, that 
he did not see how a Southern lady found 
her way into the Northern army. “Oh, 
General, I did as most other Southerners 
did ; I followed my State, my State being 
the holy state of matrimony.’’ The most 
attractive thing in the little book is the 
lady’s portrait at the beginning. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents ) 

Korean Tales. By H.N. Allen, Foreign 
Secretary of Legation for Korea. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25) After 
giving us a rather flippant preface, Mr. 
Allen proceeds to write a very good descrip- 
tion of Korea, its people, government, cli- 
mate, geography, history, language, rell- 
gion, resources, etc. He then translates 
for us in seven short chapters a number of 
folk-lore stories, scme of them quite inter- 
esting, as such, if they really represent the 
imagination of the people. 

Early Prose Romances. Edited by Hen- 
ry Morley, LL.D. (London and New York: 
George Routlege & Sons.) This is the fourth 
volume of the “Carisbrooke Library” and 
contains renderings of Reynard the Fox, 
Friar Bacon, Robert the Devil, Guy of War- 
wick, Virgilius, History of Hamlet, and 
Friar Rush. The first nineteen pages are 
given to Dr. Morley’s introductory essay 

which is a model of its kind. 

A First Book in American History. BY 
Edward Eggleston. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
This is a charming child’s history in its 
style of composition, its beauty of manufac- 
ture and copious illustrations. By making 
it largely biographical, Mr. Eggleston has 
given it just that story-telling character 
which is the delight of all young reader. 

Handbook of the Northfield Seminary 
and the Mount Hermon School (published 
by the school, Mt. Hermon, Mass.) is a.com 
plete account of the bistory, organization, 
present condition and year’s work of these 
two institutions. It is gotten up hand 
somely and contains full information 00 
points. 

The Reporte on the Schemes of th 
Church of Scotland for the Year 1880, pub 


Edinburgh, makesa large volume co 
of reports on every phase of the work of # 
Scottish Church in the current year 8B" 
together making a stout volume of 





table of contents and a useful appendix 
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character and Comment, Selected from 
the Novels of W. D. Howells by Minnie 
an. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) 
This is a very charming compilation of an 
author whose gift it has been to produce 
literary pearls. Thecompilationis scrappy, 
of course, but that is the vice ofall its kind. 





Littell’s Living Age comes to us in the 
pound quarterly volume for the three 
months of the last quarter, beginning with 
Joly; and as is well known contains the 
cream of all the foreign Quarterlies, Re- 
views and Monthlies. 
—_——_>—______— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


....Germany in 1888 published 2,963 papers 
and periodicals, the number in 1887 having 
been 2,729. No other country publishes so 
many journals devoted to special fields and 
departments. Educational matters have 190 
of these, while 246 are theological and relig- 
jous in character from a Protestant stand- 

| point aud 115 from a Catholic. 


‘ _.Paul B. Du Chaillu’s work, ‘“ The 
: Viking Age’ is to be issued by the Scrib 

nersnext month. Mr. Du Chaillu has been 
} at work for years in the preparation of this 


volume. {ft will have over 1,400 illustra- 
tions and will be published in two vol- 
y umes. Thesame firm announce that their 


0 “Railroad Articles’ are to be published in 
n book form; and that a new book by “ Ik 
a Marvel ”’ will shortly be issued by them un- 
7 der the titleof ‘“ English Lands, Letters 


r and Kings.’ The same firm will also issue 
\- by the latter author, “‘ Reveries of a Bache 
lor” and ‘‘ Dream Life ”’ in specially dain- 


vf ty form for the holidays. 
W ....We have had many partnerships of 
W authors from the time of Beaumont and 
y Fletcher down to the present day, but the 
C- association of seven writers as announced 
in by The Century is a little the most numer- 
8. ous of the partnerships known to literature. 
at Professor Shield, Bishop Potter, Dr. Mun- 
F. ger, Seth Low, Professor Ely and two others 
e- have associated themselves together to dis- 
re cuss questions of social interest. They will 
P- not write in collaboration with one anoth- 
he er, except sofar as that each author will 
ng have the benefit of the criticism of the 
other members of the group, while remain- 
by ing responsible for his own paper. 
T. ... There are few if any other literary 
vO- productions in this age of haste and hurry 
ost upon which so much solid labor and so many 
y's years of indefatigable toil has been ex 
red pended as has been the case with Delitzsch’s 
bat Hebrew translation of the New Testament. 
ind From the time the first specimen chapters 
Dh. were issued down to the appearance of the 
- first complete edition in 1877 no less than 
1D forty years had elapsed, during which the 
ost learned author had been incessantly en- 
the gaged upon this his great life work. Edi- 
P. tion upon edition was published by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, until 
ign now fully 80,000 copies have been issued. 
lew The great bulk of these have gone to the 
fter Jews of the East, where the Hebrew is still 


Mr. the only literary language employed, by 


rip- the four and a half million children of 
cli- Israel. The venerable Nestor of Hebraists, 
rell- notwithstanding bis seventy-seven years, 
ates has now undertaken a thorough and final 
r of revision of the version for the tenth edition. 
\ter- How conscientiously this is being done is 
the evident from the fact that he has been de- 
voting nearly all his leisure time for a 
ien- twelvemonths on the work and yet the 
ork: revision of the gospels is not wholly fin 
urth ished. It will take several years before 
and the work is completed. As a piece of 
Fox, thorough literary work and as an example 
W ar- of literary success, Delitzsch’s Hebrew New 
and Testament is phenomenal. 
3 are --The investigation of the famous Ka- 
SAY 


jum collection of Egyptian manuscripts, 
bought by Archduke Rainer and deposited 
By in the Imperial Library at Vienna, has been 


Co.) Progressing for some two or three years un- 
n its der the general direction of Professor Kara- 
ufac- kK, of the University. The work bas 
\king tich in important results, a number 

has ofthe latest of which were recently reported 
actet the professor at a meeting of the Acad- 
r2. ‘my at Vienna, A number of valuable doc- 
nary uments have been found on the occupaticn 

hed “fypt by the Arabs, among them some 
otal Which effectually do away with the old fable 








*adestruction of the Alexandrian library 
+ the Arabic General Amur. It further 
pears that as early as 794 and 795 a paper 
ry under imperial control was in oper- 

in Bagdad. The investigations of Dr. 

t have shown that rag paper was 
he tctured in the East several centuries 
the Germans and the Italians, who 
have becn credited with being the 

Bveutors, knew of its existence. Still more 
has been the discovery on papy- 
Minth century of two, and on pea- 
























































pyrus of the tenth century of twenty-seven 
printed documents, all of a religious char- 
acter and intended for general distribution. 
Ornamental writing and decoration of man 
uscripts appear at a very early age. In the 
straits of the second crusade in 1147, the 
Arabs of northern Syria began to print pa- 
per money and introduce its circulation by 
force, the quanty becoming so great as to 
make it utterly worthless in the course of 
time. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Lectures on Russian Literature: Pushkin, Go- 
gal, Turgenef, Tolstoy. 4 vag, Panin. ix 
#4. pp. villi, 220. New York P. Putnam’s 
i ichcsenenpihscsdasettneatageeeusaieunens - $15 
Literary Gems. Rab and His Friends, and Mar- 
jorie Fleming. By Jobn Brown, M. m 434x 
eS Rh  * eRR RRR IST 
The Good-Natured Man. A Oliver Goldsmith. 
434x534, pp.174, The sam 
Our Rest poeetz. B Genrge William Curtis. 
454x3, pp. 107.. The same......... ....000-00 0%5 
The Guld -. By ee Aten Poe. 434x344, 
pp. | PP Gc crrccccnccsncscczences, seovec 
Tae Culprit Fay, By —_ Rodman Drake. 
3x3, pp. 137. The sa 
coum and Light. By Matthew Arnold, 4% 
x344, DD. 76. PM aecice sencmestesncsces 
The New Pandora. Pye By Magetet H. 
Robinson. 84x54, pp. 151. The same........ 
Constitutional History of the United + eben, as 
iY." in the Development of American Law, 
A Course of Lectures before the Political 
Science Association in_ the Universit oe 
Michigan. By Judge T. M. ealey. 
Henry Hitchcock, Hon. George W. Bidd ile, 
Prof. Charles A. Kent, Hon. Daniel H. 
Chamberlain. 834x534, pp. 246. The same. 
Martin Van are. To the aa of te i 
Jareer. y George Bancroft x544. DD. 
iv, 259. New York: Harper & Bros........... 
Cangtnnttonet History of the wutted States. 
From the Declaration of Independence to 
the "Ulese of their — ba By George 
Ticknor Curtis, In two volumes. 
Volume I. pp. xiii, th. “The same............ 
Reieemins the Republic. The Third Period of 
e Rebellion. in the year 1864 Charles 
Carleton Co Coffin. lilustrated. ingetic. pp. xv, 
me 





Boys in the Woods; = A Tra Walls. Venture in 
Maine. By H , a P, _ Illustrated, 
9x644, Dp. xX. Pe TRO GRAB. cccccccccccce coces 

“ The Quiet Life.” Cortein % wean by_ Various 
Hands; the Motive set torth in a Prologue, 
and Epilogue by Austin Dobson; the whole 
atecaee with Numerous Drawings a Ed- 

A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons. x9, 
ba "0. ie ccebens nash e-btandncibeensoat 

With Lee in Virginia. 4 Story o og Ameri- 
can Civil War. By Henty. 734x5, pp 

vi, 384. New York: pat 3 Weilrord.. 

one, of the} 28th. A Tale of Waterloo. Fad G. 

. Henrv. 734x5, Dp. vi, 362. The sam 
umm the Outlaw. A Story of leeland. By 
5. Baring-Gould. 794Xx5, pp. viii, The 
GID. «vc dcccicccscccoccssccndsestnosecensincesosse 

By Pike ot pete. A Cale of the Dutch Repub- 
lic. A. Henty. 734x3, pp. vii, 384. The 


Captain Lobe. A Story of the Sabration Army. 


By John Law. 73¢x5, pp. viii.281. Thesame. 2 25 
Thorndyke Manor. A Tale of the Jacobite 
Times. 734x5, pp. 287. The same............. 1% 








736x5, pp. 28, beienine edamehecs 200 

An Appesk to Remi "The Negro Problem, 
its Radical Solution. ate pp. 205. New 

York. Fords, Howard & Hulbert.............. 1 00 
Unto the Uttermost. By tne M. Campbell. 

FRE WR TE TODD iin ce ccvccsccecsccensers 1 25 
Just Sixteen. By Susan Coolidge. 7x5, pp. 34. 

BesteR: RODSTts WPSS. 2.000. cocccceccccccs ccese 12% 
The Kingdom of Coins. A Tale for Children of 
all Ages. By John Bradley Gilman. Iilus- 
trated 4 Frank T. Merrill. 844x644, pp. #2. 

The sam 0 60 
Lulu’s Library, By jou =. Alcott. 634x434, 

Vol. 11, pp. 28. The GOMEC........cccccccccsces 100 
Lawes hee S Alcott. Her lite, Letters and ay 
y Eanah Cheney. 717x454, pp. > 

The i casctscnsasecsosannardeones > sesennssres 1530 
A Few More Verses. By Susan Coolidge. tix44, 

BR. SE, TAR. "TRO GRID. ccscccccccccocees cocsces 10 
Grandma’s Rhymes and Chimes ~/ meres. 

lilustrated. 10x74, pp. 208. The same....... 150 


Studies in Luke’s te 
Charles S. Kobinson, D.D § 
New York: American ‘l'ract Society..... ... 1 25 

Supreme Thingsin their Practical Relations. 
By the Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D., LL.D. 736x5, 
DD. 43D. The SAME. ......ccccese cocccocccccescee 

The votry Blue Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
746x5, pp. oa 390. New York: Longmans, 
II cceccccecinnn cocinussasteeies 2 00 

A Reply to Dr. Lightfoot’s Essays. By the 
author of “Supernatural Religion.” axoM, 
DP. Vi, 189. TR SAME. .....cccrccce seve 

Witch, Warlock and Magician. Histor ‘ic 
Sketches of Magic and wea in Eng- 
land and Scotland. H. Wavesent 

Adams. 9x6, pp. vi, wn. New York: J. 
RG OE acne acccccccecceccetsccscoscsecascescones 

William Loyd Garrison. The story of bis life 
told by his children. 94x6. Volume III. 

. xii, 09. “Volume Iv, 1861-1879, 

ip. ix, 425.. New York: The Century Co. 


Wiest. a By 
746x554, pp. 31 
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Two Runaways and Other Stories. By .Harry 
Stillweil Edwards. With illustrations by 
E. W. Kemble. 8x54, pv. 246. The same.... 1/0 

The Romance of Dollard. By Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. Illustrated. 8x54, -- 206. 

he same 

Daddy Jake the Runaway, and Short Stories 
told after Dark. By Joel | sernmened Harris. 
1044x8, pp. 145. The sam bieboheabedetaensende 

Banquet of Palacios. A iaieen dy. By Charles 
ey | Moore. La pp. 196. ‘Philadelphia, 
Penn.: C. L. Moo 

sunmeniaie mn An Exposition of the 
cause of the ey = between 
the Supply of, ra abor and 
its Products. By Hugo Bilgram. .44x5, pp. 
119. Philadelph a, Penn.: J. B. Lippincott 
vo 


i 00 

Tavgletop; or, A Year with the Girls at Locust 
Hill. By Mary Bissell Waterman. 74x5, 

"Philadelphia American Sun —~ 

Sc hool U eGbiins SER Cae SES o cbse eneEens 

Pearls from ~ ‘Sans. By the late Rev. Richard 
Newton, D.D. athe sa same 

Littell’s Living Age. Fifth Series. Volume 
LXVII. July, August, September. 1889. 94x 
6, pp. vil, 8%. ‘Boston: Littell & Co 

aoe Cove Series. Dave Philbrick. The Boy 

ith his Foot in the Stirrup. By the au- 

thor —- — es = and Wear,” 
sc. ees 


0 75 
Second ome ot Lectures to my Students. Be- 
ing addresses delivered to the students of 
the Pastor’s College. Metropolitau Taber- 
nale zo. H. Spurgeon. 734x5, pp. xiv, 283. 
UD Me cesccccsnscccccccveccscesconscosanosase 
Masigets. "By Mrs. Le ge Conklin. 7¢x5, 
pp. vi, 451. The s 
Dictionary. of parting pronaennes Edited by 
Leslie Stephen. Volume XX. 9%34xt3<, pp. 
vi, 446. New Yerk: Macmillan 
A Repuied Changeling; or, Three Seventh 
Years two Centuries . By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. 734x5, pp. vili, 317. The same........ 
Plagky 9 Smalls: His ee pe? By i: 7 Beottngs 
ye "Boston: D. 


then ge 7 


10 





Reveries of a Rachelor; or, A ~— of the Heart. 
By Ik Marvel. 4, i, 0. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons............+.++ 

Dream of Life. A Fable oo aero By the 
author of “ Reveries of a Bachelor.” 64x 

444, Dp. xx, 258. The same 
English Lands, Lettersand K ngs. From Celt 
to Tu “Ser. Oe A. Donald G. Mita ell. 734x5, pp. 
6 8a) 


Personally Conducted. By pa R. Stockton. 
84x65, pp. ix, 240. The 

The Comets of a Country yoy By Julian 
Scursis a ee 434, pp. 202. New York: Frank 


es fh aaty p> Knowledge. By C. M. Robinson. 
734x5, pp. 399. The same.......... ..ccseseeeres 
The a Degemer s Manual of Geography. I. Hints 
3 —— > Il. Modern and insist 
‘ancies. By Jacques way. » PP. 
174. Boston: Dc. Heath & Co 
Topics Pe:  Generaphy. By W. F. Nichols, A.M. 
736x5. pp. 174. he same. 
The prow « of the Brodktoet- Tpbte. By 


Oliver Me > Holmes two 
beatae tie 


n and New oa Houghton, 


2 50 
12 


The Church in Modern Society. F “By ‘Julius H. 
Ward. 717x434, pp. 232. The 


Between Times. By Walter Learned. 634x5%, 
D.x. 34. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 


100 


10 
Backgammon and Draughts (or Checkers). 
Comprising G. F. Pardou’s Complete Wor 
and many valuable parts of Anarew Ander- 


sons “Checkers.” 6x4}4, pp. 126. Thesame. 0 50 


RE GRMRG.....ccccce coccces coccccaseeoceesosocs 


Maggie Bradford’s Club. ay Joanna H. Mat- 
thews. Illustrated. 64x44, pp. vi, 250. The 
me 


0% 


100 
and 


dard. 784x544. pp. viii, 107-96-72. ‘The same... 125 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE THREE GERMANYS. Glimpses 
into their History. By THEODORE S. 
Fay. 2vols. Cloth. Price, $7.00. 

This is altogether the best history of modern Ger- 
many, and supplements all other histories. 

“ Few men have had better oppertunities to stud 
the history of Germany than Mr. Fay.’”’—Phili ip Schaff, 
“No work in Eoglish affords as clear and succinct 
an account of the rise of the New Germany and the 
connection between the past and present _ o al 
—New York Tribune. “The reader is carried alon 
almost in breathless suspense, so sparkling ts the aie 
tion, so incessant the sequences of action. The virile 
force of the aged diplomat is truly marvelous.”--New 
York Observer. 


*,* For sale by all bookeellers, or sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 
111and113 William Street, New York. 


Some people wish to improve 
their memories; if you are one 
of them, send stamp for our 
Memory Primer, ’twill interest 
you. 

School of Memory, 6 W. l4th St., N. Y. City. 
WHAT TO DO WITH THE NEGRO? 


NOW READY. 


An Appeal to Pharaoh. 


A RADICAL SOLUTION OF THE 
NEGRO PROBLEM. 
volume. . . . It will 
provoke none. nngenion Traveller. 
The idea is absurd.””—Uhicago Inter-Ocean 

“ The most remarkable contribution that "has been 
ese to the discussion of the subject to which it re 
vidently the work of a careful and 
intelligent student of the lessons of history and of 
the p caems of the times.’’—Charleston (S.C.) News and 


Co 
*. - Cloth, One Dollar, At all Bookstores. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
PUBLISHERS, 30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 


MARIGOLD. 


A story by J. M. Drinkwater 











“ An audact 








Commie.  TRMG. .. ccccesessces . $1 50 
Yours and Mine. By Miss 
Le we rere ey pre ee oe = 


Jno. G. Paton, Missionary to 
the New Hebrides, An 
Autobiography..........0..-++. 1 50 


Modern Miracles. Thomson... 75 
Recognition After Death. By 
the Rev. J. A. Hodge, D.D.. 1 
Spurgeon’s Gold. Selections 
from Spurgeon’s writings...... 1 
Spurgeon’s Lectures to Stu- 
dents. Second Series, 12mo.. 1 
A Visit Te By Mutch- 
more. pee 
Hugh Miller’s Scenes and 
Legends of the North of 
Scotland, 12mo.............. 1 50 


Two Girls Abroad, By Nellie 
M. Carter... 


Dorothy Ottley, 16mo........ : 75 
Dave Philbriek, 16mo.... 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


eee eeeeee seen eeee 











ARPER’S MAGAZINE. i Moscstcqonten 34 00 
HARPER’ EF 49 wx rar) t y PecqnupENees 400 
BARPER’S puatles © | favcce¥es 400 
HA bo pe YUUNG PEOPLE.“ 22002222... 2 

ta” HA yf Ta LOOCE ‘ewill be sent by mail 
on Tocco af ton cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 





Important New Books 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Six New Vols., being the 2d Series of 


THE EXPOSITORS BIRLE 


BOOK OF AlAH. Bea oe OF aT, 
By yiBishop Wn. 
Aaa onten” ‘oa’ ALEXANDER. I vol. 

K PASTORAL /EPISTLES TOTHE 
yatei dl yt v. GAL IANS. B 
A.PLUMMER,. D.D.1vol.| Rev. DLAY. 1 vol. 

igs GF OMINDH IANS. BOOK ox REVELA- 
ad Rev. Toe. Prof. 


MaRcUS Do 
1. W. MILLIGAN. Du D. vol. 


f Volumes, being the Ist Series, 


Colossi an* we tT and II, SAMUEL, 
PHI LEM By Rev. Prof. W. G. 


DD. 1 vol. MActAnaN, BLAIKIE, D.D., in2vols. 
ST.MARK. By Rev.' FPISTLE TO THE 
eS Tes ol | HEBREWS, By Rev. 

ane Dops, D.D. 1 *. a EpWAkps, D,D. 1 

vo 


About 450 pages in bBo volumes gtyeuat 
bound, Price te Subscribers, cash - J 
vance. for either series of six coleman: $6. 
If sent by mail. 15 cts . oe Postage on each 
volume required, separa vols. sent tor 
$1.50. A descriptive strenkay of these vol- 
umes sent on application, 


ROSCOE CONKLING: 


HIS LIFE ANDLETTERS. 


By his nephew, Alfred R. Conkling. This work will 

shortly be issued by us.and sold strictly by subscription. 
Octavo, 600 pages, steel portrait and fac-simile of 

letters of eminent contemporaries in both parties. 


WE ESPECIALLY INVITE 


LAWYERS AND MEN OUT OF 
BUSINESS, POLITICIANS, 
AND CANVASSERS, 


toma — Lona One of the for the exclusive control 
ne 


of terr he greatest opportunities to 
make alle ever offe 





(When writing mention this paper.) 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 


3 East 14th Street, New York. 





NEW BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR 


SUNDAY - SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


PUBLISHED IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE LONDON RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


IN THE BEGINNING; 


Or, ae from the Book of Genesis. By ANNIE 
- BUTLER, author of “Glimpses of Maori Land,” 
etc. With 3 39 Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 


GENEVIEVE; 


Or. The Children of Port Royal. A Story of Old 
France. Illustrated. By the author of “The 
Spanish Brothers,” etc. 12 etc. 12mo0, cloth. $1.25. 


MISS CAREY’S BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
Merle’s Crusade, Esther. Aunt Diana. 


Illustrated. Cloth, gilt, $1. pee volume. Complete 
in sets, three volumes in box, $3 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
the Publishers, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 ava717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


? Revision ? 


The intelligent discussion of the proposed re- 
vision of the Westminster Confession is promoted 
by a knowledge of Dr. Philip Schaff’s standard 
work in three volumes on 


The Creeds of 
Christendom. 


Rev. CHARLES HopGz, D.D., LL.D. (Princeton, 
N. J.), ** No work from the pen of Dr. Schaff 
needs commendation. His reputation for ability, 
learning and accuracy is thoroughly established.” 





Rev. C. A. Swarnson, D.D. (Professor of Divini- 
ty, Cambridge, England), * These volumes appear 
to me immensely valuable. . . . They will help 
us very much in our lectures in the University.” 


The Creeds of Christendom. Bibliotheca 
Symbolica Ecclesia Universalis. The Creeds 
of Christendom, with a History and Critical 
Notes. By the Rev. Puiip Scuarr, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., pp. xxxiv, 
Three Volumes. Vol. 1. The History of Creeds. 
Vol. Il. The Greek and Latin Creeds with 
Translations. Vol. III. The Evangelical 
Protestant Creeds, with Translations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $15.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above work is forsale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, on receipt of price. HaR- 
PER’S CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents 
in stamps. 





END to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
and 296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.. for the 
weat rates in all papera. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HEKRERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 22 Broadway. N 


J.CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cinci 
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SCRIBNER’S POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 


DONALD G. MITCHELL’S NEW BUOK. 
ENGLISH 


LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS, 


By DoNALDG. MITCHELL. 12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Mitchell’s new book isacombined chronicle 
and commentary treating of English letters, the 
chief figures therein, the places associated with these 
—towns, castles, taverns, universities, their birtn- 
pieces. haunts and the various scenes through which 

hey passed—and also of the succession of Monarchs. 
spe geaats of whose reigns make up the history of 
the tim 

“Full of ‘Ik Marvel’s’ most delightful charm of 
style.”—Philadelphia Times. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR and 
DREAM LIFE. 


In the “Cameo” Edition, affording examples 
of the art of dainty and beautiful book- 
making. Each volume has, as a froutis- 
piece, an etching by Percy Moran. Each, 
16mo, $1.25. 

*,* 200 numbered copies on Holland paper, $7.00. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE, 


A Winter’s Tale. By ROBERT LOUIS STE- 
VENSON. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, with ten 
full-page Illustrations by WILLIAM HOLE, 
12mo, $1.25. 

“It is beyond all doubt his best work.”—The Spec- 
tator (London). 

“It will be pronounced one of the greatest histori- 
cal novels ever written.”—R. H. STODDARD. 

“There are very few novels which so nearly ap- 
proach perfection.””—London Times. 


LESTER WALLACKE’S 


MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS. 


Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


“A volume of remIniscences Gagularty rich in en- 
togigiaqpens. ”— Boston Advertis 
e book is full of fascination, and cannot fail to 
ac aine avery wide popularity.’ Boston Gazette. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED, 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. With 46 Illustra- 
tions by JOSEPH PENNELL, ALFRED PAr- 
SONS, and others. Square 8vo, $2.00. 


A fascinating volume of travel by the famous story- 
teller, the chapters being a series of pleasant, intor- 
mal talks with an imaginé ary party of young people 
to whom the author is showing the curious and in- 
teresting sights of the old world—a fancy that Mr. 
Stockton works out with his customary ingenuity 

and cleverness. The illustrations give the book a 
high artistic quality and make ita volume admirably 
suited for a holiday gift. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


WHITHER ? 


A Theological Question for the Times. By 

— AvuGustTus Briees, D.D. 8vo, 
1.75 

* While the book is loyal to Presbyterianism, it is 


also grandly catholic. It is as invigorating as the 
re yf tonics, and is as optimistic as Christian hope 

“Tt is yadoubsedly the ostagtont book of the 
year.”—N, Mail and Ex press 

* A notable amie the religious literature 
of our time, that Sonn ad fail to produce a great 
effect.”"— The ner. 

“Itisa remarkable work.’’—The Nation. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Their Place in the Pastorate, in Prayer, and 
in Conferences. By the Rev. AUGUSTUS 
©. THompson, D.D. 12mo, $1.75. 

“ With his wonted felicity of thought and expres- 
sion, the author treats in this book matters which 
pr operly claim the most earnest attention of minis- 
ers and all Christians. The book will give impulse 
and guidance of the best sort.” —Missionary Herald. 


A COLLECTION OF 


— itt ERS | OF DICKENS. 


This collection of letters of the immortal author of 
“Pickwick” is issued in a uniform style, both in 
binding and in presswork, with the popular edition of 
the * Collection of Letters of Thackeray,” and con- 
tains the brighest and most characteristic letters of 
the great novelist. 


“The charm of the letters is as indescribable as it is 
great.’’— Boston Globe. 


THE DAWN OF HISTORY. 


An Introduction to Pre-Historic Study. Ed- 
ited by C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A, New 
and enlarged edition. 12mo, $1.25 


The present edition of this standard popular work 
contains so much fresh matter—more than a hundred 
pages—that the resultis practically a new book. All 
the chapters have, moreover, been revised in the 
light of recent discoveries. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES 


IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


From Taliesin to Shakespeare. By HENRI- 
ETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 12mo, $1.25. 
Miss Wright sets forth in simple, attractive lan- 

guage the lives and works of the great men of Eng- 

lish literature. Especial stress is laid upon popular 
literature, the old British and Saxon songs, the ro- 
mantic episodes of King Arthur’s reign, Robin Hood, 


etc. 
“Miss Wricht has never produced a book so thor- 


oughly fascinating in every way as this.’’-—Boston 
Beacon. 


post-paid, on receipt of price by 


143-145 Broadway, New York. 








Are your school-days over ? 
spell, speak and write the English language correctly ? 


history and geography of this country? Well, this paper will help youanyway. It has some points which you 
Issued monthly. Each number contains a series of helpful lessons on common subjects. 
Even the paper, printing and illustrations are better than the ordinary. The subscription price is 50 cents, 
but, if you mention this paper, and order before November Ist, you will receive ** Self Help and Home 
Two numbers bow ready, 


SEYMOUR EATON, Publisher, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. Mass. 


-Have you seen ** How to Write a Good Business Letter ’’? 
pamphlet binding. containing photographic reproductions of business letters. envelope addresses, etc. 
25c. (35,000 copies sold.) [will send you a copy (free) as a premium, if you get your subscription in before 


never thought of. 


Study ”’ for the first year for 25 cents. 


SPECIAL, 


October 25th. 





Would you like to improve a little during the long winter evenings? Can you 





Are you quick at figures? Are you familiar with the 


Address 


It is a neat book in 
Price, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. A New Edition 
from new plates, with engraved title-pages from 
designs by Mrs. Henry Whitman. 2 vols. lémo 
carefully printed and tastefully bound, gilt top, 
$2.50. 


The Reconstruction of Europe, 


A Sketch of the Diplomatic and Military History 
of Continental Europe from the Rise to the Fall 
of the Second French Empire. By HAROLD MUkK- 
pocK. With an Introduction by JOHN FISKE, 
and several Maps. Crown 8vo, $2 00. 


The New Eldorado. 


A Summer Journey to Alaska. 
BALLOU. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


By MATURIN M 


A fresh book on a fresh subject, by an accomplished 
traveler. Those who have read * Due West,” * Due 
South,” “Due North,” and “Under the Southern 
Cross ’’ will heartily welcome Mr. Ballou’s new book. 


The Church in Modern Society 


By Rev. JuLtus H. WARD. I6mo, $1.00. 
In this book, Mr. Ward shows the position the 
Church now occupies, and the work that lies before 
it, if it is to control the social factors of modern life. 


Memoirs of a Millionaire. 


A Novel. By LUCIA TRUE AMES. $1.25. 

Miss Ames’s novel will iu some respects appeal to 
the same persons who have been deeply impressed by 
* Looking Backward.” 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


METZEROTT, SHOEMAKER. An- 
archy in Chicago—Commubpism in Paris 
—Socialism in London and Germany— 
Nationalism in Boston! The air is full 
of germs of new thought which the peo- 
ple are cousciously or unconsciously 
drinking in. 

Metzerott, Shoemaker, is a novel written in ao unpre- 
tentious style, with a masterly blending of pathos and 
humor, with an extraordinary galaxy of interesting 
characters, with a rapid movement and dramatic cli- 
maxes. A notable work of fiction, vet a wise and in- 
telliggnt presentation of a practical and practicable 
phase of Christian Socialism, 

Absolutely free from cant, it is radical, 
yet religious and wholesome. A GREAT 
NOVEL. 12mo. $1.50. 


AD LUCEM. A dainty little volume com- 
piled by Miss Mary Lloyd, containing 
brief selections in prose and verse from 
St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, Jeremy 
Taylor, Luther, Wordsworth, Clough, 
Longfellow, and others, for the consola- 
tion of the “afflicted or distressed in 
mind, body, or estate.”’ 18mo. Parti- 
colored cloth. $1.00. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


War and Peace, 2 vols... 12M0......,... ...sseseees $3 00 
A History of France, by Victor Duruy, 12mo.... 200 
Convenient Houses, with 50 Plans for the House- 
TIO, 0660 cus cednstediesegtancaisbbon-snesaias 20 
Rolf and His Friends, 12mo..................ses008 1 25 
A Century of American Literature, 12mo........ 175 
Jed, a Boy's Adventures in the Army, 12mo...... 150 
Walks Abroad of Two Young Natrralists, 8vo.. 200 
The French Revolution, 12mo...........-..65 sss0s 1 50 
Famous Men of Science, 12mo.................0005 1 &O 
Memoirs of Napoleon, 4 vols., 12mo............... 5 00 


Her Majesty’s Tower, 2 vols. in one, 12mo........ 2 
Impressions of Russia, 12mo 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO,, 





11 EAST SEVENTEENTH StT., NEW YORK. 


Valuable Reference Works 
for Your Library. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


Volame 4, Ready. 


REVISED AND REWRITTEN. NEW TYPE, NEW 
ILLUSTRATIONS, NEW SUBJECTS, NEW 
MAPS. 

Edited and Published under the Auspices of W. & R. 

CHAMBERS, Kdinburgh, and J. B. LIPPTNCOTT CoM- 

PANY. Pulladetphis, Ror in 10 vols. 
r vol.: Cloth, $3.00. loth, uncut, $3.00. Sheep, 
4.00. Half morocco, $4 f 


Specimen pages Motied on Application. 


“It must be pronounced without a peer among the 
cheaper encyclepwdias.”—New York Examiner. 

“Jn learning, accuracy and scholarly character the 
work stands on the highest pues and in the first 
rank.”—New York Independen 

“ Indispensable in almost any library. while its 
wonderful cheapness is a large point in its favor.’”’— 
Boston Congregationalist, 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 
The Standard in 
Spelling, Pronunciation and Definition. 


It is the accepted usage of the best writers, and the 
standard of all the leading magazines and newspa- 
pers. The new edition contains thousands of words 
not to be found in any other Dictionary. 2126 pages. 
Profusely Illustrated. Thoroughly Revised. Sheep, 
oe 00. alt Turkey moroccuy, $12.00. Half Russia, 


con ‘the New York Independent: “ Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary is generally acknowledged to be the 
standard authority. especially in spellingand pronun- 
ciation, and MANY PC BLISHERS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
LIKE The Tribune, WHICH FOR A TIME ADOPTED 
WERSTER AS AN AUTHORITY, HAVE GONE BACK TO 
WORCESTER.’ 

From President | Cc ‘has, W. Eliot, of Harvard 
College, October 3d, 1 “I have always referred to 
this work as the She ng 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF 
THE WORLD. 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical 
omenary of the World. Containing notices of over 
125.000 places. 1 vol. Imperial sctavo. Embracing 
2630 pages, Price: Library sheep, $12.00; half Tur- 
key, $15.00; half Russia, $15.00, 

“ It is the standard of standards.’’—Boston Evening 
Teaeeee. 

‘It is the best work of its kind extant, and is a 
necessary supplement to any encyclopredia.”’—Chica- 
go Tribune. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Coutaining Complete and_ Concise Biographical 
Sketches of the oot Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By J. THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. J vol. Im- 
perial 8vo. 2550 pages. Sheep, sine. Halt moroc- 
co, $15.0. Half Rursia, $15.00 

“ We must declare it the “on as well as the most 
comprehensive book of its description emanating 
from the pen of one writer—in any language—which 
has come under our notice.”—The N. Y. Nation. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or witl be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715-717 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FALL ISSUES. 


mh tn te THINGS, By Rev. E. F. Burr, 
. LL.D., author of * Celestial Xone * “Ecce 
ax ete. 12mo. 430 pp. Cloth, $1. 

Very suggestive, original. and striking; it reviews 
the great things of the kingdom, the Supreme Book, 
Supreme Law, Supreme Day, etc. 

STUDIES IN a ‘ha Left OnvEL. By Rev. c. 
S$. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 12mo. 314 pp. Cloth, $1.2 
Stout paper. w ot "cloth back, 50c. Bright, interest. 
ing and 

For ae Lessons from Jan. to July, 1890. 


SCRIPTURE rer sECTIONS tor Christ- 





mas, Kaster. and Times of Affliction, By 
Rev. H. M. Storrs, D.D. Double Small Pica. &vo. 
148 pp. Limpcloth, $l. Mor. $1.75. Flexible, $3.50. 


A copious, collection, a convenient manual, in large 
broad-faced type, for the use of clergymen. A hand- 
some, desirable Christmas present for one’s pastor. 


A LAWYER’S RELIGION. By Helen R. 
Edson. 12mo. 368 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
A tinely-written and very interesting :tory, show- 
ing the power of a sensible and cons.stent Christian 
wife. 


VERMONT HALL, By M. A. Paull. 
402 pp. $1.50. Illuminated cloth cove er. 


A bright temperance story by an English author. 


ne ENDS. sd yworps TO YOUNG WO- 
N y Rev. H. E. Stone. Sq. 24mo. 154 pp. 

| LE. A cover. Cloth, 60 cts. 
An attractive little volume on the themes of high- 
est interest to young women, intended | to make “the 
King’s daughters all glorious within.’ 


GOLDED THOUGHTS IN PEN AND PEN- 
cI 4to. 80pp. Cloth $1,25; gilt, $1. 


12mo. 


4e 
An elegant gift-book, with Tah seg engravinas, 
illustrating gems of thought from our best authors. 


THE BIBI, 11 IN PICTURE AND STORY. 
By Mrs. L. 8 ighton. amen. soneres. 240 pp. 269 
con. Cloth, at. 2: elt extra, $1.7 

A complete résumé of areas history. from Eden 
to Paradise. A household treasure, to make the Book 
of books known and loved by the young. 


PICTUREAND STORY eERIES. 
volumes, fully illustrated. 48 pp each, 
nated cloth binding. Ina box, $1.50. 

Beach Farm Children. Sunbeams and Shadow 
Good-Night Stories. Pretty Storiesfr. Many Lands. 
Pleasant Tales. Stepping Stones. 


STORIES TOLD BY A DOLL. New Epi- 
TION. 4to. 102 pp. 18 illustrations, of which 12 are 
tull- -page. Illuminated covers, 5c ; cloth, 75c. 

“A bright, spicy book. the amusing conceits of 
which are fresh and striking and the pictures of 
which are aptly effective.” —CONGREGATIONALIST. 


CURIST’S WORDS, The Gem of Wall Rolls. 
Iiiuminated pages, tinted paper, printed in colors; 
choice cuts in photogravure of “The Sermon on the 
Mount.” ** Christ in the Temple.” “Descent from the 
Cross,” etc. On lignt roller, tasselled cord. $1.50. 


RAYS OF LIGHT, By Miss Helen P. Strong, 
author of “Garment of Praise.”” Monotint and colors. 
Oblong. 6 cts.; Leatherette, $1. Of rare merit. 


te l6mo 
Iliumi- 


American Tract Society, 


BOSTON,4 Bromfield St. ROCHESTER.N.Y..93 State St. 
CHICAGO.122 Wabash Ave. PH'!LA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. 





EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
ages, 30 Cents. 
4. P. ROWELL & CO.. 10 Spruce Street. N. Y 


OFF’S BUREAU 





Catalogues and estimates free 





13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 


150 NASSAU 8T., AND 304 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


8. FRANCISCO,735 Market St. 


OF A BYES FISING. 














1880 
ROBERTS BROs: 


NEW 7 BOOKS. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT: F Her Life, Letters 
and Journal. 


Edited by EDNAH D. CHENEY. With por. 

traits and views of the Alcott Haase in 
Concord. One volume. 16mo. Uniform : 
with “ Little Women.” Price, $159, ital, 















































It is editea by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, a very int; no 8a 
mate friend of Miss Alcott, from her journals ang of th 
letters, and gives a close and valuable view of alife 
that was dear to thousands of admirers, 

LULU’S LIBRARY. By ‘Lovisa y Bank 
Atcort. Volume IIT. Contains “ Rego). Merc! 
lections of My Childhood,” written by Mech 
Miss Alcott shortly before her death “ 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. ~ 

A FEW MORE VERSES. By Sugay Chem 
CoOOLIDGE. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1.00, Merc! 

JUST SIXTEEN. A new volume of sto = 
ries. By SUSAN COOLIDGE. Square re 
16mo, cloth, uniform with “ What Katy Sever 
Did,” ““A Little Country Girl,” ete,, Amer 
$1.25. Natio 

THE KINGDOM OF COINS. A Tak Natio 
for Children of all Ages. By Jony Mere 
BRADLEY GILMAN. “TI pray thee tell te 
me . . . didst never travel in thy Hano’ 
sleep ?” Illustrated by F. T. Merrill, Irvin: 
Small 4to, illuminated board covers, 60 Natio 
cents. Mark 

A new and original story about “ Bad Penny” ang Natio 
other pennies. Conti 
GRANDMA’S RHYMES AND impo 

CHIMES for Children. A Selection of sen 
New Nursery Poems by the most popu- Fourt 

Jar American Authors. An illustrated Centr 
quarto volume, illuminated board coy. Secor 
ers, $1.50; cloth, gilt, $2.50. Nintl 
——— First 

Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, on re- Third 
ceipt of price by the publishers, New 

ROBERTS ne = 

: Chase 
BOSTON, Unite 
Linec 
Garfi 
Fifth 
Seabc 
Sixth 
West 
Comt 
Natic 
UST 
These pens are UNEQUALED in quality 
and durability for School and Office use. ° ir 
in 
Send 10 cents for Sample Card. ing | 
usur 
111 William Street, the | 
NEW YORK. that 
IMPOSES OF FIFTY 
fa ncesE, ; zane =. aes aut char 
eee ere 
Wi lard’s ex once illus. tory 
t . , 
iseued:1 00.000 cuarantesd.”B 1G MONEY ror loca 
1 ra 

tn ponsiicre, addres AGENTS rate 
m rate 
WF 8 Dearborn Sc..€ C9: WANTED take 

reere Cnet eS eee 
nd for the © 

‘Sega or fend atalog Ki Rh BROTHERS, whe 
530 Broadway, New York than 
shal 
EDUCATION. ans 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCT. of d 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. agre 
Established 1855. Secs 
3 East 14th Street, New York. " 

is th 

MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnal, 4 
FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL id 

for Young Ladica. H. THANE MILLER, Previdest pat 
Rridgeton. N J. et 

SEVEN GABLES, Rese gtngebe less 

for Y¥ Ladi {n South Jersey. Pr 

eny college. Climate mild ‘and dry. Gymnasiam. IF Tl 

lustrated circuiar. ——— mer 

SSES KS, 37 East 68th Street, 
sip 2 qe Boarding ant Day School for Girls Re- and 
opens Get. ist. “Number limited. ty 
CKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. : 
yp es an experienced physic ila, law 
teacher. makes the care an educction ey and healt inE 
Piiress DR. WILLIAMSON, New London, COBB. whe 
——— 








AGENTS WANTED. 
00K AGENTS WANTED ven, 


My Slory of the Wa 


Now selling like wildfire. C7 No competition. 7 
Splendid Steel Plates. 6lat thousand. OT oe eeasee 
A 








Agents Wanted— en ane Women. Distance 

for we P Poe ts and give Extra Terms. ddress, 

“Arb. WOIFHINGTON & C0., Hartfors 
to sell BIBLES sa 
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25 se le 
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Best Service. 
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Financial. 


THE NATIONAL BANKS OF THIS CITY. 





We have heretofore called the attention of our readers to the National Banks of 
this city as being among the very best financial institutions of the country, and now 
take pleasure in presenting a table showing, as of September 30th, the amount of cap- 


ital, net profits, rate of dividend and the last sale of stock. 


It should be added that 


no sales of shares of some of the banks have taken place in a long time, and that some 
of the new banks have not yet declared dividends. 


Bank of New York, National Banking Association 
Merchants’ National Bank...............-....-.4.:. 
Mechanics’ National Bank.......................-. 
phenix Nationa! Bank... .. ..............-+++. ae 
MRO TMM. . 2... rcecvecssecccceccssoscess 
Tradesmen’s National Bank.... ................... 
Chemical National Bank........ .............000.4+ 
Merchants’ Exchange National Bank............+......... 
Gallatin National Bank..... ...............266 sees 
National Butchers and Drovers’ Bank............. 
Leather Manufacturers’ National Bank........... 
Seventh National Bank..................0.sseeeseee 
American Exchange National Bank............... 
National Bank of Commerce......... ............. 
National Broadway Bank....................22000+ 
Mercantile National Bank..... ..................-. 
National Bank of the Republic.............. .....- 
Sen MARMOMRE TOME .......-cccecscccceseccce 
Mesover National Bank.....................ccceee- 
NN MMM ass 0i0csssestesscecene evverss 


National Citizens’ Bank .... 


Market and Fulton National Bank................ 
National Shoe and Leather Bank.................. 


Continental National Bank.................... 


{mporters’ and Traders’ National Bank........... 
NN MI aio cn'b0s 60025 cctceee: esweceees 

East River National Bank............ ............- 
MMONGD TAME... 22000600005 secreseceses 
CE ESS eee eer eee ree 
SE IAMEOMON THAME. 2.262.222 ccccceecccesceescees 


Ninth National Bank.. 


I inn opicbsndncs sagsie tpeerensens 
I MN a5 canske esi snn scien uses secede 
New York National Exchange Bank.............. 


New York County National Bank................ 


I 8 ocicaa a Wc uaa ne saide sees saceots 
United States National Bank.... ........ ......... 
IME UNIT, on ccisvcvcniteesccnescne-cscee 
I an ccundineceecwaseuwee savas 
6.6 scan: a5cwsgebo0toenss-epennsde 


Seaboard National Bank......... .........--.5- 


SA TE A EO 
I NIN os nc. cacndcne cdieeesdeces 
Commercial National Bank...................+.++. 
I Oe MID. 6. ov ccc cscs cbse caceecce 62 


Prrerrverrrrrrrerrre rire ty 


Net Last Last sale 
Capital. profits. dividend. of stock. 
aves $2,000,000 $1,611,600 5 24444 
vaneies 2,000,000 855,000 3% 120 
eae 2,000,000 1,775,300 4 200 
S aentate 1,000,000 549,000 3 136 
ee 1,000,000 2,412,400 5 500M 
Mostios 1,000,000 219,700 38 100 
Beek 300,000 6,056,000 25b.m. 4060 « 
600,000 118,400 3 120 
beget aed 1,000,000 1,878,800 5 280 
Saeae 800,000 281,500 4 182 
rere te 600,000 513,500 «45 235 
gestae 300,000 75,400 «8 135 
wikenme 5,000,000 1,667,500 3% 169 
oteaa 5,000,000 3,258,200 4 200 
anor 1,000,000 1,582,200 8 300 
Pere rer 1,000,000 790,000 3 205 
sl baee 1,500,000 867,700 3% 1% 
aes 450,000 595,800 3qu. 342 
i Ate 1,000,000 1,250,900 58% 30943 
ied A 500,090 274,500 4 175 
ae 600,000 384,100 3% 180 
cstaeiee 750,000 699,800 4 200 
sowalenne 500,000 289,100 4 157 
spnatave 1,000,000 280.400 3 130 
oacuin 1,500,000 4,375,700 7 515 
BrP ate cs 2,000,000 2,114,800 4 25 
vaigneg se 250,000 123,700 4 170 
Ree 3,200,000 1,410,600 3% 168 
aon eean 2,000,000 561,100 3% 145 
nal re 300,000 240,800 5 351 
Waeateneed 750,000 297,700 38% 155 
eee 500,000 6,089,400 25 qu. *800 
‘eiitca 1,000,000 267,400 3 ates 
Se naeeeee 300,000 130,600 3 panceeed 
eis ieea 200,000 See * Soe A. 
ected 500,000 715,000 3 +282 
betas Cae 500,000 513.400 2 ome 
ens 300,000 247,800 ¢ 210 
eletaaaet 200,000 293,000 ¢ 400 
eats ons 150,000 264,300 38 236 
ebb 500,000 132,200 3 140 
«esas 2°0,000 75.400 4 285 
ine 3,500,000 262,700 ¢ 9414 
peer ts 300,000 55.200 3 110 
oat Siedhiely 800,000 47,200 ¢ 110 





* Last sale in 1884. 


+ February, 1887. 


+> 


+ Have not declared dividends. 





USURIOUS RATES OF INTEREST. 





Tue Bankers’ Convention, recently held 
in Kansas City, passed a resolution ask- 
ing Congress so to amend the National 
Bank Law that the penalty for taking 
usurious rates of interest should be simply 
the forfeiture of the interest in excess cf 
that allowed by the law. The law as it 
now stands allows any National Bank to 
charge the rate of interest, and no more, 
allowed by the laws of the State, Terri- 
tory or district, in which the bank is 
located, and also provides that where no 
rate of interest is thus fixed by law, the 
tate shall be seven per cent., and may be 
taken in advance. It also provides that 
where a greater rate of interest is charged 
than is thus made lawful, the penalty 
shall be “‘a forfeiture of the entire inter- 
est which the note, bill or otber evidence 
of debt carries with it, or which has been 
agreed to be paid thereon.” (Rev. Stats. 
Sees, 5,197 and 5,198.) 

What the Bankers’ Convention propose 
is that the forfeiture shall be limited sim- 
bly to the excess of interest paid or to be 
Paid above the legal rate. Such a change 
Would improve the law, since it would 
lessen the severity of the penalty. 

This, however, is not the real amend- 
Ment that ought to be made to the law 
and to all laws affixing a penalty for usu- 
ty. The simple truth is. that all usury 

Ws Ought to abolished, as has been done 
inEngland with the single exception that 

norate of interest has been fixed 
bythe parties. the law will fix a rate for 
the guidance of courts in administering 
justice. This would leave the parties 
free to make contracts for the use of 
money just as they make contracts in 
Tespects. Money, as between the 
Ower and the lender, is really an 
tticle of trade, and they are the best 
8 as between themselves in each 
Case M respect to the interest that should 
Paid for such use. Any arbitrary 
of law on the subject, interferes 
the liberty of contract, and will, 


good, 





whole, be productive of more | 
' was seen in an irregular and unsettled 


The law of supply and demand in re- 
spect to money is the proper law for regu- 
lating the value of its use. This law ad- 
justs itself to circumstances; and these 
circumstances vary at different times, and 
give a corresponding variety to the value 
of money as an article to be temporarily 
loaned by one party to another. 

The general fact is that usury laws are 
a failure to secure their own proposed 
end, since they may in a great variety of 
ways be evaded, and be made ineffective. 
We have been of the opinion for many 
years that all such laws should be repeal- 
ed, and that all contracts for the use of 
money should be made just as valid as 
other contracts, and hence that any rate 
of interest should be deemed lawful that 
is fixed by such contracts. This is a more 
radical ground than Congress is likely to 
take in respect tothe National Banks; 
yet, in our judgment, it is the true 
ground. 

oe 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


WITH only sufficient money in the 
banks to meet legitimate trade require- 
ments, the difficulties of prolonging the 
late bull campaign became insuperable, 
Cail loans were subject to manipulation 
whenever it suited speculators for a fall 
to depress prices, and it soon became evi- 
dent that, no matter how favorable out- 
side conditions might be, it would prove 
impossible to carry on the upward move- 
ment in face of steadily increasing rates 
for money. Interest rates were advanc- 
ing toa point where it was more profit- 
able to hold cash than stocks. Added to 
this, many of the more conservative 
bulls were satisfied with profits offered; 
and, having parted with their stocks, be- 
gan to encourage a decline. Professional 
bears and traders were waiting for just 
such an opportunity, and soon discovered 
weak spots in Atchison, cotton-oil, Sugar 
Trust, Missouri Pacific, etc., on which 
to base their depredations. Success 
strengthened them; their courage grew; 
no resistance was offered. and the result 





market, not at all in keeping with the 

favorable conditions generally prevail- 

ing. The bears made some eapital out of 

minor rate disturbances in the North- 

west; but, as Ohicago was a seller of 

stocks, this probably accounted for 

much of the trouble there. They also 

argued, and with some reason perhaps, 

that the present low prices of grain would 

induce farmers to hold back supplies; of 
course to the detriment of railroad earn- 
ings. Wheat is now selling about 80c. at 
Chicago, compared with $1.14 this time 
last year; while corn is selling in the 
neighborhood of 8ic. against 45c. this 
time last year. These differences will 
naturally delay the grain movement, but 
sooner or later wheat and corn must come 
to market: and, so far as a backward 
movement is concerned, it should be re- 
membered that each year the larger ard 
well-established systems are becoming 
less and less dependent upon the trans- 
portation of crops, owing to the develop- 
ment of merchandise and local traffic. 
Low prices to the farmer are certainly 
detrimental to business; but this may be 
offset by abundance, and this year trade 
is unusually active, many of the roads 
being totally unable to properly handle 
the traffic pressed upon them. Under 
such circumstances the roads are not 
likely to suffer much from the holding 
back of grain, which may move more 
freely later on or at a time when the pres- 
ent rush of traffic and business has begun 
to subside. The weakness of Atchison, 
and the inevitable alternative of either a 
re-organization or a receivership was the 
worst feature of the market, but, apart 
from this influence and the condition of 
the money market, the declines were 
mainly the result of manipulation. The 
undertone of the market continues strong, 
and avy change for the better in present 
adverse conditions would probably result 
Ina sharpupward re-action. Onthe other 
hand, the bears are in control and may 
he expected to make the most of their 
advantages. 

The bank statement was unexpectedly 
favorable; a continued efflux of currency 
to the interior having given expertations 
of a further loss in surplus reserve. In- 
stead of this, however, there was a sharp 
contraction of loans, amounting to $4,- 
000,000, which resulted in leaving only a 
deficiency of $708,025 in the legal reserve. 
The time is approaching when this out- 
ward movement is usually at its hight; 
bankers still maintain confidence in their 
ability to meet all regular trade demands, 
Should speculation become active they 
might have some difficulty in supplying 
requirements; but, as said above, present 
rates tend to check speculative activity. 
Bankers generally are very well satisfied 
with the situation, as they find ready 
employment for their funds at profitable 
rates. Concerning the more distant 
future, however, they maintain a caution- 
ary attitude. The world over trade is 
more active: and there is a growing dis- 
position at the great monetary centers to 
hold on to their present stocks of gold; 
the Bank of France being one of the great 
European banks which has a larger sup- 
ply than a year ago. Meanwhile, the 
Bank of England reserve is down 
to 33.70 per cent. compared with 
34.26 per cent. this time in 1888, Trade 
in England is unusually active, and fur- 
ther demands are expected upon London. 
All requirements, however, could proba- 
bly be met, were it not that South Amer- 
ica has loomed up as a very important 
factor in the situation. Brazil has lately 
taken considerable gold for resumption 
purposes, and will require more in 1890. 
The fear of a crisis in Argentine Repub- 
lic and the high premium upon gold 
there, also, threatens a demand which 
cannot be satisfied without disturbance 
of the foreign exchange markets. As the 
Bank of France holds about £10,000,000 
more gold than a year ago, and affairs 
there both political and financial are in 
quieter shape, that institution may afford 
some relief by releasing a portion of its 
surplus in case of necessity. If it should 
not, it becomes an important question as 
to where South America will get the gold 
it may want;.as apy pressure upon for- 





eign centers would certainly be reflected 


and perhaps transferred here, and gold 
shipments from New York in the present 
condition of affairs would not tend to en- 
courage confidence. Fortunately, while 
our foreign trade is increasing, the activ- 
ity of trade abroad tends to restrict our 
imports and stimulate exports, and hence 
diminish an unfavorable trade balance. 
Still the possibility of future gold exports 
is a question that far-sighted financiers 
are not losing command of, 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
United States bonds continue firm and 


quiet. 


Bid. Asked, 
434s. 1891, Registered....... ... RT ee 105% 106 
43@s. 1891. Coupon.... . ...... sees -e 1054 106 
de, 1907. Registered..............cseees 2 (Ley 
4s, 1907, Coupon . ‘ 127: 1274 
Currency 6s. 1806...........se006 © eka 18 
6s. 1896. Currency ee ecco 120 
CINE GS BE | occccccosce-cnseeses- 123 
Currency 66. 1808....... ..sccccccsesee 126 
Ourrency 68, 1800...........6 -.ccereees 29 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


F. H. Hagerty, in issuing his last report 
as Commissioner of Immigrationof the 
Territory of Dakota, announces that the 
estimated yield of the principal farm 
crops for the entire Territory is as fol- 
lows: 


Wheat........ 44,009,092 Bushels. 

ee See 21,369.708 

a” eee 22,832,073 “ 

Bastey een » 4,455,777 = 
Sab abbes 301.107 ” 

Potatoes pias 4,038.262 - 

| eee 3,288,115 i 


In addition to the statements of the Na- 
tional Bank of this city, published last 
week, we give the report of the Chemical 
National Bank this week. The following 
are the figures of this exceedingly success- 
ful corporation: ‘ 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 


PN oid ook s eh ak wd lene $35.793,232 
SP eres 300.000 
| RS ee ee 5,000,000 


Unusual attention bas been recently di- 
rected tothe property of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. The pre- 
dictions that the well-known banker, Mr. 
C. H. Venner, made regarding this road 
three years ago, seem to have been veri- 








We buy and © Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 


Letters 
Here 7 an countries, — 
of and the British West Indies, 


= make collections and 
Credit. 
We also buy and sell Fn m 

pone vy Investment Se a Invest ent 
curities for customers. We 
receive accounts vad Banks, Securities. 
Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms and Indivi Rais. on favorableterms, and mak 
collection of drafts drawn abroad on all points in th 


United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inth 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT,ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


“AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO., 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


Guaranty deposit with State Auditor $200,000, placed 
Snape er beyond control of theCompany. Incorporated 
qnereting on under State author and supervision. 

TANDANN VY BUSINESS 
Acts as Ne a ag f.\. BA 5 gsi .. , trustee, 
assignee or receiver. Correspondence golictied. We 
loan money upon first-class estate m ges. 
pyr Markell. President: G. A. Elder, Vice- i- 
dent; C. E. Shannon. 2nd Vice-President and Trust 
Officer; James Billings, Secretary and Treasurer, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 


issue Commercial! and Tray- 
cling Credits, available in 
all parts of the world. 











Just how to proceed to lend 
a little money west is the 
thought in many an eastern 
mind, 

The question is premature. 
First select your bank. 

We will send you a primer 
to help. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hainoshire. 


JOHN MATTLER & CO., 
DENVER, Coto. 
coat, it Will earn che he purchaser ave aser a bh Hy A rit 








ent. Im property, s 
Sarr he a gaat pera per annum. 
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City of Buffalo 3 1-2s, 
Fitchburg Railroad Co. 4s, 
Windsor, Vermont, 4s, 

City of Evansville 5s, 
Madison Countly, Ala., 5s, 
Territory of New Mexico 6s, 
Trinidad Water Works Co. 6s, 


And Other Securities Suitable 
for Trust Investment. 


C. H. VENNER & CO.,, 


$l PINE ST., NEW YORK, 
8 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 





ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 
DENVER yore Mortgage Loans, 7 and $ 
Interest paid semi- annually in} 


er cent. 
ew York 


xchange. 

DENVER Business and Residence Property pay 
annually 8 to 12 per cent. net on cost, and 
dail ly increasing in value. 

DENVER’*. Population, 135,000; Mineral output 

9,100,009; Agric ultural products, $32,000,- 
oi 400 Manufacturing establishments 
hose products exceed $30. 

THOU SAN — of dollars from the East being in- 

ted Daily. wie for particulars to 

CLARK Be é AKRUTHERS, Investment Bank- 

8, 721 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 





A 6 PER CENT. 
NET INCOME 


Is assured by buying the 














Real Estate [DEBENTURE 
by The 
Middlesex Bank- 
ing Company, 


Middletown, Conn., Capi- 


Bonps issued 


tal paid, 600,000, in de- 
nominations from $100 
upwards. 


Apply for full information to FRANK R. JOHN- 
SON, New York Agent (with Gilder, Farr & Co.), 31 
and 33 Broad Street. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank, 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 87 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 





Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 





RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Bxpecte enced management. One-third already 
Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


880 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE (arcmin fre miles from 


the center of Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 

Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who have never seen the property 


_— madein from three to five years, 
sane and fuil information furnished upon 100% 


Vie CHAMBERLIN In INVESTMENT CO. 











DENV ER, COLO. 


THOUSANDS of Eastern people who have never 
seen Denver have made money by investing there. 
Money )oans at s per cent. on good security. I guaran- 
tee 8 per cent. on investments. Have ha 7 years’ ex- 
perience in pears. My transactions last year were 


over $1.80 yy references ove. Send 
for panier, - t Denver’ 0-day. 
0, R euRuhA RS, DENVER, olo. 





THR UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


Capital Fe PE eee Se -- $500, ooo 
Surplus panédbdtededuescotences 5uV,000 
LOGAN C. JRRAY. Presid 

FRED" P T. Vice- 


EVAN G. RERMAN, ‘Cashier. 
Transacts a General Bat Banking Business, 





JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


{ Mortgages on Best State 


Denver, | and City Property. 
| 6% 8% and 10% 
Colo SAFETY GUARANTEED 
1 Write for particulars. 
TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 
ee ee ae 
Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
years in Loening Eastern Money on eal Estate in 
Texas, Absolute Security. Interest and princi - 
promptly paid. Lvans pay per cent. net to invest 
re. B. CBANDI. —» 
n Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by permission ny pd Christiun Union or 
The independent,” New York ¢ 


‘DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas Oters St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were ei 
and investments made in Duluth now wi! 
BetP profits as investments made in those 3 aces in 
Now is the time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc. E, LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
_P.S.—Ac re and business property a specialty — 











Ov® guaranteed Mortgages and 


Six Per Cent. Debenture Bonds 
find great favor with judicious invest- 


ors who appreciate SAFETY as well 
as PROFIT. These are in sums of 
$250 and upwards, with interest pay- 
able semi-annually in New York or 
Philadelphia. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital. 3500,000. Surplus, $130,000, 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the Company, secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical National Bank, New York. No 
better securities offered investors. Best of Eastern 
and ee references {orumpee if desired. Cor- 

Write for particulars. 
'L. CLAR RKE . Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas 
b. M. MCELHINNEY, Vice- Pres.C.P.WEBSTéR.Cashier. 


EWING &SON, 18 Wall St.. Agents. 
Qmaha and Nebraska Loans, 
Sums $200 and upward 
40 per cent. of apounmeet value loaned. 
y! Personal examination of peqgeetes. 
e 
IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure crops make oy loans. Our 
loans are on irrigated tarms, and are SAF We 
zuarantee 7 per Ly = | senee of Principal when 
due. Send ior, ou 


YLORA DO FARM- LOAN CO., 
$6 E ae ae i] 7. Tabor B ock, 
8 








bi lh. us ror particulars refer to 

this 

The McCague Investment Co., 
HA, NEB. 





Denver. Colo, 
MITCHELL, Treas, 
.PATTE RSON. "tesa Manager. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. Itis no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 5 per cent. securities for safety. 

Business solicited for mutual TLE 


ILE 
1551 Arapahoe S enver, Coio 
References : THE INDEPENDENT. People’s Savings 
and Deposit Bank. Denver. 


take 4 per cent. inter- 
est when 6 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. can be 


had on loans secured 
by choice improved DENVER property, 
made through a responsible and intelligent 
Banking House. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 

96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH & MYGATT,Bankers, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


AND 2 PROFITS, 


We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at least 
eight percent. profit in consideration ot our 
receiving one-half of the additional profit 
made, Thisis better and safer than Bonds 
or Mortgages, Write for references and 
particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Daluth, Minn. 


SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railread, and is met mart place 
in the West to make permanent investm: 

a for maps, pamphlets and further ~ 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 


Sioux FaHs, South Dakota. 

















THE 


Washington Trust Co. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
STEWART BUILDING, 280 Broadway. 


lg. ft Serre rer rere $500,000 


SPT niknccse. casnenecnveraves et 250,000 


DAVID M. MORRISON, CHARLES F. CLARK, 
President. Vice-President. 
FRANCIS H. PAGE, 

Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 

JOSEPH F. KNAPP. WM.H.HALL, 
DAVID M. MORRISON. PATRICK FARRELLY. 
NRY_H. ROGERS. GEC HAMLIN. 





CHAS. 
GEO. H. P : CLA 
JOEL F. FREEMAN. at te A. HAVEMEYER. 
L. T. POWELL. SET THOMAS 
GEORGE L. PEASE. LUCIUSK. WILMERDING. 


By the provision of its Charter this Company is au- 
thorized to receive deposits on time, or subject to 
check through the New York Clearing House: allow 
interest on daily balances, and special rates on depos- 
its remaining a specified time; issue Certiticates of 
Deposit; act as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Trustee, Receiver, Fiscal and Transfer Agent, and 
Registrar of stocks and bonds, and doany and all 
business usually done by Trust Companies of respon- 
sibility and standing. 


INVESTORS! 


Money on mortgages in the East com- 
mands only from 4 to 5 per cent. In 


Denyer, Col., and vicinity: with equall 
good. Sgourity, 7 to Great contras 





“We >* our agents will convince you 
of the accuracy of these statements. 
ACHESON & WARREN, 
Times Building, Denver, Col. 
REPRESENTED BY 
$: A. SWERT, 8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
. WwW. BALDWIN, 21 Spruce Street, New York. 


INVESTMENTS. 


The Platte Land Company (Limited), 
of Denver, Col., 


is now offering for sale a lneee yr! of i conetatty 
selected lands inthe neighborho nver, in 
tracts of 5, 10, 20, 40,80 and 160 ac 4 Two i individu- 
als or syndicates cna to invest ener in the 
Western States, where it will be safe and at the same 
time return large reais, no better place can be 
found. The very rapid ana ‘substantial growth of the 
Citv of Denver and adjoining country, and the large 
and numerous investments now ing made by 

shrewd men, sustain the truthfulness of the above 
statement. Buy 5acres near the city for $2,500, and 
in a few years it can be platted into residence lots—9 
tothe acre—which will sell at $250 to $500 per lot. 
Correspondence solicited. Best reference when de- 


sired. 
J. S. GILMORE, Manager, Denver, Col., 


Formerly Land Commissioner, Kansas, Pacific and 
Union Pacitic Railway Companies. 





AMPHLET,' 50 Poges( Suit: Informa= 
tion of Bessemer, founded 
tn April, 1887; / (present / population, 
,000. Contains Accurate Mapa of Coun 
try, with Hich Colored Illus 
Scenesand Scenery, — 


MINERAL 


ATAGAM 


kate 








e ‘ of 





ot adirem on 


My Bessemer Land Ts Ioprovement C0, 


’ BESSEMER; ALABAMA. 
AZ SEND FORA COPY, 


Ee 


TACOMAWASHINGTON 


8% debentures (interest quarterly). 7 and 8% 
guaranteed first mortages on city and farm 
property. Particular attention paid to invest- 
ments for savings banks, trustees and individu- 
als. For full illustrated information, thaps, etc., 

and any special information concerning this 
wonderful city and ppvostmante therein, mailed 
free. Address, Oakland Land, an and 
‘Trust t Company, Tacoma, Washington. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance < 
Trust Co., of 


Minneapolis, Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Reel 


Estate Titles and defends the in- 
sured titles, if assailed, at ita 
own cost, If insured Mortga- 
gee acquires the fee $3 — 


ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital, $5 
Liability of Stockholders, $1,000,000, Senos 


ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000. Mortg- 
ages for sale, netting 
= 6 to 7%, with insured 


tle. Address the Seec’y. Mention this Paper 























JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 


First Mortga jage L Loans. 


Highest coatgnseniate of standing. Thorough 


experience. > Cy of interest. Choice Western 
aa My 


JOHNSON, “WoL AUGHLIN & BROWN, 


Hastings, Neb. 
THE EQUITA BLE ae ET i + gland OF 
uUNAHA, NEBR 


Offe1s its 10-year collateral trust. or) Bonds interest 
ati c cont pares semi-annually at Importers’ 
and Traders’ National Bank, New York,secured by 
first mortgages on improved real estate in Eastern 
Nebraska, deposited with Farmers’ eae & Trust 
Co. of New York,Trustee. Corr 

LEWIS S ReED, Pres. JAMES W. SAVAGE, V.-Pres 
HENRY W.YATES,Treas. C. B. SCHMIDT, Secretary 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


We can invest any amount from $500 to $500,000 in 
Real Estate or in first mortgage loans with absolute 
safety. Real Estate pays from 10 per cent. to 5) per 
cent.; loans pay from 6 per cent. to8 percent. Write 
to us about what you want and see what we can do 
for you. 


MERRITT & CROMMON, 
P.O, Box 2101, Denver, Colorado. 














United States Trust ( Co, 
OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS, 
This compan: 2° 5 le; ui fopoetery act as oastat 


into court, an 
trustee. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITs 


which may be made at say, time and withdra 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled ars interest it 

the whole time they may — with ee 
Executors, adm rs, 01 runcos ot cet 


as well as religious and benevolent wise St 
find this company a‘convenient depository for Toney, 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 


GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President, 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
WILSON UNT. GEO. HENR’ ARRRY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, Gnonsa BLIss, iy 
DANTEL D. LOR WILLIAM Lintay, 


SAMUEL SLOAN. 


JAMES LOW EDWARD COOPER, 
wu. WALTER Seana, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
D. WILLIS JA CHARLES 3. SMITH, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. 

JOHN A. STEWART, EXANDER E. Org. 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM H. Macy, jp. 
KRASTUS CORNING. WM. D. SLOANE. 


JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GUSTAV H. ScHwap, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYM 

ROBERT B. MINTURN. —_GEORGE F. Visor. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LouIs G. HAMPTON, Assist 


DO You WANT cx AGENCY? 


aranteed 











AL. TOWNSEND & CO 
Farms, Garden, aa t and Dairy Lands, 


REAL ESTATE DOAN AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts, 
vestments made for non-residents. 
1024 14th Street, Denver, Colorado, 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALIS, 
The Commercial Head Center, 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built hereon 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done hereand 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBORY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, = among the safest javest- 
ments offered to the publi ic. 

Refers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City, 
Messrs. ss. Bliss & Co., New York City. 
Geo. G. ne i, fea, of the Chemical National 

ank, New Yor 

F. D. Gray, Esq.. of {he ‘National Safe Deposit Com- 
re aaa fea a mS 45 Milk St., Bosten, M 
. A. Smit £q., No. 45 
Also the Savings Banks and Investors " chroughout 
the East. 

Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF < OF THE 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, of New Yor, 

at New York, in the State of New York, at _ close 0 
business on the 30th day of September, 1 


RESOURCES. 


















Loans and discounts ............seeeeeeeees s2i.5i0.ut 
Overdralts......  ...cccccesccsccccces cecseee wi 
5 ae to secure circulation,par Vv: wee om A” 
Stocks and securities 778.3 Py 
Due from other national banks. 
a — state and private ba “ 
ankers..... 
Banking-how 2 
Current expenses. « 
Checks and other eash items.... * 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. ] 
Bills of other banks........ ..-.--++ss+++* 
Fractional paper ‘cummeney, nickels and 0 
PR ng pose cnessevccccoocosesscecocoosoes coors 19 
Teent tender notes. ‘ 8 
Due trom collector ot CustoMS.. ...-++ +++ = 
IM... conscoes «. sdisesenanuaaecailann $35,793,231 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in so 
Su fu —F eeaneesone i "068.895 3 
On Aided p pddiences nenadwemndesen 10.874 
State bank Cireulation outstanding. 13 
Dividends unpaid. ...........-..+-eeeeeeeeee* 
Individuals deposits sibject 29,083,302 39 
hie 
een chemise. 440,486 
= er’s checks 81,398 88 








Ww 
Due to other national banks.......-..++++: 4,208,594 
Due to state and private banks and ani 
DAMEOCTS. ......0.cccccccccccce coccsccecoses® 
ama 


the above statement is true to 


id belief. 
edge and belie x qua Jr. 7. ou hay of 
Sworn to Te subseribed 


tobe MORTI 
sn geo Notary Public. ie York 
” AT REDERIC W.STEVENS. 
. ROOSEVELT, 
G. G. WILLIAMS, 
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ober 17, 1889. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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a — 
4.0. SPEER, Banker, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


veon hand choice Municipal Bonds issued 
anties. Townships, Cities and School Districts 
. building. construction of railroads, 
cipal and semi-annual interest pay- 

eae Or vork CIty. Municipal Bonds offer the 
able in safety of Investment. Subscriptions re- 
ceived f0F 9500 and upwards. Parties desiring a safe 
will do well to send for detailed state- 


peat of each issue and prices. 





1.J.DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


L FULLY PAID IN, $25,000, 
case Cones in Real Estate made tor non- 
J t Placing First Mortgage Loans 
ity. 
a 


:"ist National Bank, Pueblo, Colo. 


ARS OF 
20 SUCCESS 


without investors a good reason for buying the 
4 and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co. 


Assets, .00. Highest rate of interest con 

with choicest security. Ask for information 

HE. SIMMONS, V. Pres’t. S. ORMSBY, Pres t 
99 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


g¢ GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special ention given to investmen:s for non-resi- 
dents. iow loaned only on good real estate secu- 











ferences: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich 
weer Natioral Bank, Denver, Colo. 














THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 


The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of the 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 

which are as follows: 

The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

Itgrants freedom of travel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 

I, The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 

1-CASH, 


2-PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3-A LIFE ANNUITY; 





or, 

IL The continuance of the pol- 
ky, and the withdrawal of the 
“cumulated profits, either in 

1~CASH, 
2-PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
8-AN ANNUITY. 
privileges are 
‘Y set forth in the appli- 
tation, and are guaranteed 
the policyholder, as 
thus become a part of 
Contract. He secures 
farther advantage of 
in advance the 
tact terms of the con- 





HENRY B HYDE, President. 
W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 





Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE general characteristics of the dry 
goods market during the past week have 
differed but little from those named in last 
report, the absence of any drives of mo- 
ment in jobbing circles being about the 
only notable change. At first hands only 
light selections of seasonable goods is re- 
ported, but orders by mail and wire still 
keep up in such a way as to indicate no 
check to the steady absorption of goods 


throughout the country. As one of the - 


features of trading during the past few 
months was its freedom from speculative 
purchases by out-of-town jobbers, there is 
every reason to expect the re-order busi- 
ness to maintain its present satisfactory 
volume for some time tocome, Collec- 
tions are on all hands reported progressing 
favorably. The demand for goods for 
spring delivery in fine dress ginghams, 
zephyrs, seersuckers, fine sateens, challies, 
fancy white goods and summer under- 
wear, etc., has been fairly brisk, liberal or- 
ders having been booked by the various 
agents. Trade in jobbing circles has pro- 
ceeded upon an even base and without 
further resort to the cutting which distin- 
guished it last week, The Hebrew holidays 
have in some degree interfered with busi- 
ness but the sales have reached quite an 
average total. 


COTTON GOODS, 


In staple cotton goods immediate re- 
quirements have apparently regulated 
buying, resulting in fair purchases of 
brown sheetings by converters and job- 
bers, and light trading in other descrip- 
tions. There is scarcely any variation in 
prices, an occasional sale of Southern 
three-yard sheetings at a slight concession 


from quoted rates being all that can be 
noted. In colored cottons domets are 
active and heavily sold ahead. The print 
cloth market remains in a weak state, 
and a further decline is reported, the week 
closing with 64x64s in but moderate re- 
quest at 39-16c. per yard, and 56x603 at 
3c. to 3 1-16c. per yard. Agents have 
experienced only a light demand for 
fancy prints for immediate delivery, at- 
tention being given almost exclusively to 
small lots of specialities, while jobbers 
have found no special feature in their 
trade in this department. In printed cot- 
ton dress goods the demand for next sea- 
son’s delivery has again been the most 
noticeable point, personal selections and 
re-orders for current requirements heing 
comparatively slow. Much the same re- 
marks apply to ginghams, current de- 
mands being in a large degree subordi- 
nated to orders for next season’s trade. 
Prices are firm all round, and many of 
the leading makers are now heavily under 
orders. 
WOOLEN GOODS, 


Soft wool and worsted dress fabrics 
have shown a slight revival this week, 
package buyers having operated more 
freely than during the preceding week, a 
fair re-order demand further adding tothe 
total movement. Commission houses are 
still booking orders for next season with 
some freedom, and it is quite evident that 
the prospects for next spring are regarded 
with assurance by those who are in the 
best position to form a reliable opinion. 
Men’s wear woolens have again been 
slow, few new orders having been placed. 
Prices are maintained, as stocks are light 
and current production largely on account 
of orders placed some time ago. Fian- 
nels, blankets, carpets, etc., have had a 
moderate movement without particular 
feature. 





READING NOTICES. 


RAYMOND’S EXCURSIONS. 


COULD anything be more delightful than a winter 
excursion to Califormia and the Pacific coast? This 
is something that appeals to every right-mindeda 
mao and woman, and we call their particular atten- 
tion tothe advertisement headed “Kaymond’s Va- 
cation Excursions.” 


ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE, 

and to enable every one to act his part well needs 
that he shall be in perfect heaith. The very vest of 
actors require prompting occasionally, and so it is 
with the functional partsof our bodies, they some- 
t mes require prompting. A sluggish liver, impaired 
digestion or weak stomach, if taken 1n time, only need 
a little prompting to set them rignt, bat 1f neglected 
may lead to complications that will necessitate a 
Physician'’scare. An article that has, comparatively 
speaking, been but recently introduced in america, is 
by far the best littie prompter in all tne atoremen- 
tioned cases. We refer to ham’s Pills, a staple 
article in England, having been before the Briush 
public for over fifty years and already in great de- 
mand in every other English-speaking country 
pe ee the worla. These pills are really a won- 
derful medicine, arousing and strengthening the 
system and prompting every organ to the proper per- 
formance ot its part. It has recently been shown 
tnat they are nine times more used in England than 
any other patent medicine and havethe largest sale 
of any in the world. In fact, they are the World’s 
Medicine. No home in America need be without this 
famous and inexpensive remedy, tor altho they are 
ey ony pronounced to be “Worth a guinea a 

=,” peer can be obtained of any druggist tor 25 
cents, ov from the Sole Agents for the United States, 
¥. B. Allen & Co., 565 Canal Street, New York City, 
wpe nw forward them to any address upon receipt 
of price.—Ez. 








. 





THE CRIME OF NOT INSURING. 
BY REV. T DE WITT TALMAGE. 
THE FIRST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


“Let him appoint officers over the land, and take 
_4 the fifth part of the land of Egypt in the seven 
plenteous years.”—GEN. xli, 34. 

These were the words of Joseph, the president of 
the first life insurance company that the world ever 
saw. Pharaoh had a dream that distracted him. He 
thought he stood on the banks of the river Nile, and 
saw coming up out of the river seven fat, sleek, 
glossy cows, and they began to browse in the thick 
grass. Nothing frightful about that. But after 
them, coming up out of the same river, he saw seven 
cows that were gaunt and starved, and the worat- 
looking cows that he had ever seen in the land, and 
in the ferocity of hunger they devoured their seven 
fat predecessors. Pharoah, the King, sent for Joseph 
to decipher these midnight hieroglyphics. Joseph 
made short work of it, and intimated that the seven 
fat cows that came out of the river were seven years 
with plenty to eat; the seven emaciated cows that 
followed them were seven years with nothing to eat. 
“Now,” said Joseph, “let us take one-fifth of the 
corn crop of the seven prosperous years and keep as 
provision for the seven years in which there shall be 
no corn crop.”’ 


THE KING TOOK THE COUNSEL AND APPOINTED 
JOSEPH, 

because of his integrity and public spiritedness, as 
the president of the undertaking. The farmers con- 
tributed each one-fifth of their income. In all the 
towns and cities of the land there were branch 
houses. This great Egyptian life insurance company 
had millions of dollars as assets. After a while the 
dark days came, and the whole nation would have 
starved if it had not been for the provision they had 
made for the future. But now these suffering fam- 
ilies have nothing to do but go up and collect the 
amount of their life certificates. The Bible puts it 
in one short phrase: “In all the land of Kgypt there 
was bread.” I say this was the first Life Insurance 
Company. Itwasdivinely organized. It had ia it 
all the advantages of the “whole life plan,” of the 
“ endowment plan,” and all the other good plans. We 
are told that the Rev. Dr. Anhate, of Lincolnshire, 
England, originated the first life insurancecompany, 
in 1698. No, it is as old as the corn-cribs of Kgypt, 
and God himself was the author and originator. If 
that were not so, I would not take your time and 
mine in a Sabbath discussion of this subject; I feel 
that it is a theme vital, religious, and of infinite im- 
pert—the mora's of life and fire insurance. It seems 
to me it is time for the pulpit to speak out. But what 
does the Bible say in regard to this subject? 

If the Bible favors the institution, I will favor it; 
if the Bible denounces it, I will denounce it. In ad- 
dition to the forecast of Joseph in the text I call your 
attention to Paul’s comparison. 


HERE IS ONE MAN WHO, THROUGH NEGLECT, FAILS 
TO SUPPORT HIS FAMILY 


while he lives, or after he dies. Here is another 
man who abhors the Scriptures, and rejects God. 
Which of these men is the worst? Well, you say the 
latter. Paul says theformer. Paul says that a man 
who neglects to care fer his household is more ob- 
noxious than a man who rejects the Scriptures. “He 
that provides not for his own, and especially those 
of his own household, is worse than an infidel.”’ 

But if we have the money to pay for insurance, and 
do no not have it, we have no right to expect mercy at 
the hands of God in the judgment. We are worse 
than Tom Paine, worse than Voltaire, and worse 
than Shaftesbury. The Bible declares it; we are 
worse than an infidel. After the certificate of death 
has been made out, and the thirty or sixty days have 
passed, and the officer of 


A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY COMES INTO THE 
BEREFT HOUSEHOLD 


and pays down the hard cash on an insurance cer- 
tificate, that officer of the company is performing a 
positively religious rite, according to the Apostle 
James, who says: “True religion and undefiled be- 
fore God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless 
and the widow in their affliction,” and so on. 

* * * * * * 

When men think of their death they are apt to 
think of it only in connection with their spiritual 
welfare, and not of devastation in the household 
which will come because of their emigration from 
it. It is meanly selfish in you to be so absorbed in 
the Heaven to which you are going that you forget 
what isto become of your wife and children after 
you go. You can go out of this world not leaving 
them a dollar,and yet die happy if you could not 
provide forthem. You cantrustthem in the hands 
of the God ; 

WHO OWNS ALL THE HARVESTS AND THE HERDS 
AND THE FLOCKS: 


but if you could pay the cost of a life certificate, and 
neglect to do so, it is a mean thing for you to go up to 
Heaven while they go to the poor-house. You, at 
death, move into a mansion, river front, and they 
move into two rooms on the fourth story of a tene- 
ment house on a back street. When they are out at 
the elbows and the knees, the thought of your splen- 
did robe in Heaven will not keep them warm. The 
minister may preach a splendid sermon over your re- 
mains, and the quartette may sing like four angels 
in the organ loft, but your death will be a swindle. 

You had the means to provide for the comfort of 
your household when you left it,and you wickedly 
neglected it. 

“Oh!” says some one. “I have more faith than 
you; I believe when I go out of this world the Lord 
wili take care of my family.’ Yes, He will provide 
forthem. Goto Biackwell’s Island, go through all 
the poor-houses in the country, and I will show you 
how often God provides for the neglected children of 
neglectful parents. That is, he provides for them 
through public charity. As for myself. I would 
rather have the Lord provide for my family in a pri- 
vate home, and through my own industry and par- 
ental and conjugal faithfulness. But, says some 
man: “I mean in 

“THE NEXT TEN OR TWENTY YEARS 
to make a great fortune, and so! shall leave my fam- 
ily, when I go out of this world, very comfortable.” 
How @o you know that you are going to live ten or 
twenty years? If we could look up the walk of the 
future we would sge it crossed by pneumonias, and 
pleurisies,and consumptions, and colliding rail trains 
and runaway horses, and breaking bridges, and fu- 
neral processions. Are you so certain that you are 
going to live ten or twenty years that you can war- 
rant your household any comfort after you go away 





for them? Besides that, the vast majority of men die 


TWO ONLY OUT OF 100 SUCCEED IN BUSINESS. 
Are you certain that you are going to be one of the 
two? 

There are men who die solvent who are insolvent 
before they are under the ground or the estate is set- 
tled. How soon an auctioneer’s maliet can knock 
the life out of an estate! A man thinks the property 
worth $15,000; under a forced sale it brings $7,000. The 
business man takes advantage of the crisis and com- 
pels the widow of his deceased partner to sell out to 
him at a ruinous price or lose ali. Or the 
administrator is ordered by Surrogate Court to wind 
up the whole affair. The estate is supposed to be 
worth $20,000, but after the indebtedness has been 
met and the bills of the doctor and the undertaker 
and tomb-stone cutier have been paid there is noth- 
ingleft. That means that the children are to come 
home from school and ,0 to work. That means the 
complete 

HARDSHIP OF THE WIFE, 


turned out with nothing but a needle to fight the 
great battle of the world. Tear down the lambre- 
quins, close the piano, rip up the Axminster, sell out 
the wardrobe, and let the mother take a child in 
each hand and trudge out into the desert world. A 
life insurance would have hindered all that. The 
utter indifference of many people on this important 
subject accounts for much of the crime and pauper- 
ism of thisday. Who are these children sweeping 
the crossings with broken brooms, and begging of 
you a penny as you go by? Whoare these lost sonls 
s#lidiog under the gaslight in thin shawls? Ah! they 
are victims of want, and in many of the cases the 
forecast of the parents and grandparents might have 
prevented it. God only knows how they have tried 
todoright! They prayed until the tears froze on 
their cheeks, they sewed on the sacks until the break- 
ing of the day, but 


THEY COULDN’T GET ENOUGH MONEY TO PAY THE 
RENT; 
they could not get enough money to decently clothe 
themselves, and one day in that wretched home the 
angel of purity and the angel of crime fought a great 
fight between the empty bread-trayand the fireless 
hearth, and the black-winged angel shrieked: “Aha, 
I have won the day!” 
Say some men: “ [ believe what you say, 


“IT IS RIGHT AND CHRISTIAN, 


and I mean some time to attend vo this matter.” My 
friend, you are going to lose the comfert of your 
household in the same way as the sinner loses Heav- 
en, by procrastination. I see all around me the desti- 
tute and suffering families of parents who meant 
some day to attend to this Christian duty. During 
the process of adjournment the man gets his feet wet, 
then comes chill and delirium, and a doleful shake of 
the doctor’s head, and the obsequies. If there be any- 
thing more pitiable than a woman delicately brought 
up, and, on her marriage day, by an indulgent father 
given to a man to whom she is 
THE CHIEF JOY AND PRIDE OF LIFE 


until the moment of his death, and then that same 
woman goiog vut with helpless children at her back 
to struggle for bread in the world where brawny 
muscle and rugged soul are necessary; I say, if there 
be anything more pitiable than that,I don’t know 
what it is, and yet there are good women who are in- 
different in regard to their husband’s duty in this re- 
spect. And there are those positively hostile, as 
though a life insurance subjected that man to some 
fatality. Thereisin this city to-day a poor woman 
keeping a small candy shop, whe vehemently op- 
posed the insurance of her husband’s life, and when 
application had been made for a certificate of $10,000, 
she frustrated it. She would never have a document 
in the house that imptied it was possible for her hus- 
band ever to die. One day, in the quick revolution of 
machinery, 


HIS LIFE WAS INSTANTLY DASHED OUT. 


What is the sequel? She is, with annoying tug, mak- 
ing the half of a miserable living. Her two children 
have been taken away from her, in order that they 
may ve clothed and schooled, and her life is to bea 
prolongei hardship. Oh, man, before forty-eight hours 
have passed away, appear at the desk of some of our 
great life insurance companies, have the stethoscope 
of txe physician put to your heart and lungs, and by 
the seal of some honest company decree that your 
children shall not be subject to 


THE HUMILIATION OF FINANCIAL STRUGGLE 
in the dark days of your demise. 

It is a duty you owe yourself and your family, to pro- 
tect them with a reasonable amount of life insurance, 
where the storms of the financial world cannot touch 
them; where the assessor cannot tax them: where 
they are safe for your family should you die; and 
where they will become your protection in your old 
age, should you live. A life insurance will do this 
and more; therefore do your duty and insure immedi- 
ately in some good, old reliable company. 





NEW LIMITED TRAIN ON THE NEW 
YORK CENTRAL, 


THE increasing popularity of the “ New York and 
,’ via the New York Central and 


western Limited,’’ has been arran, for, and will be 
placed in service on Sunday, Oct. 6th. It will leave 
Grand Central Station, New York, every day in the 
year at 8:50 A.M., via New York Central, Lake Shore 
and Big Four Route, for Cincinnati, Columbus, Indian- 
apolis and St. Louis, and will consist of a combinatien 
Library, Smoking and Café car,a by smoking 
car, a regular standard day coach, a dra -room 
car, a sleeping car for St. Louis, a sleeping car for 
Cincinnati and a dining car—all from New York— 
Rin car for Cincinnati from Boston. These 

cars are all of the latest designs and most luxurious 
appointments, built expressly for this service by the 
agner Palace Car Company, and are vestibuled 
throughout. No extra fare will be charged on this 


train. 

The Southwestern Limited will also take passen- 
sad from Albany, Utica, Syracuse. Rochester and 

uffalo. The train going West will leave Albany at 
12:20 P.M., Utica at 2:48 P.M., Syracuse at 4:20 P.M., 
Rochester at 6:15 P.M., Buffalo at 8:10 P.M., arriving in 
Cincinnati at 7 45 A.M., St. Louis at 6.30 P.M. Return- 
ing the train wili leave St. Louts at 8:05 a.mM., Cincin- 
nati at 4:50 P.M.; arriving at Buffalo at 5:45 A.M., 
Rochester at 7:40 4.M., Syracuse at 9.40 A.M.. Utica at 
11.05 A.M., aler at 1:40 P.M., New York at 5:10 P-M., 
and Boston at 7:30 P.M. 





SHORT and tothe point. Beecham’s Pillscure Sick 
Headache, and all bilious and nervous ills. Cheap 
and efficacious. A box costing 25 cents saves $25 for 
the doctor.—Adv. 


» 


CHANCELLOR BISMARCK might havea maid ser- 
vant named Bertha Freimelsastrausser, in which case 
he would undoubtedly ae 
and call her Bertha for short. She, not to be ou 
done by her master, would withoat any sacritice of 
her dignity — he: favorite washing com 
amarc 





Pearl. is generally master of the situa- 
tion and eo is she when ames Pyle’s Peariine 
as it makes her life easier happier. 
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_.WE have had our attention called to the “ Anchor” 
Stone Building Blocks, advertised in another part of 
this paper by Messrs, F. Ad. Richter & Co., of 310 

roadway, New York, and we do not hesitate to sa 
that they are, in our opinion, one of the most useful, 
eutertaluing and instructive toys for children we have 
ever seen. They are very highly spoken of by every 
one who has seen them, and we advise our readers 
who have children to purchase them. 





Mr. JOHN C. AVERY, of 115 Broadway, this city, has 
been for meas years connected with financial opera- 
tions in the West, and at present makes Western in- 
vestments a specialty in his business. Itis well known 
that there are many Western investments which pay 
a better rate of interest than can be obtained at the 
East and thatare desirable in other respects. Mr. 
Avery can, perhaps, be of service to our readers in fi- 
nancial matters, who are inclined to operate in the 
West and he will take pleasure in submitting refer- 
ences or any information desired. 

~iiaiipeinponnaeand 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Ir will interest those of our readers who have 
money to invest to read the advertisement of Messrs. 
Clark & Carruthers, of Denver, Colorado, headed 
‘absolutely Safe.”’” We know of very many cases 
in which Eastern people have invested their funds, 
in the city of Denver and have made large profits. 
Denver has been growing very rapidly indeed, and 
better than all, its growth has been a legitimate one 
thus tusuring greater stability to values. 


DENVER REAL ESTATE. 

THE CHAMBERTIN INVESTMENT COMPANY, of 
Denver, Colorado, of which Mr. H. B. Chamberlin is 
the President, has had an experience of some thirteen 
years in the purchase and sale of real estate in Den- 
ver, commencing at a time when the population num- 
bered about as many hundreds as it now does thou- 
sands. Mr. Chamberlin, who is known personally or 
by reputation to nearly allof our readers, says that 
every customer of his who has purchased real estate 
during the past five years has made money on the 
transaction. The Chamberlin Investment Company 
would be giad to correspond upon the subject with 
any of our readers. 








Conarable cho: Ce 


UNDERWEAR. 


“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S” 
Celebrated Make of 


Cashmere ald Merino Shirts and Drawers 
FOR 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 


Natural Wool, Fancy Cashmere, Scarlet 
Wool, Camel’s Hair, Medinm and 
Extra Weight i 


PURE SILK GOODS. 


HOSIERY. 


WOOL, SILK, CAMELS HAIR, 
Balbriggan, Silk aud Wool Mixtures, 


} : : 
Broadovay AS 19th oi 
NEW YORK. 

"ALL STYLES. 


WE SHALL OPEN THIS WEEK 
SPECIAL LINES OF 

ROYAL WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, 
WILTON VELVETS, BODY AND TAPES- 
TRY BRUSSELS, AND EXTRA SUPER 
INGRAINS, 

IN THE LATEST DESINGS AND COLORINGS, 
AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


COVERINGS FOR FURNITURE, 


THE RICHEST FABRICS EVER PRODUCED, 
BOTH FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 
AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THE ACTUAL COST OF 
PRODUCTION. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES OF 
SILK AND LACE CURTAINS, 
SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES 
(A SPECIALTY.) 

ALSO A LINE OF FINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE, 


OUR OWN DESIGNS AND UPHOLSTERING, 
AT LOWEST PRICES, 
FULL LINE OF HALL’S CELEBRATED BED- 
DING, 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH ST*., 
New Vork. 


INVALID LIFTER. 


Every helpless invalid in the United States should 
know that they can be liftea from a bed toa roiling 
chair, from chair to carriage, or from one position to 
another with the greatest ease and safety by the use 
of the Cuttiog Invalid Lifter. it is a heiper that 
never gets tired. A great blessing to nurse and in- 








vi Hd. ad ig and on a some helpless in- 
ya riend, 24-page catalog. . in stamps. 
J, 8B. KING, Hudeon, 0, 
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Beware of Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 


B Alia & Ci, 


(8th St., (9th St. and 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
Direct attention to their 


Fur Department, 


where they are showing a full line 


of 
ALASKA SEAL GARMENTS, 


Comprising 


JACKETS, WRAPS, SACQUES, 
NEWMARKETS, 


and a variety of exclusive povel- 
ties. Also Fur Lined Garments, 
Cap*s, Muffs, Boas, Stols, Fur 
Trimwings in great variety. 


E. WILLARD JONES. 
LONDON HATS 


On Exhibition and Sale. 








FALL HATS READY, 
49 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





* 








BALL'S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


* FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


GANTRELL 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 
With Cantrell's Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








Moquette 
Carpets. 


MESSRS. W. & J. 
SLOANE will offer 
for sale, commencing 
Monday 1 4th, a care- 
fully selected line of 
MOQUETTE CAR- 
PETS, specially de- 
signed for Parlor and 
Library use, the price 
of which will be great- 
ly reduced for this oc- 
casion. 

To those objecting 
to the cost of expen- 
sive Axminsters, we 
suggest an inspec- 
tion of the present 
line of Moquettes, 
which are less costly, 
but have all the rich 
colorings and de- 
signs of the Axmin- 
ster, and are in keep- 
ing with the most 
zesthetic surround- 
ings. 


W.& J, SLOANE 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts, 


33 and 35 East 18th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








TRAVEL. 


HOLY LAND. 


Joia Rev. C. F. Thomas’s Excursion, sailing Febru- 
ary 19th by specially chartered Anchor Line steamer 
“Circassia,” by the South Atlantic (best winter 
route) direct into the Mediterranean. Cost of ent re 
trip only $480 and up, including Spain, Italy, Egypt, 
France, England and Scotland. 

Send for descriptive pamphlet to 

HENRY GAZE & SON, 

Tourist Agents, 940 Broadway, N. Y,. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER 
CALIFORNIA. 


The first and second parties of the season will 
Leave New York Thursday, November 14, 
and Thursday. December 12, tor Pasade- 
na, Los Angeles, and other points in South- 
ern Californin. 

















u e n -Car. 
Every ticket entities the holder to visit Los Angeles, 


long or short sojourns at The Kaymond, East Pasa- 
dena; Hotel Vendome, San Jose; Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco; Hotel Del Coronado, San Diego; Hotel 


Dates of other California Excursions: 
October’Mth, January 6th, 9th and 30th; february 10th 
and 13th, and March 6th, 10th, and 2th. 
Dates of Mexico Kxcursions: January 13th; 
Pobrsery Sin .one March 4d and 10th. 
W. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB. 





gv Send for descriptive circulars, designating 
rapes pee relating to California or Mexico tours 
8 desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
257 Broadway, New York, 





TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 

VANDERBURG » WELLS & CO. 
— COMPLETE OUTFITS. F 
vers’ Machinists’ 


Bast cer. Fulten and Dutch Streets, N.Y. 





Ridleys’ 


GRAND STREET, NEW Yorg 
COVERING THE ENTIRE BLock, 


ALLEN TO ORCHARD STREET, 


FALL AND WINTER 
MILLINERY. 


NEW DESIGNS, NEW COLORS, NEW coup 
TIONS in FINE MILLINERY Di; Na. 
IN OUR DISPLAYED Dally 


MILLINERY PARLOR, 


FINEST MATERIALS, LAT 
EST PRICES. EST SHAPES, Low. 


Three Dollars and Thirty-three Cenjs 


FOR A TRIMMED HAT OR BONN . 
TRIMMED ILK VELVE mans a 
SILK T, OSTRICH Trpg 
FANCY FEATHER, FINE RIBBOD OR 
SHAPES AND CHOICE COLGis, O° ALY XEN 
N STIC TRI 
LATEST DESIGNS, UNIQUE CONBINATIN gy 
COLORS A} MATERIALS AT $9.50, $1030, 1 


FELT HATS. 


NEW SHAPES, JUST RECEIVED, 
SILK BINDING, EXGUISH FELT HATS AU gan 
SILK BINDING, AT Sic. S9¢. AND 7ae » NARROW 
FRENCH FELT HATS AND BONNETS, ie 
FRENCH FELT HATS, ALS. COLORS, AT ge 
ACH; REDUCED FROM 85c. AND S5c, 
SAS ine AY Moeske a aes Tabi 
SATID ALL COLORS, AT 45c 
FROM 9c. AT Gc; Sao 


FEATHERS. 


250 DOZ. FANCY FEATHERS AT 1e., 25¢, ty 
EACH: JUST % REGULAR PRICES. ae 
100 DOZ, BLACK BIRDS, 3c EACH. 
3% DOZ. CURLED AIGRETEE PIQUETE, % 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
300 PIECES COLORED SILK G 
EFFECTS, FOR HATS, AT 8c. YARD: WORM 
VER TINSEL EMBROIDERED bo te eae 
s =D 
2, LAND: WONTH Oe OIDERED  PERous 
; SILK EMBROIDERED 
TINS OLORED SILK 
RED PERSIAN TRIMMINGS 
SILKC iIMP SAS 
0 TO $5.00 BACH E — 
SI 


Fed 
pd 
2 


1 
3 ° 
LK-FKINGED FRONTS,NETTED HE 
E, $2.75, $3.25, $3.75, $4.00 TO sib 


L 
N® BLACK SILK CORDED CAPES, $1. F 
$3.50 EACH. o135, #28, 


Z 
Eo 
0 


DRESS GOODS, 


SPECIAL LOT PLAID STRIPES AND SIDE 
SA T= DOUBLE-WIDTH°DRESS GOODS, AT fie; 


HENRIETTAS, ALL COLORS, 42 INCHES WIDE, 
35c YARD 


OC 4 . 
36-INCH ALL-WOOL FLANNEL SUITINGS, ALL 
COLORS, 28c. YARD; WORTH 4ic. 


DRESS SILKS. 

FAILLE FRANCAISE, ALL SILK, ALL LEAD. 
BR G COLOURS, AT dSe. und $109; WORTH $1.5 AND 
BLACK FAILLE FRANCAISE, ( 

BLACK GRUS-GRAIN, \ 19¢ 
BLACK RHADAMES, 1 za YARD: 
{z= Wear guaranteed, WORTH $1.5, 

TURCOMAN PORTIERES, LATEST DESIGNS 
IN LARGE ASSORTMENT, PIANO, TABLE AND 
STANDCOVERS, SCARFS, ETc. 

WRAPS, JACKETS, COSTUMES, 

PEASANT CLOAKS 
FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN. LARGEST AS- 
SORTMEN’? IN THE CITY, LOWEST PRICES 
WITHOUT DOUBT 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE, BUSTS, GROUPS, 
LAMPS, ETC. 





FASHION MAGAZINE. 


With the Magazine in hand, non-residents cap 
safely and economically do their shopping by 
mail, full instructions being given to do so. The 
Magazine contairs full PRICE LIST of entire stock 
ana is largely illustrated. 


SAMPLE COPIES 15c. PER YEAR, 50¢, 
ORDERS BY MAIL 
Carefully Attended to. 


SAME PRICES CHARGED 
AS THOUGH PRESENT IN PERSON. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


209, 311, 3113¢ to 321 Grand St., 56 to 63 Allen St., 59 tots 
Orchard St.. New York. 


BEEBE 
Furnaces and Ranges 


ESTABLISHED IN 1840. 


















The New Reebe Hot-air Furnace. wal 
class, Gas Tight, Self-cleanig.— Power overt f 
Is unsurpassed by any furnace made. ; 

provement. Send for price-list- 
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O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST STS. 





NOTE THESE GOODS 
AND PRICES BELOW 


Just as fine goods 
as were on our coun- 
ters at the beginning 
of the season will be 
found in our 


MILLINERY, 


INTRIMMED HATS, 


Feathers and Ribbon 
DEPARTMENTS 


at greatly reduced prices, 


We offer to-day a special lot of 


Table Linens & Towels 


at the following prices: 





50 pieces Unbleached Damask, 
85¢., 45ce. and 55c. per yard. 

100. pieces Bleached Damask, 
45¢.,55¢, to 98c. per yard. 

100 dozen 
25c. each. 

500 dozen 3-4 Napkins, $1.35 
per dozen, 

1,000 dozen 
per dozen. 

Also a lotof FLANNELS, Blan- 
kets, Comfortables and Spreads, 

100 dozen Printed and Stam ped 
BUREAU COVERS, 50,60 and 
70 inches long, 35. each; reduced 
from 75e. 


QR HGUSEFURNISHING DEP"? 


Offers Some Specials This Week. 


Extra Size Towels, 


5-8 Napkins, 98e. 


Four-Wheel Carpet Sweepers, 
$1.86, 

Strong Step-Ladders, 94c. and 
Upward, 


Clothes- Bars, 46c, and upward. 
China Cuspidores in solid colors 


48¢, 
Thin Glass Tumblers, 48c. per 


Qu Exhibition of ea-Making from 
JOSEPH TETLEY & CO.’S 


Celebrated India and 
Ceylon Teas 


i commence to-day. This tea 

qualities superior to other 

teas in this market. Soldin pound 

ad half pound packages, Wit- 

nessthe exhibition a nd we will tell 
' _ 4% more about it, 


XUM 





Suits & Wraps 


1,000 Fine All-Wool Striped 
Cloth Newmarkets, with three 
capes, in a variety of colors, 

$9.75; worth $16.75. 
1,500 Imported Cloth New- 
markets, with three capes, in 
Black, Blue and Green, 
$12.75; Worth $19.75. 
Also an elegant assortment 
of Ladies’ Cloth Newmarkets 
in all the New cloths and 
latest designs. Ladies’ All- 
Wool Jackets, tailor made, in 
black and colors, 


$2.98 and $4.98. 


LADIES’ 
IMPORTED JACKETS, 


WITH VESTS. 


We are offering our fine 
imported Long and Short 
Garments at remarkably Low 
prices, 

200 English Seal Plush Coats, 
40 INCHES LONG, 
$18.75, $24.95 and $33. 


ENGLISH SEAL PLUSH JACKETS, 


$11.75, $14.75 and $19.75. 


Alaska Seal London-dyed Jackets, 
$98.00, $115.00 and $135.00. 
Alaska Seal London-dyed Wraps 
$115.00 and $135.00. 
Alaska Seal London-dyed Sacques, 
$125.00, $149.00 and $169.00. 
Alaska “eal London-dyed Newmarkets, 


58 AND 60 INCHES LONG, 
$259.00 and $298.00. 


AFULL LINE OF WOOL, CLOTH, 
PAISLEY AND CAMEL’S HAIR 


SHAWLS. 





Jusurauce. 
THE GIST OF “VALUED POLICY.” 


VALUED-policy laws are now in force in 
eight States, as follows: Wisconsin, en- 
acted in 1874; Ohio, 1879; Texas, 1879; 
Missouri, 1879: New Hampshire, 1885; 
Arkansas, Delaware and Nebraska, in the 
present year. The essence of these laws 
is expressed in the statute of Texas and 
Arkansas, thus: ‘‘A tire insurance policy, 
in case of total loss by fire of the property 
insured, shall be held and considered to 
be a liquidated demand against the com- 
pany for the full amount of said policy, 
provided that the provisions of this article 
shall not apply to personal property.” 
Wisconsin, Delaware and Nebraska add 
to this a condition that the fire is not by 
the criminal fault of the insured; in New 
Hampshire, no evidence can be offered as 
to the value of the property, except in 
case of over-insurance fraudulently ob- 
tained. The Ohio law requires the build- 
ing to be examined by an agent of the 
company and its insurable value to be 
fixed by him; it also qualifies by inserting 
‘*in the absence of any change increasing 
the risk without the consent of the in- 
surer and also of intentional fraud on the 
part of the insured.” The Missouri law 
goes further by allowing fully for depre- 
ciation since the date of insuring. 

The objection to laws of this sort is rad- 
ical. The essense of insurance is that it 
undertakes to furnish, not profit, or pur- 
chase, but indemnity for a loss actually 
sustained; the indemnity is not total, but 
partial, and this is true even of life insur- 
ance, which does not attempt to supply 
and probably rarely does supply, full in- 
denmity for the money loss sustained. 
This principle, however, applies most dis- 
tinctly to property insurance, the esseuce 
of which is a division and distribution of 
loss. 1f A sustains a loss of $1,000, it is 
not intended, and it is not wholesome, 
that he shall be re-imbursed to tbe full 
amount} he should be a sharer in the loss 
that he may bé a co-insurer and may thus 
have a direct concern in preventing Joss. 
The most perversely wrong and demoral- 
izing condition of things is that a proper- 
ty-owner shall feel thus: ‘‘ Now I have 
paid my premium and put away my 
policy, so it’s the company’s affair and I 
don’t care a bit whether I burn out or 
not.” The insurance policy undertakes 
thus: ‘*In consideration of $10, we will 
pay whatever loss is actually sustained on 
this property, up to $1,000. This is the 
genuine indemnity contract, but the val- 
ued-policy law says: ‘* You agree, by in- 
suring it for $1,000, that this building is 
worth so much; if it is destroyed, you 
shall pay the $1,000, and there shall be no 
inquiry whether it was or was not worth 
so much.” On the face of it, this seems 
fair, for the average man does not see 
why an insurance company, after having 
agreed that a piece of property is worth 
$1,000 and having agreed to pay [indem- 
nity on it up to] $1,000 on it in case of 
loss, should not pay $1,000 for a loss of 
$1,000 without any fuss; to him, it seems 
a simple matter of enforcing a simple con- 
tract. 

But it is not thus simple. The five 
words placed above in brackets may not 
be inserted in the policy, for iv States hav- 
ing the law we are discussing they would 
be useless, but they are contained in gen- 
uine insurance as its essence. If the case 
were only so simple, and if the property 
insured for $1,000 were certain to be 
worth that, does it not seem plain that the 
insurance companies would not object to 
paying? ‘ Ah, but,” says the objector— 
and this is the theory of these laws— 
‘* they are a set of artful dodgers every- 
where, who, after having bought a thing, 
conditionally, for a specific sum, try to 
wriggle out by pleading that it was not 
worth what they agreed to pay; and so, 
having found out their game, we have 
these laws to make them stand up to their 
contracts, as individuals have to do.” 
But—if you think about it—does this 
seem sound, even supposing that there is 
something in the insurance business 
which keeps honest men from entering it 
or makes men dishonest after they have 





gotten into it? For inasmuch as good 


reputation is as necessary to success in 
this business as in any other, and as com- 
petition in it is perfectly free, would 
there not be some shrewder persons— 
shrewder scamps, if you will have it so— 
who would see the opportunity to gain an 
inside position upon the basis of proclaim- 
ing that ‘‘ we pay our debts”? In fact, is 
it already forgotten that certain great 
companies did pluck safety out of danger 
by this very method, when Chicago 
burned, eighteen years ago? 
It all comes down to ascertaining value, 
These laws assume that the companies 
ought to do this, and so they ought as far 
as they can; and that they do—and to a 
degree they do. If they only could ascer- 
tuin certainly the value when insuring, 
and if they could also measure accurately 
the depreciation, then it would be fair for 
the law to say that they must do this 
which is clearly their interest to do, or 
abide the consequences. One State, Mis- 
souri, allows depreciation to be shown as 
an offset; the others throw all upon the 
companies’ skill and care at the outset 
and their right of subsequent cancella- 
tion. Upon this condition vf infallibility, 
we said above, the law would be sound, 
but there is a qualification to be noted: 
that it would still be expensive. For if 
one of a hundred buildings insured takes 
fire, not tv mention that not all which 
take fire are totally destroyed, it is plain 
that an exact and infallible inspection 
for value (supposing that could be had) 
would be very expensive as applied to all 
buildings insured, as compared with in- 
quiring about the real value of the very 
exceptional one which is destroyed. And 
of course this cost must be covered in 
remiums. Moreover, the citizens and 
egislators who demand such knowledge 
of the companies have omitted to show 
how it is to be had. j 

The foregoing remarks, which have 
extended themselves more than we con- 
templated when beginning them, were 
suggested by the action of the Atna and 
the Liverpool, London and Globe in re- 
solving to re-enter the State of New 
Hampshire. This action we must regard 
as weak and mistaken, but further com- 
ment upon it must stand over to another 
day. 


HARD LINES FOR THE MUTUAL 
RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSOCIa- 
TION. 


WE find the following telegram in the 
Sun of the 10th inst.: 

‘*A BLOW AT ASSESSMENT INSURANCE, 

“OTTAWA, October 9th.—Considerable in- 
terest bas been attracted in insurance cir- 
cles to the official announcement that the 
Dominion Government will in future issue 
no license to mutual insuradce companies 
to do business in Canada on the assessment 
plan, and that they have notified such com- 
panies already holding licenses that they 
will not be repewed after they expire at the 
end of the year, ‘bere are a pumler 
of companies of this class, both Canadian 
and American, operating at present in Can- 
ada who wil! have to cease business when 
their present leases expire. ‘l'here appears 
to have been some oversight and misinter- 
pretation of the law in granting licenses to 
mutual companies up to the present time, 
which is in contravention of laws of the 
Dominion. The question of their legality 
has been raised by the old stock companies, 
whose business has been suffering greatly 
iu competition with tnese assessment com- 
panies.”’ 

The certificate-holders of the Mutual 
Reserve Fund should not only remember 
that $51,375 of their money has been de- 
posited in Canada where it is beyond the 
jurisdietion of the United States courts, 
but they should demand that this $51,375, 
and the $100,000 deposited in England 
and France should at once be withdrawn 
and deposited or invested in this country 
in accordance with the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Association. 

Speaking of this Association reminds us 
that Stephen H. Tyng, agent at Paris, is 
reported as saying that the reserve fund 
was drawn upon to anticipate assessments, 
and this query suggests itself: {f the cer- 
tificates read ‘‘ln case an assessment 
should at any time fail to produce a suf- 
ficient sum to pay the certificate in full 
. . such deficiency shall be paid 
from the reserve fund,” is there any con- 
nection between the two? Are the as- 
sessments which are now and have been 
for some time at the maximum rate in- 
sufficient to pay the death losses? 


THE MUTUAL RESERVE IN BEL- 
GIUM. 


IN its issue of August 15th, the Revue 
des Assurances lets off the steam that has 
evidently been accumulating for some 
time, and ‘‘ goes for” the great assessment 
concern in right royal style, quoting the 
rules of the association to prove that al] 
the talk about maximum assessments isso 
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funds or parting else. The wire-pullers 
in New York are quite aware of this, or 
why the trick of advancing the amount of 
an assessment from the reserve fund, “‘ to 
hasten the settlement of claims,” accord- 
ing to the Paris manager? Suppose the 
members won’t pay up, where does the 
deficiency come from, except the reserves? 
Then all the lovely arrangements for add- 
ing twenty-five per cent. of the assess- 
ment to the reserve is ‘*‘ busted” right 
away. We are glad to observe that the 
Revue des Assurances also points out the 
unlimited liability incurred by the mem- 
bers, as explained in the Gazette des As- 
surés of Paris on May 2d, 9th, and 16th 
last, causing such an explosion from M. 
Tyng.—The Review, London. 


INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful ienoe. 
PURELY MUTUA 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entit 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Maas. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, an 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 58S. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, 


President. 

Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, 
WILLIAM T. STANDEN, 


Ass't Secretary. 
Actuary. 


J. S. GAFFNEY, Supt. of Agencies, 








THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 
1860. (39 YBARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canuvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
Oi, Y¥. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 





1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


1889, 


Unpaid Lenses t ‘and Dividends........... 
SERPUD cecccccces ov . ceescnesseneces 


TOTAL ASSETS Gm. Rs a eaccecesace $3,202,802 49 
JAS. W. McALLISTER President. 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice-President. 

EZRA T. CRESSON, SAMUEL W. KAY. 
Saab. Asuistant Secretary. 


ment : 
BORGE F. ReaeR, Manager. 


Agency Devers 











THE 


EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 
Society 
assues a new policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
is a simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 











INCREASE IN ASSETS. 
INCREASE IN SURPLUS. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


The Trustees, wn Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888........-. $3,865,166 33 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1888,........ «6+. «Oe cercccccoccoece 1,388,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums.................++- $5,253,404 39 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1888, to 3lst December, 1888,.... . . ...... $3,867,269 


Losses paid during the same 


BONNIE. ccsveccccccssccoccesoce $1,908,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
penses.. 687,287 98 


The Company has ‘the follow ing Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 


Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

CMCEMMAESE BE... cccccccccsccce covcccocccsccce 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 12 
Casts Be Bate ccvcccccccs cocceccseccccccccccsse §6©=65SEREBED 

BANGTBias cc cesccmecescesd $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
3lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 














TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. CHa’S H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE JAMES G. DE FOREST 
A. A. RAVEN. CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW. ENTON SM 
WM. STURGIS. EDW’D FLOYD-JONEs. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L_RIKEE 
BDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HA 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM DEGROOT. HOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 
HORACE GRAY. AMES A. HEWLETT, 
ILLIAM E. DODGE. GEOKGE H. MAC 
GEORGE BLISS, AWRENCE TURNURE 
HAND. WALDRON P. BROWN, 
vAN'D. LETT.» GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
CHARLES: BE ‘BURDETT, GUSTAV AMSIN CK. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, '"WILLIA AM G . BOULTON 
SSELL H. HOADLEY. 


JOHN D. JONES. Tratident 
. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 


r A. RAVEN, Second Vice-l’resident. 
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WASHING TOY 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE, 


W. A. Brewer, Jr 

In chiscompaay ae 
holders have the 
tage over th 

other com panies.is all 
foriciraple divid 
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See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 
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SAVANYY-xINTE ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


ee $500,000 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims] ety 
Surplus over all Liabilities.............. 2... edad 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist... 1889...., $2 0962 
THOS H. MONTGOMERY President, 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu, 





OrFrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental — n,cor. Court and Montague Sts, 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. % 


Reserve for re-insurance....82,502,127 3x 


Reserveampletoralilclaims. 295,127 67 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
Net Sarplus...... ......ccceceeeee + 1,331,545 97 


err 
Total Assets,July 18t,1SS89..$5,128.801 02 


This company conducts its business under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 


WM. L. ANDREWS WM. € 
SAMUEL DBABCOCK EDWARD MART TIN, 
HIKAM BARNEY, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
GEOKGE SS, LEXANDER E.0 
CHARLES H. BOOTH ALFRED RAY 
HENRY C. BOWEN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, JNO... RIKE 
E. W. CORLIES, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JOHN H. EARLE. WM H.SWAN, 
JAMES FRASER, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
AURELIUS K.HULL, THEODORE F. Vall, 
WM. H. HURLBUT, . D. VERMILYE, 
Beas DISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 
H. H. LAMPORT, 

CHAS.’H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dejt, 


EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Sec’y. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec, 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 








1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
RECORD FOR 1888: 


INCREASE IN POLICIES ISSUED. 
INCREASE IN BUSINESS WRITTEN. 


INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE : 


GEORGE G. WILLIAMS, 
Pres, Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Dry Goods. 
Builder. 


JULIUS CATLIN, Jr., 
JOHN J. TUCKER, 


E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 
Pres. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bk. 





EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


of this Company. 


“LOW RATE 


TERM PLAN” 


liberal and equitable contract consistent with recognized business principles. 


[t is easier to place insurance on this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and the policy itself is the most 





THE MARKED SUCCESS ®ready achieved by this plan, shows that it fills a want long felt by the insuring 


public. 





Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address J... GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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—————— 
STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 3st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... . $126,082,153 56 


Increase im ASSCES.... ...0. 22. ceeeeceeee ceeeeeeeeteetenescreenssecerensseneee 
Jus at four per CONE.... ........... ccc seeeeececeeeeeeeeeees ae ae 
Increase in Surplus 

es im FOTCE ...... cece cess ee eee eee eeees 
Increase during year.. 
written............. 

cope ome during year 
assum 
Increase during year. 

Risks in force........-. ...-- 
Increase during year 

Receipts from all sources. . 
Increase during year... 








Paid Policy-Holders.  .......... 665 cccceeceeeceeeeneeer eer eereeseeseeeeeeeeeeeeaes 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonds and Mortgages................. «. ° ... $49,617,874 02 


--. $48,616,704 14 

. $21,786,125 34 
22,813,277 60 
$3,248,172 46 


$126,082,153 56 






United States and other Securities.... 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral........... ... 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest........... 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc... 





1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Anditor. 


Risks Risks 


Year Assumed Outstanding Surplus. 

ee $34,681,420... ........ $351,789,285....2...00 $4,743,771 
See oe rere Sse sw nccessee 5,012,634 
ene keene 393,809,208.......+00 5,643,568 
rere 69,457 ,468....... occed SE Mitontekiens 6,294,442 
See po eee SEs nccctccssce 7,940,063 


New YorK, January 23d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


SAMUELE.SPROULLS, |LEWIS MAY, ROBERT SEWELL, | HENRY H. ROGERs, 
Lvcivs ROBINSON, OLIVER HARRIMAN, |S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,| JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSs, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HENRY W. SMIT4¢, CHARLES RK. HENDERSON, THKODOKE MORFORD, 
GORGE 5. COE, ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GEORGE BLIss, WILLIAM BABCOCK, 
EscCHARD A. MCCURDY, |GEORGE F. BAKER, RUFUS W. PECKHAM, PRKSTON B. PLUMB, 

J Mes C. HOLDEN Jos. THOMPSON, J. HOBART HERRICK, WILLIAM D. WASHBULN 
H3RMANN C, VON Post, [Pree OLCOTT, Wo. P. DIXON, STUYVESANT FISH 








ALEXANDER H. KICE, FREDERIC CROMWELL, ROBERT A. GRANNTSS, AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD 


¥. RATCHPORD STARR, JULIEN T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C. MILLER, CHARLES E. MITLIER. 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS........00c008 sooes Vice-President. 
BRAAG F.. EEATED, cccccscccecccccesccsseses 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. BASTON....cccccccccccsccccccccesccos Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER...........+ Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 
E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. | WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 


OFFICE, CE 
174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





OFFICE, 
214 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


I I AEE os cana ca dine hai eu wesenaienenbeneeanrean $1,000,000 00 
Funds Reserved to meet all Liabilities ............ccccccccccccees secccesteceees 

o-Insarance Fund, legal standard Se ica aunt ine $724,429 93 - 819,454 96 
Net Surplus over Cawtiat aaa at Ps ilities ‘SATION i CG 05 507,126 20 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ast, 1889..........6..0000 0000+ $2,326,581 16 





The Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Offers policies, liberal in terms, 
upon all well approved plans. Its 
always prompt payment of losses; 
its exceptional strength as shown 
in the ample amount of securities 
of the highest character, furnish 
the essentials desired by those 
seeking insurance. 


.T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. Vv. HUDEON, Sec. 


England Mutual DOD AGENTS. desiring he Com- 

LIFE INSURANCE CO., | size Sees oaaere SS 
mare, . Ma usetts, 

LigkTs. Dec. 31st, 18S. $19,724,538 45 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Surplus 
Increasein I olictes Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force, 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President, 
Cc. P. FRA_JZIGH, secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T.STANDEN Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN”’ 


of this Company. Itis easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever 








consiste bu: 
THE MARKED SUCCESS yey! achieved by this 
lan, shows that it fillsa want long 





MUIEEE...o<cccouccecoccce 9% 9 , 
iced 40 PENN MUTUALLIFE 
MelchetTE ENDOW MENT policies are is. | Soa to Home Office, 921 and 923 


A2aual Gash distribuiions are paid upon all 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


ala. msur: 
red le entitien io {ile nassachcetts Statute, on ‘n- | for description ot new plans and 
rates ues fo. ‘ 
Trenton tothe company's Omice, enon 8 | ‘oatures, 
-F. STEVENS, President, 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


408, M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres. 
F, TRULL, Secretary, 





FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1889, 





Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1888... .$79,912,317 17 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


eee eee ter 


PRORNR ccc. csecescoseeess Fodeerceneceese oocecece- serdocsocsooccooosoccoes of $22,301,931 11 

Less deferred preintums, January Ist. 1868 ............ccceseececeeescecenes 1,174,340 36—821,127,590 75 

interest and rents. etc..... geeecesoeccokeococeees scccscocevceseesosess + sescces 4.762.168 67 

Less Interest accrued JANUATY ISt, I88K.............cccscccscesecesees eevee 488,477 50— 4,278,692 08— $25,401,282 





$105,313,600 00 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


Ee Ee ee $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,547,143 27 
Total paid Policy-holdews........... ...s.sss- dnaminekeavebesnedsedess $10,975,070 95 
POMS GOA TO-GMBTOMGIB i 0010005 000000c.ccnvesgpececosccdoccscececaeeseess cocked! beowkes 303,062 84 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 
QREIT GIRO: SSI GUO, COE. icc cnss cucnctpeescnccccccsecccescssevenccoce 3,558,440 
654,690 12—$15,489,268 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, €tC...........ccecceces eevee 





ASSETS. 


Casts ate Gopesth, at awd, ak 0 WAM veenies nesses schecess 464180) Kéawd oe thsdnnieeenns $5 695,836 94 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $58,222,751 94).... 54.564.901 58 
GE Es cdeccovedad> Scaes, caced Se 3. gb0s0 aunnbee inbné-aqnéeed acesed Ganbusstebeane 9,508,152 98 
Bonds and Mortgages first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 

800,000 ana Lne policies assigned to the Company as additiona! coliatera! se- 

GE cana wees, wenden Kecenguadinwess enlittaeiiebaedine- pubis mane i ati atede 16,966,932 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collateral. $2,144.670)......... 1, 676,250 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

GUBOURED 00 CUE GRAGRTocc00.e cccccvccccccsece. concsens be -ccccsonscccescnseee ° 378.874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies. due subsequent to 

Pam, BR. BEDD. coccessscccgocececcccccccscscossoscccs cbocesecbons G0 ececesee capeestoces 1,435,734 86 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies. included in liabilities, is estimated at 1,500.000)......... 1,045,089 46 
AUER CADRMEERiccccce sous ccveercvovestscenssessccnesedecoeccccses 00 cceessaseseosesocecs 298.959 45 
accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1889 .. 62.0 cece eee ceeeeee ceceneesenees 451.605 24—889,624 336 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... 


* A detailed schedwe of these items wilt accompuny the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York 


$3,655,850 36 





TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1889 ..... $93,480, 186 55 


Appropriated as follows: 








Approved losses 1M COUFSE Of PAYMEADL.......ceescerccccccccccccccccccccsssccsirececcess $555,555 
a ID te is Bnnce. cecnecccecccnccdcncscousscecnconcensccccesscesecs 302,964 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)............ssseseeees 56.511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............cc0- sececcceceeees see 26.805 69 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies: at the Actuaries’ table 4 per 
GUE TBSP OER. ccccesesss vecvesese essctee cce cve+eeg © seess 2000 -eocccescosesocoescccs 78,985,757 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to ‘Tontine Dividend Fand. Janu- 
arv ist, 1888. over and above a 4 per cent. Keserve on existing 
PORicle|s OF CMAL CIAEB.....ccccccccccrcccccce eoccccovececccccccocccecese $5,315,720 83 
BREE OF Ge PI GE GUIBs vveicctcccictsideveccedecoceseessesscesecee 2,043,665 84 
DEDUCT— $7,359,386 67 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 
WBEBs cccccccccccccccsccceccceceseccosososcccesccesecesgs —cececcoosoccoose 935,609 54 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1889..........ccccccccce-cocccccsccssccesccsccsseces 6,423,777 15 
Reserved for premiums paid 1 AAVANCE.........cccccesecccecccreceesensceensneseeeeseees 46,504 21 
$86,397,936 30 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)...  ........cccccceee oe $7,08:2.250 25 





: $93,480,186 55 
Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


ing the Tontine Fund).......... » baie Waskoreledie wees. $13,500,000 00 

From the undivided surplus. as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies tn proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement ef next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 
1BBB.....-cecccveee $7,627.29) Jan. 1, 1887........ $504,575.40 Jan. 1, 1887...... $75,421,453) — 18BB.. eee eee 22,027 
TBBT. ce ccecccrecces 9.535.210 Jan 1. 1888........ 358,989,595 Jan. 1. 1888...... 83,079,845  1887........cceeeee 235 
MSBB. ...ccccccccces 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889...... 93,480,186  1589., rr | 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 33,334. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731 


Total number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 





TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 0. 0. BALDWIN, L. L. WHITE, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM L. STRONG, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 





WM. B, TURNER, Asst, See 





A, HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 


$89,824,336 10 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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[October 17, 1889, 








Old and Young. 


TEMPTATION. 


BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD. 





THE meek-faced nun in her silent cell 
Tells over and over her slipping beads; 
* Ave Maria,” the holy spell 
Falls softly as softly she intercedes. 
* Ave Maria,” the sweet bells toll, 
Marking the watch of a prayerful soul. 


Around her neck she bas drawn the chain; 
The cross hangs higher—’tis better there 
And the beads drop down to the old re- 
frain, 
Ave Maria,’’ in patient prayer. 
** Ave Maria,” the sad bells toll, 
Marking the tears of a sin-worn soul. 


The chain is shorter—the cross hangs high 
At the throat where the heart-beats come 
and go; 
The beads move slowly; they scarce slip by. 
** Ave Maria’’—the voice is low. 
“Gratia plena,” the deep bells toll, 
Marking the fall of a tempted soul. 


The fingers are clutched in a fierce despair, 
The chain is knotted and dragged and 
drawn, 
(Veins show dark when the throat is bare), 
And Death stands ready, and Life is gone. 
“Ora pro nobis,” the great bells toll. 
Marking the flight of a passing soul. 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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A BAD CASE OF DISCIPLINE. 





BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 


** WE are all poor worms of the dust,’ 
admitted Elder Walmsley, rubbing his’ 
thin nose to make it feel less frosty. ‘‘I 
don’t believe in forever finding fault, but 
a city set on a hill, as a preacker is, can 
be seen as you may say by surrounding 
parts; and he had better remain single, as 
I have—tho I allow a married man is 
more sought after—than to join himself to 
a person like Mrs. McKinley who will 
cast a slur upon his profession.” And 
Mr. Walmsley, presiding elder of the 
Three Mile district, nimoly pushed back 
jnto his corner of the Sodus stage, think- 
ing that if it must tip over, as seemed im- 
minent, he would keep out of the mud as 
much as possible—Sunday clothes being 
properties difficult. to replace out of a 
minnte salary, yet as necessary to his 
condition as exemplary behavior. 

Elijah Cory, D.D., leaned back in his 
corner, and closed his large black eyes. 
He had the name of being one of the 
strictest bishops in his denomination and 
was supposed to have the nerves of a 
cucumber. Nevertheless his flesh was 
fullof dull discomfort caused by the driv- 
ing storm of rain and sleet that bad hid- 
den all the world between Little York and 
Sodus for ten hours, and he shrank from 
the presiding elder’s words as from a hot 
iron. At Little York he had been told 
that John Puckett was not liked at Goose 
Creek because he was not sociable enough 
for that locality, and at Goose Creek he 
bad heard that Thomas Cutter, whom he 
knew to be a good preacher and rising 
young man, was not acceptable to Dex- 
ter’s Four Corners because he could not 
play the reed organ and so lead the praises 
as well asthe prayers. But the gossip 
about Mark McKinley’s wife was the 
worst. He had been told everywhere 
that she danced—an incredible story about 
a minister’s wife. Bishop Cory had never 
seen any one dance, but he believed it a 
horrible performance, and his soul shiv- 
ered. 

‘Tam afraid if all I have been told is 
true, it will be a bad case of discipline,” 
he said gloomily, and feeling that he was 
suffering from a sort of intellectual neu- 
ralgia. ** However, there may be a mis- 
take.” 

**[ don’t believe that can be,” said 
Mr. Walmsley, with a vindictive snap of his 
lean jaws. ‘I have heard the story from 
aperson who saw her, and I hope you 
will not flinch.” A pious man and faith- 
ful in the fifteenth century, Elder Walm- 
sley would have given himself to tne fire 
for conscience’ sake, with almost the sat- 
isfaction he would have felt in burning or 
sawing asunder asinner whose faith he 
did not approve of. ‘* We mustcut to the 
line, brother, every time. Becausea per- 
son isin a prominent position is no plea 





for mercy; neither is youth and mere 
fleshly attractions.” 

‘* Mrs. McKinley is young, then ?” 

‘** Yes, I should say she is too young 
for the position.” 

The Bishop’s lips twitched under his 
thick beard. It was an old-fashioned 
stage and swung over the rivers of mud 
and slush that gullied the road in a way 
that gave him deadly qualms—a good deal 
to endure patiently in brother Walmsley’s 
company. 

*‘The young people of the Three Mile 
district do not need to be egged on to 


worldliness,” went on Mr. Walmsley. 
**Suppose all our preachers’ wives 


danced!” 

The Bishop shook his head as if he gave 
up that conundrum. ‘‘ Do you mean to 
tell me,” he said, after a little, ‘‘ that Mrs. 
McKinley has attended a public ball ?” 

‘*I—I—can’t say exactly as to that,” 
and Mr. Walmsley pulled at the carroty 
stubble on his sharp chin; ‘‘ but I under- 
stood something to that effect. Mrs, 
Stevens who told meshe saw her; she said, 
‘ Brother Walmsley, she danced like she 
had done it for a living.’ ” 

** Mrs. Stevens was then at the ball?” 

‘* Why, I suppose not, for she’s an old 
church-member, Of course the matter 
must be sifted.” 

Again the Bishop closed his eyes, and 
to relieve his impatience for Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley’s cond*mnation, Mr. Walmsley 
bummed. Good, camp-meeting tunes they 
were, like ‘“‘I’m going home to die no 
more,” and ‘*l’m bound for the king. 
dom”; but the Bishop disliked humming 
with all buzzing noises,and he took the 
only way to stop it by asking why Mr. 
Walmsley had not attended to Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley’s case himself. 

Elder Walmsley turned a dusky red, 
**McKinley is a peculiar man, with a 
most uasanctified temper at times,” he 
said. ‘‘ He is capable of telling me to 
mind my own business, and I know it.’ 
The presiding elder felt that he had 
stated a damaging fact. ‘‘I did speak to 
her about her apparel when I saw her in 
a scarlet dress fit for the woman of Baby- 
lon. I told her that such a dress and 
curled hair and gold ornaments are con- 
trary to Scripture, and, sir, she told me 
she thought [I was mistaken, and that so 
long as the maples put on red Icaves in 
the fall, she should continue to have a 
red gown.” 

Officially the Bishop held that pastors’ 
wives should do all in their power to as- 
sist their husbands in their peculiar work; 
but this dreary day was the anniversary 
of the death of Mary, *‘ little Mary,” he 
called her in his thoughts, his first wife. 
Only a year had she stayed with himon 
earth, but after more than thirty years, 
she was still in the center of his heart. 
Mary had worn flowers on her bonnet to 
the astonishment of the church and pre- 
siding elder. Somehow it was difficult 
for him to think of Mrs. McKinley with 
sufficient severity, so he temporized. ‘I 
think,” he said, *‘ that she was probably 
brought up iv the world, or in a church 
with laxer views. We must not forget 
charity.” 

‘* There’s such a thing as too much char- 
ity,” began Mr. Walmsley; but just then 
the stage lurched forward at an angle of 
forty-five degrees and a deluge of mud 
covered the windows. Then it lurched 
backward, and as it rose out of this new 
slough a dinner-bell clanged somewhere, 
the driver shouted ‘‘ Whoa!” in a tremen- 
dous voice, and some one opened the door 
with all the clatter possible, while he 
shouted ‘‘ Mi-neeto!” with the vim of a 
brakeman who knows there is a deaf old 
lady in his car. 

Mr. Walmsley drew up his cramped 
legs. Minetto was hisappointment, ‘ It 
will be a bad case,” he whispered in adieu; 
‘but my prayers will be with you, 
brother.” 

During the dreary ten miles that fol- 
lowed, Bishop Cory’s thoughts were busy 
with the past. He might never have been 
a bishop had Mary lived, he told himself, 
with great yearning to the radiant figure 
glowing in his memory. Mary had not 
pleased Marathon, his first parish. He 
had resented the sympathy shown him by 
certain of his members when she lay in 


her coffin with her baby on her breast. 
To be made a bishop was a great honor, 
but it was also a great responsibility, and 
when he climbed out of the stage at So- 
dus, he wished himself safe at home in 
the city of Garland. 

A little woman in a rubber cloak, and 
carrying an umbrella so vast it seemed as 
if she must be blown away if she clung 
long to its expansive protection, hurried 
up to him, crying: 

‘*Is this Bishop Cory? Mark is at a 
funeral,” she continued, when the Bishop 
had introduced himself and taken posses- 
sion of the umbrella. ‘‘ Stop at this old 
hotel? Oh! Icannot let you. I brought the 
big umbrella on purpose.” 

Mr. Riggs, thesenior trustee of the So- 
dus church, and one of the most impor- 
tant men in the district, had come also to 
the station, to offer the Bishop hospitality, 
a most unusual condescension for him; 
but the Doctor allowed himself to be led 
away by little Mrs. McKinley, and put all 
the powers of his mind to studying the 
wind that be might so hold the umbrella 
that the sleet would not drive in upon her 
He recollected that at his last visit to So- 
dus he had been permitted to sleep in 
‘**the old hotel,” and had passed the nights 
in combats with nameless sleep disturb- 
ers. It warmed his heart to be so kindly 
welcomed after his long ride, and for the 
moment he forgot that he was every in- 
stant making ‘‘discipline” more difficult to 
administer, if this bright little woman de- 
served it. How much she made him think 
of his own Mary! She, too, would have 
taken trouble for an elderly guest, and 
would have gone forth to meet him, and 
she would not have been solemn, or said 
a word about his being a bishop. 

**Do you begin to feel at home?” he 
asked after along five minutes, during 
which he noticed that the little woman 
literally hung upon his arm, trying to 
take long steps to keep up with him, and 
that her large brown eyes were very love- 
ly. 

‘* Oh, it is home wherever Mark is, but 
this village isnot New York. Don’t tell 
—butI don’t like it. Itis poky without 
girls. I miss the girls dreadfully,” and 
she gave a little sigh. o 

‘** But are there no girls in Sodus? 

‘““Not the sort I have known. They 
seem to think a great deal of fashion here 
and are always talking about fixing over 
their dresses, and they take it for 
granted that I know all about dress-mak- 
ing because I came from New York. It 
is tiresome; but I have done nothing but 
grumble, and you will think I am not 
happy, but Iam.” 

** I’m glad of that. I suppose you make 
a good many visits ?” 

** Yes. The country people have no idea 
of the value of time, and they come for 
us at nine o’clock. The rides are fearful 
in the winter, and in the farm-houses they 
have wood stoves. You know how hot 
your face gets, and how cold your toes 
and back are, trying to warm yourself at 
them. They do not have lunch, and din- 
ner is at three, just about the time you 
have a headache well established. When 
it grows dark they get out the Bible and 
Mark reads a psalm, and we sing the dox- 
ology. Oh, it is very droll,” and Mrs, 
McKinley chuckled. 

** It seems to me it may be wearisome,” 
said the Bishop, slackening his pace. He 
had detected his companion was skipping 
to keep up with him. ‘It must waste a 
great deal of time for your husband.” 

**Oh,it is in the way of business for 
him,” said Mrs. McKinley, blithley, ‘It 
is my time that is wasted. I take my 
sketching things along and get some de- 
lightful bits sometimes. Country chil- 
dren are as sweet as apple-blossoms gen- 
erally.” 

The next moment the Bishop found 
himself in a bright little room, all 
a-twinkle with shining dishes and silver. A 
slim, very black serving maid was in at- 
tendance, and there were other slight in- 
dications that ‘* Brother ” McKinley en- 
joyed a degree of refined comfort in his 
home not usual to the preachers in 
Sodus, 

The Bishop was a philosopher by tem- 
per, and never hid the possible pleasures 





of to-day beneath to-morrow’s troubles. 








He allowed himself to have a 
evening; but when the MOFNIN SUN shone 
across his face, he remembered With 
4 
pang that before he set out for 
Canaan, he must say something to big 
charming hostess about the duties of her 
sphere, and might have to Proceed ty 
severer measures. 
am I'm glad you’ve come,” gaiq Mr. 
Riggs, when he had reached the meeting. 
house, and there were a few minutes 
which could be used for whisper; 
‘* Our minister’s wife—is—wal] ”_ 

‘*Is what?” whispered the Bishop, 

** Wall, she hain’t done some thi 
an’ she has done others,” said Mr, Rj 
in a tone which conveyed & great deal of 
blame, ‘ She has her friends, but I ain't 
one of em. IL don’t believe in ministey 
wives a-shuttin’ ’emselves up’ an’ a-send. 
in’ Niggers to the doors a-sayin’ they has 
to be excused, like they was em presses of 
France.” Mr. Riggs for some unknown 
reason scorned the French. * An’ [don 
believe in their playin’ jinkin’ tunes, 
either, nor dancin’. Yes, sir, She's ben 
a-dancin’. They say she’s dreadful good. 
hearted, but I tell’em being good-hearted 
never got nobody inter th’ kingdom”; and 
Mr. Riggs caught at a small, withered, flat. 
faced woman who was passing, and loudly 
whispered in her ear, that she must tell the 
Bishop how she saw the minister's wife 
dance. 

Mrs. Steven’s nose was broken, Her 
eyes were large, watery and light blue, 
She had a self-satisfied smile, and an une- 
tuous voice that made the Bishop cringe 
when she bade him good-morning, “] 
saw her,” she said. ‘ I never liked her, 
She ain’t my kind of a womern. Some- 
thing ought to be done.” There was 
pleasure in her monotonous tone, The 
Bishop turned away abruptly. 

The communion and love-feast of that 
day was long remembered by the major- 
ity of theSodus church. The feeling of 
the Bishop was contagious. Every heart, 
even those too much of the time aban- 
doned to smal] evil feelings was uplifted 
upon the wings of the Bishop’s prayers, 
He besought Heaven for an outpouring of 
the Divine Spirit, and it came. Each one 
grew tender toward all the rest of the 
world. 

On Monday his hostess was not at the 
breakfast-table to greet the Bishop. “She 
has head-aches which take all her 
strength,” explained the- young husband. 
‘‘ She is very nervous, and I suppose her 
work tells upon her at times.” 

‘* Her work ?” echoed the Bishop. 

‘“* Yes, her art work. I thought you 
knew she designs for a publishing firm in 
New York,” and he produced a portfolio. 
‘* Some of her work 1s lovely. I feel very 
proud sometimes. She is a most unusual 
wife for a poor preacher.” 

The Bishop turned over the water-color 
drawings in silence. He was not wise in 
such matters, but he was sure the designs 
were good. Again the memory of Mary 
rose before him. How very different she 
was from the majestic person who now 
bore his name, and whose genius for or 
ganization was so wonderful that it se 
cretly reconciled him to long absences 
from home. Mary would never have been 
a successas a pastor’s wife, and she was, 
yes, he admitted it, very like this bright 
spirit whom he had been exhorted to dis- 
cipline. 

“She isa musician, too, went 00 the 
husband, full ef his wife’s perfections, 
and noting the Bishop’s gentle look. “I 
think she has a beautiful touch. I hope 
she will be able to play for you this even: 
ing.” 

The Bishop spent the day going about 
the vicinity of Sodus to various stations 
at which ‘ Brother” McKinley 
at stated intervals, and was told about 
Mrs. McKinley’s dancing until he # 
tired. Clearly something must be done 
to quell the gossip. 

His hostess was convalescent, and was 
playing what Mr. Riggs would have 
a jinking tune when he returned, But 
was not a commonplace measure such a8 
the Bishop had learned to distinguish # 
a dance tune. 


‘*T like that,” he said, begging her oe 
‘That sounds very oA 


continue, 
ioned, like the tunes my father 
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he trotted me to sleep fifty-four or 
ago. 
ee tron one of John Sebastian 
pach’s dance suites,” said Mrs. McKinley, 
her face lighting up. “I am always 
when people like Bach. When 
ther do not, I think it is my playing.” 
The Bishop had never heard of John Se- 
tastian, and as he dropped into an easy 
chair, he thought: How subtly the Devil 
lays his temptation nets (he involunta- 
rily kept time with his head). ** That mu- 
sic somehow affects my nerves. 

«We learned to dance the minuet at 
school,” went on Mrs. McKinley, her fin- 
gers tripping over the keys. ‘I wish I 
knew how to dance the gavotte. A 
schoolmate from New Orleans taught me 
avery old jig. It is the prettiest thing; 
you ought to see it!” 

” «] should like to,” said the Bishop, kis 
face very grave. 

«Tl do it in a moment,” cried his host- 
esgayly. ‘‘ Papa used to like it, and you 
are so like him”—hber voice broke. “I 
quite forget you are a Bishop.” 

“Are you sure you want to see that 
jig?’ she asked, a moment later, and 
springing up. 

“Jf you can dance it alone, and are 
well enough,” said the Bishop, feeling 
that he was going to see something like 
the spectacie which cost the head of John 
the Baptist. 

Mrs. McKinley pushed back the chairs, 
“Sit over there in the corner,” she com- 
manded. The Bishop was tempted to beg 
her to pull down the shades, but he re- 
strained himself, reflecting that the act 
would tell her that he was ashamed of 
himself, yet how could he reprimand this 
sinner of whose sin he had no notion? 

She touched the piano lightly, and then 
singing in a soft voice, began the wicked 
jig. What a pretty sight she was. Her 
walking skirt just gave a glimpse of her 
little feet. She waved one hand, then the 
other, then she dropped them at her sides 
with the perfection of grace. She was 
like a dainty little fairy. 

“ T hope you like it,” she said, when she 
had seated herself. ‘‘ It is very old-fash- 
imed and is French. And wi!l you be- 
lieve it, that jig has gotten me into trou- 
ble? Ibelieve I will tell you. You will 
not mind hearing my trials, and this is 
funny.” 

“T shall be glad to hear about it,” re- 
plied the Bishop, settling himself com- 
fortably. 

“It was last Christmas. You see we 
cannot decline invitations like other peo- 
ple, and we had to go and spend the day 
at the Stevens Farm. Mark had to go 
With Mr. Stevens to see a sick man, and 
from ten o’clock till twelve I had to sit 
with Mrs. Stevens who is as deaf as a post 
andtakes piles and piles of snuff tho her 
hose is broken, and her mother, Mrs. Har- 
won, who is also deaf when sie wants to 
be, and Mrs. Betts, the judge’s wife, and 
Mrs. Stevens’s sister. Oh, you can’t 
think what itis like to have people ask 
you all sorts of impertinent questions, as, 
what your father’s business was, and what 
he died of, and how old you are, and if 
your mother has married the second time.” 
The Bishop laughed grimly, and the little 
ween knew she had his sympathy. 

‘And when they did not ask me ques- 
tions, they talked about people they knew. 
It was a hateful way to spend Christmas, 
and when Mark came, I slipped away to 
the kitchen where the children were 
cracking butternuts. After a little, they 
took me out to the hay barn to see the 
colts; in the house we were in the way 
of the dinner-getting, and Isat down ona 

bushel basket and told them stories. Poor 

8, they had never heard any regu- 
— before, When I came to the ad- 
res of Prince Rumplestiteskin, and 
where he danced for his supper, they 
tked me how he did it, and being cold 
es lonesome, up I jumped and danced 
on Mie was just in the midst of it 
ae . Stevens came to call me to din- 
» You should have seen her face! And 

I had seated myself at the table, 

im her exasperating voice, ‘I 

Mrs, McKinley dancing. I hope 
— will never have to see the 
. “Ttried to make the rest understand that 






Ihad been doing Prince Rumplestiteskin, 

but you know how explanations go. It 

was no use, I was in bad odor. And that 

jig bas grown like Jonah’s gourd, till 

among a certain set I suppose I am 

thought tobe an ex-operadancer. It was 
funny atthe time. They glowered at me 

and I glowered at the oyster pie which let 
me tell you in this locality is just a lot of 

fishy dough.” 

The Bishop laughed, but the tears 
were not far away. In spite of his 
eminent practical ability he was im-. 
aginative. He knew that wasasad and 
dull Christmas to this little woman, just 
as it would have been to his dear dead 
Mary. 

**Of course I could not do anything 
about it,” went on Mrs. McKinley. ‘The. 
more you talk about some things the 
worse they grow, and 1 had done nothing 
to apologize for. I hope you won’t mind 
my saying it, but I think that getting used 
to being a pastor’s wife is going to be a 
severe discipline to me. 





‘* Well, brother, I trust you have at- 
tended to that trouble at Sodus,” said El- 
der Walmsley the next week when he 
joined the Bishop at New Canaan. 

** T have.” 

‘** What did you do?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

‘ Nothing !” echoed the presiding elder 
with indignant surprise. 

‘‘ Just nothing. There was nothing of 
the story. Something can come of noth- 
ing, when the basis of the nothing is gos- 
sip, and I fear,brother Walmsley, that the 
tongues in my diocese are a far greater 
danger to The Cause, than are the dancing 
feet.” 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


BY E. S. EASTMAN, 











HER inland home, dear little May, 
Knew nought of ocean cruising; 
She watched the ships come up the 
bay, 
From distant specks like sea-gulls gray 
And straightway fell a-musing. 


While steamers clanged with noisy pride 
Her eyes with mirth were brimming. 
Gayly she watched the foaming tide, 
“Oh, Mamma, Mamma, look !”’ 
cried, 
‘The cars have gone in swimming.”’ 
SouTH HADLEY, MASs, 
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BY ANNA L,. NEVINS, 





THE cold January rain was pouring 
down on the yellow Opera House one 
Saturday afternoon. Broadway was 
crowded with orange and cream-colored 
horse-cars, with wet black carriages, 


with horses in mackintoshes, and 
with hundreds of men and women 
carrying umbrellas. Policemen were 


clearing little paths through the crowd, 
the white, dripping coachmen were 
shouting and whipping the steaming, 
dancing horses. ‘‘ Booksof the Opery?” 
cried the street boys, ‘‘ Only c’rect copy; 
charge you fifty cents inside.” 

Every one was ina hurry. The swing- 
ing glass doors were being opened and 
shut, the vestibule was full of people, the 
yellow tiles were wet and muddy. 
Through the windows one saw the rain 
coming down in floods, looking so cold! 
But inside the air was soft and warm. 

It was pleasant to go up those splendid 
stairs, by those twisted columns, touch- 
ing the polished hand-rail and looking 
through the wrought open-work balus- 
trades, walking slowly if one wished to 
save one’s strength. And it was so de- 
lightful to be empty-handed, not to be 
forced to carry a dressmaker's big wood- 
en box by a strap that hung over the 
shoulder and cut into the neck. 

Katchen, the little deformed sewing girl, 
held on to the rail and limped steadily up 
the broad crimson stairs, her feet sinking 
into the mossy carpet at every step. How 
soft andcomfortable it was after tread- 
ing stone pavements and bare floors. She 
climbed on, past the tiers of boxes into 
which the ladies and gentlemen were 





hurrying, for it was after two o'clock and 


the overture had begun. At the Dress 
Circle she paused and looked wistfully at 
one of the ushers. She bad only an en- 
trance ticket, and the music had already 
begun; if she did not hurry the cartain 
would go up before she was in a position 
where she could see it rise. 

‘Tl find you a place,” said the kind 
official with the badge; and the girl fol- 
lowed him through the corridor to the 
end of the circle where he gave her a 
seat, a beautiful reserved seat ona step 
in the corner down by the brass rail. 
Katchen, the sewing girl, was fourteen 
years old, but she was very small for her 
age. One shoulder was higher than the 
other, for she was very slightly deformed. 
Her pointed chin was raised a little by 
her protruding chest. The little face was 
the color of wax, and there were dark 
shadows beneath her large, very bright 
eyes; her thin lips were a vivid red. 
Black locks of hair strayed over her 
shoulders from under a brown knitted 
Tam-o-Shanter cap, and under her chin 
was tied a clean white muslin scarf, 
She wore a long brown coat, which was 
very old and thin, and her hands were 
bare. Thin hands and knotted fingers 
torn by needles and blackened and cracked 
with the dye from woolen clothes. 

These twitching, stained hands sup- 
ported her head which she stretched ea- 
gerly forward, resting her elbows on her 
knees and crouching on the low step look- 
ing with burning eyes at the glittering 
lights and at the mysterious curtain. 

In the sewing girl’s deformed body was 
amusic-loving soul. She sang, and tho 
her chest was broad and misshapen, a 
sad, pure contralto voice proceeded from 
it. 

That day an entrance ticket had been 
given her, and the French dressmaker, 
ber mistress, had spared her for an after- 
noon. The opera was ‘‘ Siegfried.” Oh, 
if one could only sit on a step forever and 
listen to the beautiful, confusing music! 

The curtain was drawn up, light-footed 
Siegfried came leaping down the moun- 
tain side leading the slouching bear, 
bringing mountain air with him and the 
rustle of beech-tree leaves. Who could 
think of the winter storm, of the rain fall- 
ing on thedismal, dirty city streets? Who, 
that could forget, would remember the 
basement room in Tenth Street where the 
dressmaker’s girls sat, or the lodging- 
house attic to which hump-backed 
Katchen climbed at night. It did not 
make her spine ache at al] to sit on the 
stair, leaning her back against the pillar, 
looking with dazzled eyes at that scene of 
romance, at the beautiful youth, hunter 
and woodsman, clad in skins, at the 
dragon’s den, and at a real fire-breathing, 
iron-scaled dragon. 

Dirt, cold and work are such horrid 
things, for no one likes to be tired and 
unhappy, and in that weird fantastic scene 
there was nothing sad, only a dreamy 
mystery, with that crafty music beating 
the air. Siegfried forging his sword, the 
writhing dragon, grotesque Mimé, the 
dwarf, how they bewitched the child. 
Her face seemed to grow more peaked 
and pale, her eyes larger and brighter, 
and she dug her elbows into her knees, 
rested her chin on her hands and raised 
her sharp face up ecstatically above her 
deformed shoulder and chest. 

When the curtain fell the things around 
her seemed part of a dream, the ring of 
twinkling lights in the painted ceiling, 
the creamy walls and the golden frame of 
the stage with its graceful decoration. 
She touched timidly the pleated crimson 
silk on the screen behind her, and the 
golden arabesques on the white panel by 
her side, the gilded wings, masks, gar- 
lands and torches on the white back- 
ground. 

Oh, to think that sleeves wi!l not in- 
variably fit, and that skirts will not hang 
as they should, and that dresses must be 
carried home punctually after the day’s 
work, tho the mud be six inches deep! 

The forest lad forged his sword in 
Mimé’s fire, killed the dragon and followed 
the singing bird to Briinhilde. The flames 
from the magic ring of fire sprang up on 
the stage, spread from side to side and 
rose to the ceiling and Siegfried leaped 





saw at night sometimes ascending from 

the blast furnaces on the East side, light- 

ing up the neighborhood with their glare. 

It was a wall of hissing, leaping flames 

and she caught her breath as they shot 
higher and higher. But beyond them 

Briinhilde lay sleeping, that calm white 
figure on the couch, and Siegfried fears 
not the fire, he passes through the flame 
and finds her, the sleeping Beauty, and 

then the flames die down, they disappear, 

and the Prince, Siegfried, bends over. the 
charmed sleeper. 

Another sweet song, and then it was all 
over and the gray curtain like a cloud of 
smoke descended for the last time. Op- 
era-glasses were shut up, cloaks put.on, 
programs thrown on the floor, but. the 
hump-backed girl still knelt there by the 
step, her cheek on the soft plush bar. 
She could have cried when she thought 
that the curtain would not rise again. 

The rain was still falling when she 
went into the dark street. She could 
dream no longer, remembering there was 
an errand still to be done that night. She 
had to trudge back through the puddles 
to the dressimaker’s house and from 
thence take a new gown home to a lady 
who lived near Central Park. Down-town 
she shuffled through the darkness, the 
rain and the mud. 

It was late when she reached the shop 

but the tired girls were still sewing in the 
hot room, under the blazing gas-lights, 
completing the silk gown. Katchen stood 
patiently in a corner and waited in her 
damp clothes. At last it was done, placed 
in the neat, coffin-like box, which was 
covered with a rubber cloth and hung on 
her shoulder, with many a warning from 
cross Madame: 

‘* Deliver it immediately. If one drop 
of rain touches it you can never enter my 
house again.” 

Kiatchen was wet and tired. She de- 
liberately disobeyed the dressmaker. and 
instead of taking the dress up-town in- 
stantly she went home, for she thought 
she would get her supper first and-do her 
errand later in the evening. The music 
was still ringing in her ears; she hardly 
knew what she was doing. 

Her home consisted of one room on 
the top floor of a tall tenement house in 
the eastern part of the city. It was an 
old, feeble building, with long flights of 
gloomy, dangerous stairs, She climbed 
up them in the dark, the big burden on 
her back like a peddler’s pack, stopping to 
rest on each landing, coughing and out of 
breath. Near the top of the last flight of 
stairs was herroom. It was perhaps ten 
feet square and it held a cot bed, a chair, 
an old chest of drawers and a little 
stove. This little room was in the middle 
of the house, on the higaest story, uncon- 
nected with any of the little apartments, 
with only one door, which led into the 
dark entry by the stairs. It had neither 
a window on the streec side of the honse 
nor one opening on the court. 

Instead, above her bed, directly under 
the ceiling, was a little, dirty window 
looking into a well. It was a dark and 
cheerless place, without even a skylight. 
So Katchen never saw the stars at night 
nor the blue sky in the day-time, but it 
was a cheap, quiet little room, hid away 
by itself like a dark closet. 

Katchen put the hateful box under the 
bed, kindled a fire, and sat down on the 
low chair, putting her dripping feet in 
their big, cracked shoes, on the edge of 
the stove. She had taken off her cap and 
long coat, and her wild, black hair was 
scattered over her shoulders; the little 
hump was hardly visible. 

She was wet and shivering, but she did 
not feel the chill and dampness, for, if 
she only shut her eyes for a moment, she 
was back in the golden Opera House, lis- 
tening to the music. With closed eyes 
and white, pathetic face sunk on h 
breast, the tired child sat in the cold 
room by the fire that was slowly dying 
out. She did not taste any food because 
she had forgotten she was hungry. The 


rain pattered on the roof overhead, and 
through the little window gleamed the 
white painted wall of the well, and after 
a while the fire went entirely out. 

Then Katchen got up, not to take her 
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throw herself on her bed and in real 
dreams to renew her pleasure. 

How astonished all the other people in 
the house would have been if they could 
have known what was going on in 
Katchen’s room. 

Siegfried entered, leading his bear. 
The dwarf and the dragon were there, 
and, strange to say, Kitchen was not in 
the least afraid of them, for Siegfried 
waved his sword above her head and bade 
her not fear. Briinhilde was there, lying 
on the deformed girl’s bed. Indeed, was 
not the little humpback herself trans- 
formed by magic into Wotan’s strong, 
beautiful daughter? Katchen thought 
the ugly hump fell from her shoulders 
and she became tall and well. Siegfried 
leaned over her and the music floated 
through the room. Sometimes she saw 
all the strange personages; sometimes the 
curtains fell and she thought she was 
back on the red step looking at the ring 
of lights and at the golden wings and gar- 
lands. She did not dream of her mistress 
or of the silk dress under the bed that 
should have arrived at its destination long 
before that time; for it was very late. 

The deformed girl lay there dreaming 
and the hours passed by till midnight ar- 
rived and the clocks in the church steeples 
all began to strike. The rain stopped 
falling, the night grew very cold, and un- 
protected water-pipes began to freeze. A 
bad night for a fire, some one remarked. 

Presently many feet went tramping into 
the house and up the stairs, past Katchen’s 
door; but no one thought of the little en- 
chanted chamber. 

The child, in her dreams, saw the magic 
ring of fire blazing around her, and as the 
tremendous flames rose higher and higher 
her slumbers became deeper. She did not 
hear the sound of the tramping feet nor 
the cries of the lodgers in the flats who 
came pouring out of their rooms. For, 
while sunk in deep sleep she was dream- 
ing of tongues of fire, real flames were 
rising from the roof of the house. They 
could be seen from the street, which soon 
was crowded, 

Then the engines flew to the spot, drop- 
ping red cinders behind them on the pav- 
ing-stones. After them came the Fire 
Patrol and the Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany. A procession of men filed up the 
stairs, one man after another, in their big, 
flaring helmets, long boots, and tigbt- 
fitting jackets, carrying hose,buckets and 
extinguishers. They were grave, active 
men and they quieted the frightened 
women and children and helped them 
down-stairs. 

The fire was a very bad one, it had got 
under strong headway before help came, 
and tho torrents of water were poured on 
it, the men could not control it. They 
said they were afraid the house must go. 

No one thought of the sewing girl or 
noticed the closed door in the entry. The 
men thought it led into a closet or a lum- 
ber room. 

All the other tenants got safely out 
with most of their property while she was 
dreaming quietly of fairy tires. Andthen 
the gray curtain like the cloud of smoke 
descended just as she had seen it that 
afternoon. It was exactly like smoke, 
indeed, through which she still saw the 
flames. She heard them hissing. The 
air got very hot, the smoke very thick, 
and it crept under the door and ascended 
in the air over her beds 1m little white 
curls;soon the room was dense with it. 
Then, out of the flames, sprang the moun- 
tain lad and he ran to ber side and knelt 
there, and just then Briinhilde, the sleep- 
ing beauty, the poor little humpbacked 
German girl awoke. 

The door was thrown open and a stal- 
wart, helmeted man rushed in and saw 
her sitting up on the bed, just awakened 

from her dream. 

** Siegfried, art thou Siegfried?” stam- 
mered the child in German, bewildered 
at the smoke and at the strange glare. 

The big man in his curious, picturesque 
uniform, his red helmet with the flaring 
wing-like brim, looked like a knight out 
of a fairy tale. He was a handsome, 
middle-aged man with a short, singed 
yellow beard and kind blue eyes, and he 
ran to the girl, lifted her on his shoulder 
and hurried out of the room. He and 





Katchen were the last people in the build- 
ing; all the others, Jodgers and firemen, 
had hurried down the trembling staircase 
afew minutes before, while the captain 
of the squad had lingered a moment to 
make a last search through the apart- 
ments, and bad found Katchen uncon- 
scious of herdanger. He ran to the stairs, 
but he was too late, they were by that 
time in a blaze. The brave fireman was 
not alarmed, but he hurried to the back 
of the house where the escapes were, but 
there the flames were raging furiously; he 
could not get to the iron staircase. How- 
ever, the front of the house was still un- 
burned, and he made his way there, 
carrying Katchen as if she had been a 
feather. 

** Art thou Siegfried ?” 

‘That am I not,” said he, calmly, re- 
plying in her native tongue and smiling 
down on her. Herdelicate little face was 
as white as asheet and she was trembling 
violently; but she did not feel afraid be- 
cause he was so strong and gentle, and 
smiled so patronizingly on the fire. And 
she was still only half awake. 

‘* Who art thou then, Wotan ?” 

‘* Nein, mein Kind. I am only John 
Anderson, Captain of the Fire Patrol.” 

** And this house ison fire! Oh, will 
you save me ?” 

“That I will. Don’t be afraid, my 
child. Look, here we are at the front 
window. There, the boys see me! They 
are putting up the ladders. Never fear, 
they will take us out of this place.” 

She looked up in his kind face, listened 
to the pleasant German language and 
trusted him. He wasso strong and big. 
The Captain of the Patrol was a splendid 
fellow, dressed in a tight-fitting dark blue 
Jersey, with black boots coming half-way 
upto his waist, with a gorgeous red hei- 
met. Across his forehead was a red scar 
and one of his bands was scarred and 
twisted where a brand had once fallen 
and burned it. Several of the fingers 
were amputated, yet he was not afraid of 
facing the flames again. 

They were really in great danger in 
the fifth story of the old house that was 
crumbling to pieces. The fire at the back 
was spreading toward them and the men 
far down in the street seemed to raise the 
ladders so slowly. The room was full of 
smoke and they could hear the fiames 
crackling cheerfully in the little chamber 
Katchen had just left, curling around 
Brunhilde’s bed and devouring the silken 
gown in the box. 

‘“Ob, my dress, my dress!” cried 
Katchen, remembering it at last. ‘* Wait, 
I must go and get it.” 

She slipped out of the Captain’s arms 
and ran back. When she opened the door 
into the hall which the man had carefully 
closed, all the smoke and fire rushed in. 
It was too late, the dress was burned up. 

** Madame will kill me,” she said in de- 
spair, and then, choked and exhausted, 
she fell unconscious on the floor. 

The Captain lifted the humpbacked 
girl up again and carried her back through 
the blinding smoke to the window. He 
was beginning togetanxious. Would the 
ladders never come ? 

They were raised just in time, for the 
Captain had scarcely descended them, 
with Katchen lying a dead weight on his 
shoulder when the roof fell in. 

There was the end of the silk drers, 
Katchen would have been burned up with 
it if Captain Anderson had not come just 
at the right time. 

When he stepped off the last round of 
the ladder on to the ground she looked up 
at him and then she burst into tears. Her 
little room was gone and Madame would 
turn her off to starve when she heard of 
the fate of that gown. 

‘*Has she no home, no friends?’ said 
the tall Captain, looking about him. But 
no one claimed her. ‘Then she shall 
come home with me for to-night,” he 
said, 

He took her home to his wife, and 
K&tchen spent not only that night but 
many others in the home of the kind Cap- 
tain of the Fire Patrol. He was childless, 
and very soon he and his wife decided to 
adopt the poor deformed girl, The angry 
French dressmaker was appeased when he 





struction of the dress and of her illness 
after the fire, when for many days she 
was delirious, calling for Siegfried to 
come and save her from the flames, and 
then in heart-broken terms begging Mad- 
ame to forgive her for having been the 
means of ruining the pretty silk gown. 
She never sewed on a fine gown or 
carried one home in a wooden box 
again as long as she lived, for it was dis- 
covered that she had a beautiful voice. 
Her teachers think she will become al- 
most a great singer. 

The other day she appeared at a con- 
cert. When she came on the stage, still 
a little humpbacked, still short, with a 
white face and sad dark eyes, people ap- 
plauded her with tears in their eyes. Poor 
K&tchen will never be beautiful and 
strong like the Goddess Briinhilde, her 
hump will never fall off as once in her 
dreams she thought it did, but when she 
sings, every one forgets about her de- 
formity and her strong, rich voice sounds 
like an angel’s. 

At every concert at which she appears, 
present among the listeners is a tall, 
handsome, elderly man with grizzled yel- 
low hair, with a scar on his brown face. 
One of his hands is twisted and shapeless. 
This man is Kitchen’s adopted father, 
the Captain of the Fire Patrol. He is re- 
tired now and hasa pension. 

Kitchen calls him father as he bids her; 
but sometimes as she recalls that night 
when he appeared at her bedside through 
the flames, she remembers her dream, and 
says to herself, gratefully, Siegfried! 
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DOUBLE DIAGONALS.—Selected, 
*O00000000*% 
0*0000000*0 
00*00000*00 
000*000*000 
0000*0*0000 
00000*00000 
0000*0*0000 
000*000*000 
00*00000*00 
0x=0000000*0 
*000000000*% 

Across: 1. To interpret wrong. 
2. Tobacco pipes. 
3. To oppose earnestly. 
4. To destroy the order of. 
5. To direct a letter. 
6. Established. 
7. To appear again. 
8. Made void. 
9. To intermix. 
10. Branched like a tree. 
11. A second marriage. 
The word from left to right a time of 
memory; from right to left freed. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


From Japan to Malta. 


Japan 
Hee HE 


REHEER 
RRR 
RHERE 
HKKERHE 


RHEE 


Malta 
. Japan. 
. To be subservient to another’s desires. 
. A Turkish priest. 
A view. 
. A drum beaten with one stick. 
. The outer edge. 
. Relating to the skin. 
. Malta, A. 


AMPUTATED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Oo o4* 

0 oO 
oOo 
0 oO 


OSrNoanenr 


* *# 8 ® 
eooo°o 
* # # 


Words across: 1, a very sweet substance; 
2, to think; 3, a gem of the sea; 4,a woman’s 
name. 

The central words; 1, Anumber; 2, a very 
useful article; 3, a part of the head; 4, a 
pronoun. 

Initials; To expect good. 

Finals: A loud noise. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in lover; 
My next is in glover; 
My third is in plover; 
My fourth is in cover, 





told her of Kiatchen’s despair at the ae- 


NINE-LETTER DIAMOND, 


o 
> 
* * * «€ 
* «a * * & & 
* * © # # # & wg 
+ * * * * * 
* * * * 
* * * 
* 
Across: 
1. A consonant, 
2. A club. 
3. Temles. 
4. A contract. 
5. Perilous, 
6. Weeping. 
7. The name of an Indian tribe, 
8. Nothing. 
9. A consonant. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 10mm, 
UNITED SQUARE WorRDs, 

ing 
dea 
eat 
atkE 


Cast 
Area 
Sear 


QAR A 


sronr 
1@40 
dom 


RIMLESS WHEEL. 
_From 1 to 8, Campbell (around the ont. 


slie). 

From 9 to 16, Barnabas (around the cep- 
ter). 

Cross-words: Cubeb, Aorta, Molar, Po- 
sen, Bohea, Eliab, Leamia, Lobes, 








Selections. 


PREHISTORIC RUINS IN ARI- 
ZONA. 


SECRETARY NOBLE has transmitted to 
the director of the geological survey, are- 
port by Special Agent Morrison, on the 
condition of the Casa Grande (Great 
House) ruins in Pinal County, Arona, 
with instructions that the necessary steps 
be taken immediately to repair and pro 
tect the ruins, under the authority 
granted in the act of March 2d, 1889, ap- 
propriating $2,000 for that purpose, Spe 
cial Agent Morrison, who was sent out to 
examine the condition of the ruins, in his 
report states that these venerable relicsof 
prehistoric America stand ina great ul 
dulating plain, about midway between 
the station of Casa Grande and Florence, 
seven or eight miles from the Gila River. 
He says that the front of the main build 
ing measures sixty feet, and the width 
forty-three feet. The hight of the fint 
story is thirteen feet, the second nine feet, 
and the third and fourth stories are eight 
feet respectively. The greater part of 
upper story has disappeared. The wallsare 
between four and five feet thick andthe 
material of which they are constructed # 
almost indestructible concrete, made 
fine gravel, sand and cement, closely 1 
sembling the granolithic now D 
Washington. This was laid in the walls 
in great blocks, one of which m 
seven feet three inches in length, four feet 
three inches in width, and two feet a 
inches in hight. The walls, both inside 
and out, were plastered with cement, 
which yet clings to them with wonderfal 
tenacity, that on the inside being # 
smooth and glossy as the best af 
ished interiors of the present day. All 
the rooms, of which there are four n0¥ 
intact, are of a uniform buff color, whic 
is very pleasing to the eye. The o 
of these rooms is thirty-four by nive : 
The extreme hight of the 
nearly forty feet. The lower story 

nearly filled up with crumbling 
and the drifting sand of the plail. 
holes in which the ceiling timbers 
placed, are plainly visible; but every 
ticle of wood has been carried away 
relic bunters, and the disin 
the walls has been so rapid of late yest 
that if measures are not immediately poo 
taken to strengthen them, the entire 
willsoon fall into a shapeless ruil, 
The report says that for miles around 
the mysterious Casa Grande, many 
mounds, now hardly distinguishan os 
the desert sands, bear indispu 
dence of having been atsome far rea 
riod, the abode of busy ind 
orrison says he is convio 


ee 
Casa Grande was not used for either 
it was 








ous or warlike purposes. The 

iof its architecture, it having outlived 
the other structures by which 1 
rounded, the numerous small apari., 
into which it was divided, and be 
gance of the interior finish, Pr 





My whole is better than gold, 


the conclusion that it wast 
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i chief who governed the 
the king Americans who inhabited these 
ee sine ages before Aztec or Toltec. 
we ost ancient of the traditions of the 
Leet and Papagoes who yet live here 

their fathers have lived for centu- 
tg allude to them as ** the ruins.” The 
aatliest historic record we have of Casa 
de was given by the famous Spanish 
valier and explorer, Cabeza de Baca, 
e discovered it during his journey 
a the continent, about 1537. A few 
jater, the famous explorer, Don 
wl de Coronado, Governor of New 
who ied the expedition into 
Mexico, describes the ruins as 
— vet stories high, with walls six 
feet in thickness. As a proof of its great 
gatiquity, he states that the Pima Indians 
then (850 years ago) had no knowledge of 
the origin or history of the town which 
the balieved had existed there, It had 
always been a ruin to them and to their 
rs. Fathers Kinoand Mange, who 
visited there in 1694, found the remains 
of the great edifice. They also gave an 
ot of twelve other ruins in the vicin- 
ity. Father Pedro Fout, in 1777, found 
them in much the same condition. He 
describes the main building as an oblong 
ware facing the cardinal points of the 
- The exterior walls extended 
from north to south 420 feet, and from 
east to west 260 feet. We thus see, says 
Mr. Morrison, what havoc the storms of 
110 years have made, and the necessity 
for immediate action te save the rem- 
nant from complete destruction. The 
mins are regarded as one of the most in- 
teresting remains of the prehistoric age 
to be found on this continent.—Inter- 
Ocean. 





THE FLIGHT OF THE YOUNG TO 
THE CITIES. 


BY DONALD G. MITCHELL (IK MARVEL). 








But, of atruth, are the New England 
young folks—with all this for inheritance, 
and the Gzanges ‘‘ to boot” —getting inoc- 
ulated with rural enthusiasm? Doubt- 
ful, more than doubtful. Young fellows 
of the suburban districts, and young girls 
(with a readier zeal ’tis to be feared) grow 
up along all the pretty intervales, and 
amidst the giant Bents, and the waving 
tobacco-fields, with a sneaking fondness 
for those *‘ leeks and onions” of the city 
—whose flavors drift by them, out from 
the Sunday papers. There the money 
rattles more; the sights shift more; and 
for trees and sunsets—they can get them 
both, of a Sunday, with a sweetheart, on 
a hill-top. 

Shall this current of the young folks be 
stayed? Is it worth discipline to stay 
them? Willtne next State board give us 
apaper on this question? Do steady-goiug 
parents try to stay them? 

I trow not. E—— was a good fellow 
whom I knew—excellent agriculturist— 
all enthusiasm—‘‘ believed in things ”— 
country was worth living for; a clean 
patch of garden ‘‘ sass” was always a 
moving psalm to him; neatnees a gospel; 
home-grown fruits the food of the gods. 
Tom, his boy, a shrewd lad growing up 
amid the ductilities of such enviroment, 
and making muscle like a steer, when I 
saw him there, bare-legged, hoeing, pon- 
dering, stretching rauch symphonies out 
of“ Cofe—Cofe !”—I ask after ten years 
liter, Is he still putting his youthful 
thergies to the weeds? 

“Waal—no; got a job in town”—in 
agun-shop, a broker’s, where not? And 
there is a half-shamed, half-proud pa- 
rental acquiescenc : for the boy is **a good 

+ pays good; and there are the readin’ 
moms, and the lectur’s—don’t you know?” 

Why not? 

And the girl—whose skirts brushed the 

Wamong the fine rows of ‘* Crescents” 
and of * McAvoys,” and whose cheek was 
tound and as red as the berries she 

‘dand gathered. How and where is 
theeight years after? Still given to the 
betty love Of those dove-eyed Jerseys; 

fondling them, or weaning them for 

‘me neighbor owner of like age and 

~Seribners. 


EDWIN C.BURT& CO 


Manufactu rers and Dealers 
IN 
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ams SHOES, 
446 & 448 Pulton 8 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


The GREAT LIGHT 
CHURCH 

FRINK’S Patent Reflectors vor 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
softest cheapest & Best Rene known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
it designs. Send size of room. 

Get circular and estimate. A Li 
mt to churches and the trades 
be decetved by cheap imitations, 
55% Pearl St., 0. Yo 


























STAMMERING 


And all nervous affections of speech thoroughly cor- 
rected. For full rticulars and testimonisls ad- 
dress F.A. BRYANT, 9 West Mth St., New York. 


ARTIFICIAL 





ALL WEARERS OF 
TEETH. suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
general prostiation will receive valuable informa- 
tion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, i31 Lex- 
ington Ave.. cor. 59th Street. New York. 





BEESON’S AROMATIC | for the Complexion, Skin- 
Diseases, Sunburns, Tan, 

ALUM SULPHUR | Freckies, Chapped Hands, 
SOAP Dandruff, Sores & Wounds. 

° Just the Soap for the Face. 

At Drugyists. and mailed on receipt of 15c. by WM. 
DREYDOPPEL, the Manufacturer, Philadelphia, Pa; 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutel re and 
it is 80 . 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore’ far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
DREYDOPPEL SOAP-$ii20‘wedal. Paris, 


Renders clothes beautifully white, sweet. healthful 
for wear. Especially adapted for fine Underwear, 
Natural Woolens, Fiannels, Silks, all fine fabrics 
and fast colors. At Grocers and Dealers every- 
where. Full pound bars. 


By return mail. Full Description 
Moody’s New Taylor System of Dress 
Cutting. MOODY &CO., Cincinnati. 0. 
























DUCATE YOUR CHILDREN 


While you Amuse Them, 
THE “ ANCHOR” 
Stone Building Blocks 


THE BEST TOY OUT! 


KEAL BUILDING STONKFS 
in three aatural colors, assort- 
ed, accompanied oy Books of 
Lo a 
rint. 

















ON. Rev. Dr. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., says: “ Your 
‘Anchor’ stone Building Blocks 
em are indeed the toy the child likes 
m best.” Itis as instructive as it 
sii is entertuining. Write to-day 
Vatalogue to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 


310 Broadway, New Yerk, 









Cortright Metal Reedag Company’s 
tal Tiles and Slates for all kinds of Buildings 
st Roofing in the World. Philadelphia. Pa. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER, 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
p Peopie. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
rage the Athiete or Invalid. A complete 
A Pens cymnasiim. Takes up buts inches 
4 F square floor-room; new, scientitic, 
1 —+4— durable, comprehensive, cheap. In- 
ca Y ) v physicians, lawyerr, 
‘ aS clergymen, editors and others now 
using it. Send for illustrated circu- 
lar, 40 eng’s; nocbarge. 


rof. > 
Dowd, Scientitic Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 East 
Mth Street, New } ork. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck to make 
them plump and rosy, fully illus- 
trated, for 50 Cents. Also rules for 
Dumbbells to develop every muscle 
of the limbs and body for 50 Cents 
additional, fully illustrated. Prof. 
D. L. Down, Scientific, | hysical 
} and Vocal Culture. (Acdress 
No. 19 School, 9 East 14th Street. New York. 
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Does it hurt 


the Clothes? 


We hear that some woman said of 
Pearline—« it's the greatest thing I ever saw for 


easy washing and cleaning, in 
fact it does so much I’m atraid 
of it.” She recalls the old say- 











ing, “too good to be true.” 
How absurd to suppose 
that the universal popu- 
larity of Pearline is due 
to anything but won- 
~ derful merit. 
How absurd to suppose 
x. that millions of women 
Py, Would use PEARLINE 
year after year if it hurt 
the hands or clothing. 
How absurd to suppose 
that any sane man would 


= ‘risk a fortune in advertising an 


. article which would not stand the 

most severe (and women are critical) tests. 
That's just what PEARLINE will stand—test it for easy 
work—quality of work—for saving time and labor—wear and 


tear—economy—test it any way you will—dwé ¢es¢ zz. 


find PEARLINE irresistible. 


You'll 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 


Beware which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
IT’S FALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous, 
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Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 





WALL 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 





We are now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of ourown manufac: 
—_ and the BEST examples 
° 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 





THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall COVEN, 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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Laune 
like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 
& CO., 33 East 22d St., New York City, N. Y. 


CLENWOOD 
Parlor Stoves, RANGES and Furnaces, 
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The Glenwood is the ac- 
knowledged standard; 


thousands have been sold and the demaud 
for them is constant, because of their known 
and tried worth. Housekeepers who de- 
sire the Best will find itin the Glenwood. 


DESIGNED AND MADE BY 


WEIR STOVE CO. TAUNTON MASS, 
Don’t Breathe Impure Air 


THE BURY WINDOW VENTILATOR 
Admits fresh air without exposure to draught 


> 
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Try it in your office, your sitting-room and your bed- 
room,whetber heated by steam.bot air.or base burner. 

it is a necessity in the school-room, where children 
are exposed to serious iliness by windows being 
raised and cold air blowing in directiy upon then. 

It can be regulated according to the temperature so 
1 act fully or in part by raising or lowering the 
wi! dow. 

During rainor thunder storms one can enjoy the 
air without fear uf dreuching. 

It is invaluable fn the sick ruom. 

Ic is serviceable at all seasons when one cannot 
have windows cpen. 

It is a valuable feeder where there are fire-places 
or other means of.ventitation. 

It is exceedingly effective, and by far the simplest, 
best and cheapest ventilator ever before presented to 
the public and is within reach of all. 

The most perfect result is attained by equipping 
every window in a room. 

send for illustrated circular. Wor all orders or cor- 
respondence in regard to agencies or sale of state 
rights, address, 


THEODORE BURY, 
626 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


W.H. COOLEY. 27 Kingston St., Boston, owner 
ot rights for New Engiand. 





Pleasure and Profit. 





Poet. Mey AMATEUR 
= OUTFITS. 

Photo- Supplied 
graphs,” from $2.50 


with descrip- upwards, 


tive cata- witk which 
logue sent Pictures of 
without the highest 


excellence 
can be made. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 


423 Broome St, New York 


ENJOY A GOOD LIGHT. 


Better Than Cas. 


BU OME S Ppt 
Ae, 


BES’ L4MP IN THE WORLD. 


It is safe, easy to wick, does not smoke, and it is the 
only ceuter draft lamp that will not “sweat” over 
and LEAK down tube to ruin the table cover. etc. 
Every lamp has the nume The “Rochester” stam 
onit See that you set the GENUINE ARTICLE. 1.000 
varieties to select from—many elegant for wedding 
gitts. Every Lamp Warranted. Manufactured by 


EDWARD MILLER & CO.,, 
10 and 12 College Place, New Vork. 


If your dealer don’t sell it,come to our store. Send 
for circular. 


SEE WHAT $300 WILL DO 


Few readers of this advertisement 
modern heating 


are aware thata 
which will work aw 











charge to all 
interested. ‘ 
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weather, when your radiators need to be very hot, and which, 
when the first balmy dars of spring or the bracing winds of 
autumn make a little heat necessary, can be immediate! —- 

to a hot water system by merely filling atank. It will put 
eat Just where you want It, at any time and in any quan- 
tity. [t will pay vou to send for our 100~ illus book 
on the subject of heating, both by steam and water. This will 
answer all the questions which may suggest themselves to your 
mind, and give rou some facts on the stBject of Which ptodably 


ou never thought, We have takes frat pains to make this 
Ge anes RUNS BRC Gee GRUBER, 
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Farm and Carden. 


[The Agricuttural Editor wiil be glad to receive any 
practical hints, sugjestions or information that will 





make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


A DAIRY CONFERENCE. 
BY AGRICOLA, 


THE New York State Dairy Association is 
doing an excellent work in holding dairy 
conferences ic different sections of the 
State. One of these conferences it was the 
writer’s privilege toattend recently. There 
were gathered together a goodly number of 
intelligent farmers and their wives, who 
were appreciative listeners to the address 
of Colonel Curtis, of Saratoga County, an 
acknowledged authority on all matters per- 
taining to the dairy. 

[n dairying Colonel Curtis sees the salva- 
tion of Eastern farming. Lands have been 
depleted by the system of cropping pursued, 
and the only thing left to be done is to re 
store the lost fertility of the soil, and make 
the land again productive. He considers it a 
wise provision of the Creator that the foods 
best adapted to milk and butter production 
are the very ones best adapted to restore 
fertility to our worn-out soil. The farmer 
is apt to hold too narrow views of farm 
profits. He feeds and labors for present 
products only; he does not sufficiently con- 
sider the permanent increase of soil fer- 
tility. That soil quickly deteriorates by 
continuous cropping without returning to 
ican equivalent in fertilizer, is shown by 
the following table which gives the amount 
of fertilizing element in a ton of the various 
products named: 


Product. Nitrogen. Potash. Phos. Acid. 


isd bE Cio daecacs 28.5 7.9 15.1 
BtOver.........00--. WB 26.24 6.0 
ee 8.8 15.1 
Wheat Straw...... 9.5 19.5 z 
ibtaetaee a ctecces 3.9 9.8 11.9 
Oat Straw.......... 7. 27 1.2 
, |. 21 27.5 5 
Mixed grasses..... 29.6 35.5 7.6 
RE dhckisnee s 58.6 22.4 5.2 
Potatoes............ 7.7 11.2 3.6 
Dis ccadsedncdas 12.8 3.4 4 
ee 2.8 

Cheese......... 113.24 5 22.5 


The very small amount of these elements 
in the butter product is noteworthy. 

The speaker’s advice was to raise rye 
where the land was adapted to its produc- 
tion and sell it together with the straw, but 
invest the proceeds in bran and meal to be 
fed to the stock, particularly dairy cattle. 
Bran or corn meal, cotton-seed and linseed 
meal, together with bay or ensilage, make 
a complete ration. They should be com- 
bined as io the following formula: 

Hay 20 pounds, corn meal 2 pounds, lin- 
seed meal 5 pounds, or, when ensilage is 
used, bay 10 pounds, ensilage 40 pounds, 
bran 5 pounds, cotton-seed meal 4 pounds. 

The quality of butter depends largely on 
the cow’s feed. Hutter is composed of four 
substaaces—oleine, which constitutes about 
42.2 per cent , butterine 7.69 per cent., stear- 
ine and palmatioe. The feeding of cotton- 
seeiand linseed meal increases the oleine 
which makes butter soft and injures its 
keeping qualities The feeding of corn meal 
iacreases the stearine which is the barder- 
ing element and which gives body to it. 
Ofteo farmers and other butter consumers 
find that butter is so hard as to makeits 
use on bread almost impossible, and 1f the 
trouble be traced to its source it will, in 
most cases, be found to be due to the feed- 
ing of corn meal to the cows. 

There is also a very small portion. a frac- 
tion of one-tenth of one per cent., of an aro- 
matic oil, and to secure this is the fine art 
of butter-making. 

About raising cream the speaker gave 
some excellent advice. The milk must be 
put into the cans or pans while it is warm, 
and as soon after being drawn from the 
cow aspossible. It is then at atemperature 
of 98°. Yhere should be a fallin tempera- 
ture of at least 40°. As cream globules are 
lighter than water they arise as the milk 
cools; they are not affected so quickly by 
changes in temperature, consequently as the 
specific quantity of water is increased, for 
the time, the globules arise more easily to 
the surface of the milk. If milk comes to 
the house cold, it should be warmed by add- 
ing a little hot water raising its tempera- 
tura up to 100° or 110° to receive the requi- 
site fall intemperature when set in the pans 
orcans. This also thins the milk which is 
desirable, as the globules cannot rise easily 
through thick milk. 

To secure the best quality of cream 
don’t run the temperature too low; 45° 
is about right. The best success in dai- 
rying is from winter butter-making. Then 





prices are highest; there is less compe- 
tition. The secret of winter dairying is 
good care of cows. Keep them warm. Colo- 
nel Curtis isa strong advocate of keeping 
cows stabled all winter. He used to think 
cows were made to stand out in the yard in 
the winter and help warm the atmosphere, 
but he has changed his mind. His cows are. 
stabled all winter, being tied by chains so 
that they have opportunity to exercise their 
limbs—all that is necessary, iu bis opinion. 
In this view, however, Colonel Curtis has 
some opposition; but careful trial has con- 
vinced him that cows will do better inside 
than outside the stables in winter time. 
Where all the food goes to sustain animal 
life and keep up vitality, there need be ex- 
pected but poor results at the pail. Con- 
serving vitality is where the protit lies. 

At these conferences butter is made and 
the best methods elucidated before the au- 
dience. In this instance cream was taken 
from 200 lbs. of milk, churned for about 
twenty minutes, when the butter was found 
to be ina granular state; 18 oz. of salt were 
added, the butter thoroughly worked and 
again weighed, its weight then being 12 lbs. 
It was 22 lbs. when taken from the churn. 
Thus it appears that but 16% lbs. of milk 
were required for a pound of butter, which 
is far better than the average requirements. 
Churning should cease at the proper time, 
so that the granules of butter may not be 
broken, ard should never continue longer 
than twenty minutes to balf an hour. 


a. 


FARM JOTTINGS. 


BY G. G. GROFF, M.D., LL.D. 





FREEDOM from weeds is secured only by 
eternal vigilance. By constant and persist- 
ent cutting and pulling they may be greatly 
diminished in numbers. In the garden and 
truck patch the harrow and the hoe should 
be kept in use until frost and every stray 
weed destroyed. In a few years this will 
plainly tell upon the weed crop. Many 
weeds are introduced into the garden and 
truck patch with the manure. Try the 
plan of using manure two years old and see 
if that does not lessen the number. Do not 
purchase weeds in your grass seed, as is 
often done. 

Shade should be in each field for the com- 
fort of the cows. Select the proper places 
and plant some rapidly growing trees, and 
after they are planted see that they are pro- 
tected from the stock, and in the dry, hot 
season of the year that they are mulched 
and dug about that they may make a good 
and rapid growth. Itis not reasonable to 
suppose that a cow that stands in the boil- 
ing hot sun all day and is tormented nearly 
to death with the flies, can give the most 
healthful milk. This season, to secure 
shade and to avoid the flies, I have placed 
my two family cows in the stable all day, 
turoing them out only at night. The re- 
sult has justified the experiment. Our 
family of children, living largely off of the 
milk of these cows, have not had a single 
day’s sickness. The cows are healthy and 
the milk pure. 

Talking of planting trees, it is a good 
plan to plant all the waste places on the 
farm with some good varieties of trees. 
Notice the kinds which grow naturally with 
vigor and plant these. Rowsof trees planted 
along the public roads add to the appear- 
ance and value of afarm. Nut-bearing trees 
should not be neglected. They give the 
children pleasure, they are profitable for 
both fruit and timber, and the fruit makes 
an excellent dessert. Where the locust tree 
grows well, a great deal of fencing timber 
can be grown by planting this tree in the 
feace rows. It can be trimmed up very 
high, aad so does not injure the adjacent 
crops. If the wind annoys you about your 
buildings, why not plant a wind-break of 
evergreen trees ? You will never regret it. 
Orif any of your fields are exposed to pre- 
vailing winds, it may be possible to protect 
them by a wind-break, and thus to materi- 
ally increase the yield of grain in the ex- 
posed fields. But do not plant trees too 
close tothe house. Shadeis very grateful 
about the house, but it should not cover the 
same. 

The last legislature Pennsylvania abol- 
ished the old fence law of 1703 so that at 
present, in this State, it is the duty of every 
man to care for his own stock and not to 
fence against his neighbors. This is a step 
in advance, for the cost of fencing is very 
great. Already it is possible to observe 
personas taking a ivantage of the new laws. 

In Juniata County, Pennsylvania, a 
new peach territory has been developed 
within the past six years. This year, while 
in Delaware the crop is a practical failure, 
on the Juniata there is a very fair crop, and 
farmers are selling at as high as $2.75 per 
crate in the orchard. Many thousands of 


acres will beset to peach trees this autumn. 
Possibly in other sections of the country 
the peach will thrive equally well. This 
can be determined by trial. The live farm- 
er will plant a few trees every year and care 
for them after planting that he may know 
the capabilities cf his soil. 

In the autumn the water in the well 
usually gets low, and if the well is not clean 
the water becomes impure. This is the 
cause of diarrhceas, dysentery and typhoid 
fevers, which so prevail at our farm-houses. 
These sicknesses can be avoided by drink- 
ing only boiled water at this season of the 
year. Itis well to remember that sanitari- 
ans look upon all well water with distrust. 
Hence, when away from home on a visit, it 
is well to drink only tea or coffee. Weak 
tea isa safer drink than the cooling draught 
from many wells. 

‘* Potatoes are rutting” is a remark heard 
on every hand. And yet many farmers 
have made no effort to take the crop from 
the ground. If lifted early, placed on the 
barn floor, and thoroughly dusted with air- 
slaked lime, usually but little loss will be 
suffered from rot. And yet there is a great 
difference in varieties, as I find in my own 
experience the present year. 

The season in Central Pennsylvania has 
been too wet for a large honey yield. Bees 
generally are in good shape for winter, how- 
ever. 

This year, for the first time, I visited the 
celebrated Grangers’ Picnic at Williams 
Grove. This was the sixteenth session. It 
is estimated that on one day there were 
30,000 visitors. This picnic combines fea- 
tures of an encampment, a picnic, an assem- 
bly and a county fair. Williams Grove is 
on the Cumberland Valley Railroad, some 
fourteen miles south of Harrisburg, Penn. 
It is a well-watered piece of woodland, well 
adapted for the purposes of an encamp- 
ment, tho hardly large enough for the vast 
crowds that visit it. There was a large and 
varied display of farm machinery of com- 
mercial fertilizers, and a small display of 
stock. There were very creditable displays 
of farm products from Oregon and Kansas. 
The displays of fruits and farm products 
from Pennsylvania did not seem large. 

The picnic differs from a county fair in 
that many people come and remain the 
whole week, living in tents; there is no ad- 
mission fee; there is no horse-racing, and 
no liquor is sold on the grounds; but fakirs 
of every description abound. There was 
the man with the health lift, the one with 
lung-tester, the dealers in cheap spectacles, 
hawkers of cheap jewelry, tin-type photog- 
raphers, the patent medicine man, “fluid 
electricity’ and“ life-giving” pellets, sellers 
of lemonade, made without lemons, and of 
ice-cream, made of yery poor milk. I was es- 
pecially struck with the poor quality of the 

food offered for sale. It would seem that 
this should be different and for the better. 

There is a fine, large auditorium in which 
addresses are made each afternoon by prom- 
inent speakers and lecturers. In the even- 
ings, in the same place, there were nightly 
stereopticon views with explanatory lec- 
tures, and, several nights in the week, very 
good displays of fireworks. 

One feature most marked was the gcod 
order. With the 20,000 to 30,000 persons in 
attendance, it is said, there was nota single 
policeman present. Could this order have 
been preserved had the sale of liquor been 
permitted? The “Picnic”? is growing 
more and more popular with all classes, 
and we congratulate the managers, and 
hope that they may be able to improve and 
advance the standard of entertainment year 
by year. 

LEWISBURG, PENN. 


A DANGER IN COTTON-FARMING. 


BY J. H. STOLLER, 











IN connection with some scientific work 
which engaged the writerin the State of 
Arkansas during the summer of the present 
year, some observation and study of the 
farming industry was made, and occasion is 
here taken to point out what seems to be a 
serious evil affecting the interest there and, 
from all information that could be gained, 
in the cotton growing States generally. 
This evil is the sway of the idea that cotton 
is the only money-making crop. Farmers 
recognizing that no crop can so surely and 
quickly be converted into money as cotton, 
appear to be under the delusion that it is 
therefore the only profitable crop they can 
grow. This mistaken notion often domi- 
nates to the extent that a farmer neglects to 
raise even enough corn to feed his own ani- 
mals. ‘The trouble is,’’ said a country 
merchant, ‘‘too many farmers have their 
smoke- houses in St. Louis,” referring tothe 
fact that many buy their bacon (and this 





implies buying nearly every other kind of 


provision), instead of producing it qu 
selves. With a soil and climate 
producing a large variety of cereal : 
garden vegetables and orchard fruits ith 
clearly a mistake that any one crop shoalg 
be considered so paramount in Value 
that one not a food crop for either animaly 
or man. 

Let us notice in order some of the evily 
whicb spring from the undue importance 
ascribed to the cotton crop. 
First, it leaves the farmer Without apy 
source of income when the crop fails, 
toa bad seasou. The cotton plant is aten. 
der one and requires a favorable Season 
throughout for its perfect maturation, 
unfrequently a period of drouth or Of too 
much rain, occurring at acritica] time inits 
growth, reduces the yield one-half, Some. 
times the failure is complete. [Ip the region 
visited, a full crop is produced only one year 
in five. 1t isobvious that it must frequent. 
ly happen that farmers are left ind 
tion when they depend wholl oo 

Y upona 

so uncertain to be realized. In thisextrem. 
ity their only resort is to give & Mortgageon 
the next year’s cotton crop. A merchant 
will sell provisions on such security, charg. 
ing high prices to insure himself against 
the contingencies of another bad season ang 
of suspected bad faith. Thus the farmeris 
not only driven into debt of a most dis 
heartening nature to bear (seeing that he 
does not own the crop he labors to produces) 
but he must pay a ruinous price for the 
privilege. This deplorable state of things 
only toocommon. 

A second evil is one which, while its ¢f 
fects are felt less directly is far mor 
serious, striking a blow, as it does, at the 
permanent interests of agriculture. It is 
the wearing out of the soil consequent upon 
the continued cultivation of a single Crop, 
The universal testimony, in response to 
many inquiries made, was that the growing 
of cotton from year to year on the same 
land exhausts it. The rich alluvial soils of 
the river and creek bottoms suffer less than 
upland soils but the most fertile lands are 
showing, in the'r diminished yields, the 
effects of this constant drain on their re 
sources. The uplands are often actually 
worn out by this one-crop system. They 
are then abandoned, while the farmer clears 
new land, to subject it to the same ruinous 
treatment. It is gratifying to say that the 
better class of farmers are recognizing this 
evil and are saving their lands by alterm: 
ting corn or oats with cotton, yet it must be 
said the practice is kept up, in large part, 
by those who own Jand in considerable 
tracts and desire to get the largest ready 
money return fromthem. The usual rent 
al for cotton lands is three hundred 
pounds of cotton to the acre which, being 
readily convertible into money, is the equiv 
alent of from $20 to $25 per acre. To get 
this large return the land-owner rans the 
risk of permanently impoverishing his soil 
and, what is worse, sets a pernicious exal- 
ple to the small upland farmer whose soil 
cannot stand this treatment. 

A third evil arising from the too bigh 
estimate placed upon the value of thecotton 
crop is the complementary one—thatit dit 
parages the value of other crops. Farmers 
fail to see the inherent value of the food 
crops. They neglect to cultivate wheat, 
potatoes, sorghum, garden vegetables and 
fruits—products which would afford direct 
means for their sustenance—to cultivates 
crop whose only value is its exchangeability 
for money. It is not questioned that cotton 
should be the staple product, the one upo 
which this part of our country should nat 
rally depend to build up its material ane 
perity. But while cotton may be“ king 
it is maintained that it should not 
tyrant. The farmer’s family should not 
live on poor food, insufficient in variety 
not in quantity, because of the sway of the 
cotton-growing idea. Yet this is, commol 
ly, the actual case. Cereal foods, 
vegetable and fraits—-foods easily eulti 
and naturally suitable for this climate- 
are seen in scant variety om 
farmer’s table. Indeed, it is ofte® 
scarcely recognized that vegetables and 
fruits are fit for cooked foods. T™ 
explanation is that it is hardly thought 
worth while to raise these minor ¢T0ps 
Under the delusion of the idea that what 
convertibleinto money is alone of real value 
these products of direct and intrinsic value 
are wholly neglected or receive but scant 
tention. This is the lesson farmers 
learn: to raise first those products e 
will satisfy their needs and contribute 
their comfort, and then to cultivate 
ton as a surplus crop. 

Finally, there are general objections 
any oue-ciop system of farming, and 
apply in full force to theexclusive &™ 
of cotton. The cultivation of only 
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on, namely, its independence. 
pare a calling which, in the rewards 
rendersits followers independent 
the labor ofothers. The farmer who cul- 
id but one crop places his prosperity 
at the hazards of the commercial world. He 
srenders @ business complete in itself, 
to return areward according to the la- 
pestowed upon it, to become a dependent 
the manipulators of trade. And it 
should not failto be considered that his 
ical and mental environments become 
jess healthful. Instead ofa pleasing varie- 
ty ip his labor—the planting, cultivating, 
harvesting and marketing of different crops 
esch in its appropriate season of the year— 
there is a tedious sameness. And instead 
of the intellectual occupation and interest 
afforded by observing the varied growing 
crops, and by studying the best methods 
of cultivation, there is likely to be the 
apathy that springs from sameness and rou- 
tine. Much more could be said upon these 
aspects of the subject, but with the sugges- 
tions here given the matter may be left to 
theinterested reader. 
somenecTaby, N. Y. a 


FALL CARE OF SHRUBS. 


BY S. V. STORM. 





OUR Northern winters are severe on com- 
paratively hardy sbrubs. Some years they 
come through in good condition with but 
little protection; some years they get alovg 
well without any protection whatever. 
Then a year will come in which they are 
killed back so much that it takes the whole 
season for.them to recuperate in, and almost 
always their vitality is so exhausted by the 
severe trial to which they have been sub- 
jected that disease sets in if extra care is 
not given them. This injury should be 
guarded against by giving protection every 
year. The time and labor necessary to give 
this protection is comparatively slight, and 
every one who grows shrubs for love of 
them can well afford to take the best possi- 
ble care of them. If he or she cannot or 
will not do this, he ought not to attempt 
their cultivation. 

Itshould be fully understood before giv- 
ing protection what the theory of p:otection 
is; but not one in a dozen understands why 
it is given. They think they do, however. 
Ask them, and they will tell you that it is 
tokeep out the cold. In this they are mis- 
taken. It is impossible to protect a plant 
in such @ Manner, out-of-doors, that the 
frost will be kept out. What we are to 
keep out is the heat of the sun after the 
frost has taken possession of the shrub. 
Thiscan only be done by keeping the sun 
away from it, and to do this we shade it by 
some sort of covering—it does not matter 
particularly what. Many plants will stand 
the severest winter without anything 
Wrapped about them, if they are kept en- 
tirely from the snn, while if left exposed to 
thesun they would be killed to the ground 
in the mildest season. The explanation is 
simple enougn: The alternate action of the 
frost and sun so affect the plant-cells that 
Tupture takes place, and the natural result 
isthat the plant dies. Itis‘‘ winter-killed”’ 
Wesay. The impression is that the cold 
Weather has killed it. Thisis untrue. If 

could have been kept frozen it would 
have come through all right; but freezing 
itnight and thawing out next day is what 
done the mischief. The sunniest win- 
ers are those in which most injury is done. 

I find that most shrubs are sufficiently 
Protected by bending the branches down to 
the ground and fastening them there with 
“rips of board or sods, and throwing over 

evergreen boughs. if boughs are not 
be had, use leaves, and in case these are 
Mit at hand, use coarse barnyard litter. 
latter is objectionable, however, be- 
“use it almost always contains so many 
tee tant Weeds are sure to come in thickly 
aha Some advise the use of soil, 
thi ve found it less desirable than any- 
ng else I ever used. It is too close; it 
the air from circulating about the 
ities Bougts, leaves, or litter, afford 
quisite shade while they do not keep 
air out. Shrubs whose branches are 
COvered with earth almost always look well 
Uncovered in spring, but in many in- 
Hg bark is loosened by the action of 
stroyed ty — and the buds are de 
bis often same cause. 
4 difficult matter to lay shrubs 
them, ote Found without breaking 
Qt with proper care the stiffest 
mide eet down safely. In orderto 
break at the base, heap earth about 
M,and bend the stalks over this 
done in ¥ Working carefully this can be 
tary everycase. One of the most refrac- 
'8 to lay down is the climbing rose. 
Winey. are stiff’ and easily broken. But 
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broken astalk. Of course the branchfmust 
be bent slowly to give it a chance to adjust 
itself to its new position and all sharp bends 
must be avoided. It will be necessary to 
fasten the stalks down securely as their 
stiffness will prompt them to assume an up- 
right position as soon as your hands 
are removed from them. Boards can be 
laid across them on which stones can be 
placed as weights. 

Some shrubs can be pruned when this 
protection is given them, thus anticipating 
some of the usual labor of spring, but care 
must be taken to see that this pruning is 
given only to those which make some growth 
in spring before blooming. If alilac orany 
other shrub which forms its buds in fall 
were to be pruned at the time ‘t was laid 
down the spring crop of flowers would be 
sacrificed. In order to go to work intelli- 
gently one must study the habits of plants, 
and not work on the guessing principle. 

If you bave vines which require protection 
like the new Japan ivy or, rather, Ampelop- 
sis,it can be given by taking evergreen 
boughs over them. It would be impossible 
to remove them from the walls and replace 
them next spring without injuring them. 
These branches afford sufficient shade to 
bring them through well. 

{ am aware that many doubt the truth of 
the assertion that shading from the sun is 
ail thatis necessary to eoable most plants 
to withstand the influence ot a severe win- 
ter. That this theory is a correct one is 
proved by the English ivy as wesee it giown 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia. It flourishes 
tbere in many places, but in order to keep 
it safely it has to be planted and trained on 
the north side of the house, where it does 
not get any direct sunshine. A plant laid 
down on the ground and covered with a foot 
of litter will be frozen quite as severely at 
the north as it would be if left exposed. 
Stull it comes through all right, while a 
branch from the same plant left standing 
will be killed back to the svow-line. The 
statement that it is alternate freezing and 
tbawing which injures plants instead of 
severe cold, is scientifically correct. 


SHIOCTON, WIS. 











when Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An oaorless liquid. Powertui, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 





Recommending Moore’s Throat 

e ters and Luvug Lozenge for Coughs, 

Colds and sore Throat, and 

bronchitis, hoarseness. huskiness, 

whooping cough, etc., can be seen at 

0 the office the proprietor from 

Chaplain McCabe Bishops Hurst, 

jn Newman, Harris, Simpson. Drs. 

di Talmage Storrs, Tiffany, Holmes, 

re John Sherman. 8S. 58. Cox, Edwin 

Booth. Lonefellow and H. E. Bowen. 

and speakers will find them invalu- 

MINISTERS able forthe voice. Special price to 
clergymen. Address 

DR.C.C MOORE, 78 Cortlandt St.. N. V.. 

Proprietor also of Moore’s Pilules, an absolute cur 

for Malaria. 


For a DISORDERED LIVER 
Try BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
25cts. a Box. 


OF ALI DRUGGISTS. 


For 25 Years 


I have used Dr. Seth Arnold’s 
Cough Killer, and it is the oniy 
medicine which relieves ) 
ma COUTh. Peter Edel, Gloversviile, 
aN.Y. Price 25c. 50c. and 
$1 per bottle. 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 
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AYER’S 
ie Sarsaparilla, 


“One eat ago I was 
taken ill with inflam- 
matory rheumatism 
being confined to my house six months. I 
came out of the sickness very much debili- 
tated, with no appetite, and my system dis- 
ordered in every way. I commenced using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and began to improve 
at once, gaining in strength and soon recov- 
ering my usual health. I cannot say too 
much in praise of this well-known medicine.” 
— Mrs. L. A. Stark, Nashua, N. H. 


Ask your druggist for 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 








7 N A MAHOGANY FIN- 
F ERINITI Isti, Can be applied by 
any one Two coats on common wood produces a 
beautiful finish; more attractive than natural wood. 
Durable, economical. Send for circular and sample 
of wood finished with Ferinite to SEELEY 
BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, New York, 117 High 
St., Boston. Mention this paper. 





HAVE YOU CATARRH? 


ARE YOU GOING INTO CONSUMPTION? 
Do You Have Asthma? 


i: By means of the Pittow- 
i. INHALER, sufferers in every 








WM part of the land have been 
ii: cured of the above diseases, 
| and many who were for years 
‘afflicted are now strong and 
é well. The A nae ager 
\ “= is apparently only a pillow, 
YS SVS but ‘ rom liquid medicines 
thatare harmless (tar, carbolic acid, iodine, etc.) it gives 
off an atmosphere which you breathe a// night (or about 
eight hours), whilst taking ordinary rest insleep. There 
are no pi s or tubes, as the medicine is contained in 
concea = at Boe the healing atmosphere arising 
from it envelops the head. It is perfectly simple in its 
workings, and can be used by a child with absolute 
safety. Medicine for the reservoirs goes with each 
INHALER, ready for use. The wonderful and simple 
power of the Pittow-INwALER is in the long-continued 
application. You breathe the 
. healing vapor continuously 
CATARRH. @ and at a time when ordina- 
rily the cavities of the nose 
BRONCHITIS. and bronchial tubes become 
engorged with mucus, and 
CONSUMPTION. Bf catarsh, throat and lung dis- 
eases make greatest progress. 
From the very first night the 
passages are clearer and the inflammation is less. The 
cure is sure, and reasonably rapid. 

“ Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea, of Boston, writes: ‘I really think the 
Pittow-InHacer is a very great hit, aud the man who made it 
deserves the gratitude of all sufferers. I never slept more soundly, 
and my voice is better since using it.” 

Rev. J. R. Danporrn, 2030 Wallace St., Philadelphia, says 
he received great benefit from the use of the Pittow-InuaLeR 
for Bronchial troubles, and cordially recommends it. 

Wma. C. Carrer, M. D., Norfolk, Va.,a physician in regular 
practice, says: ‘‘I believe the Prttow-Innaer to be the best 
thing for the relief and cure of Lung Troubles that 1 have ever 
scen or heard of.” 

Mr. R. D. McManiGat, of the firm of McManigal & Morley, 
Miners and Shippers, Logan, Ohio, writes: “‘I suffered fifteen 
years with Catarrh of the throat. I bought a Prr1ow-Innacen, 
and after four months’ use of it my throat is entirely cured.” 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Testimonials. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches. Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than halfacentury 
noted for superiority over all others 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO., 
Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 














Crosse & Blackwell’s 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM FNGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 








TRAVEL. 












Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


or sent by mail. 
Warren, Pa. 





CHEAP HARVEST EXCURSIONS 


Via Missouri Pacific Railway and Lron Mountain 
Route to all points in Southern Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Utah, Sep- 
tember 10th and 24th and October 8th. Only one fare 
for the rouad trip, limited to thirty days with stop- 


over privileges. Come early for the firgt cn 
Tands Call‘on or address W. EH Go. P. Ai 


Broadway, New York for descit ph- 
lett rolers, Danie aa” orn ° Townsend, G. P, 





STOVE POLISH 


S nh 
ess, Durabilityand Cheapness,Unequalled. 
ORSE L:ROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mase 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution 
Over 400 of the finest Farms in the State fully de- 
seri " fine colorea county Map of Michigan fur- 
nished for 10 cents in stamps. 

‘.B.—I desire to correspund with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT. 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 











BUY A 


SteelEdge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a pift. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces 
and Made Dishes. In flavor in- 
comparable, and dissolves perfect- 
ly clear in water. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea and keeps in all climutes 
for any length of time 1 1b. equal 
to 40 lbs. of lean beef. Only sorc 

guaranteed genuine 

by Justus von Liebig + ° 
and bears his signa- 

turein blue, thus: 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


The Berkshire Hillis 
Sanatorium. 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Address 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON North Adams Mass. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEBE, 
PROPR IETORS 


Union Sauare Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

JORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 

















The Independent. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
One Month, $0.30 


Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.00 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should he made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, P-egistered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES wade known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
951 Broadway, New York City, 
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Dumplings 


Royal Baki ng 


Powder 


No dessert is more delicious, wholesome 
and appetizing than a well-made dumpling, 
filled with the fruit of the season. By the 
use of the Royal Baking Powder the crust is 
always rendered light, flaky, tender and di- 
gestible. Dumplings made with it, baked or 
boiled, will be dainty and wholesome, and may 
be eaten steaming hot with perfect impunity. 
_ Recerer.— One quart of flour; thoroughly mix with 
it three teaspoons of Royal Baking Powder and asmall 
teaspoon of salt; rub ina piece of butter or lard the 
size of an egg, and then add one large potato, grated in 
the flour; after the butter is well mixed, stir in milk and 
knead to the consistency of soft biscuit dough; break 
off pieces of dough large enough to close over four 
quarters of an apple (or other fruit as desired) without 
rolling, and lay in an earthen dish (or steamer) and 
steam until the fruit is tender. Bake if preferred. 

In all receipts calling for cream of tartar 
and soda, substitute Royal Baking Powder. 
Less trouble, never fails, makes more appe- 
tizing and wholesome food and is more eco- 
nomical. Royal Baking Powder is specially 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
‘ RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL, 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 
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JOHN RENEHAN. 


Piumbing and Ventilation on the most Improved 
Principles. 163 Kast 35th St., N.V¥. Branch 
Office, 64°23 Madison Ave., between 58th and 60th 
Streets Personal attention in all cases. 





if YOU SEND TEN CENTS INM: 
MONEY OR POSTAGE STAMPS 





EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above, as weil as the celebrated 
Bureka Knitting Silk, Filosene and Wash 
Brehing Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and 
fast colors. For sale by ali leading dealers. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
@ John St., New York, ano 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garde: 
Engines, Pump Chain anc 
ures, [ron bs, Yare 
myesente, Street Washerr 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1838. 
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1967 ; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 
end Cemennial Rekibition 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
Portable and Semi- Portable. 





AMES LEFFEeL & CO 
SPRINGFIELD, OH10, 


or 110 Liberty &t.. New Yor’ 


; FINEST 
EMERSON 2%: 
NARRANTE EE 
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RIALS 








HOUGH & FORD, 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HIGHEST AWARD | 
AT 


Brussels Exposition. 1888. 











| [ Gymnasium at Home 





STANDARD CHEST WEIGHT. 


= Price, $4, $5, $6, $8,$10, $12.50. 
Narragansett Machine Company, 
GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS, 


38 SPRAGUE STREET, 


Providence, R. I. 


BOOKS ON EXERCISE FREE. 


Large Catalogue 12 cents. 














or. JOHNJ. BYRNE. Ane stant Gen’! Passenger Agent_3S; Van Buren St.. Chicago. Ill. 








Wachi JACKSON: 


WE SOLICIT INSPECTION OF OUR UNEQUAL 
LED EXHIBIT OF 


OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELS, GRATES, FENDERS, 
AND FINE TILES. 


Novel and elegant designs at greatly reduced prices. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 60 YEARS. 





Foundries and Shops, East 28th and 29th Sts. 
(Only concern ia our line having their own foundries.) 


Superior in Finish, Novelty and Durability. 


“BUY OF THE MAKER.” 


Union Square (Old Stand), N. Y. 


The Most Retias_e Foop 
S For infants & Invalid 
Nota medicine, but a specially 
prepared Food, adapted to the 
0 D weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans. 
F Pamphletfree. Woolrich & Co. 


(on every label). Palmer, Masa, 
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NDERWEAR 
| FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. | 


A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. 

Sold by leading Merchants. 
Catalogues sent on application. 








WABNER BEOS, 850 Broadway, N. X. 


meg COOD NEWS 
T rb nducemen od of- 
as and Coffi 
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Gold Band Moss Ro 
or Webster's Dictionary. oor ra 
GREAT AMERICA co., 
P. O. Box 288. 81 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 
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FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Cv, 
FP. P, Darninz 











Cotton of 
Robinson our Dye. 
Retail stores 
Dye. a Ri Bro * a; 
w and 2 
Guaranteed = aS) Wertliih St., 
not to } mn York. 
\ Lis i state St., 
crock. \” Chicago, 
The wearing sie ad @ om St. 
n. 
quality un- r E as lid 
ssed. ve., Cleve- 
— land and 25! 
; Send for Race St.,Cin- 
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STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
LeBOSQUET .- 
BROS. «¢ TING 
STEAM 
APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,82 Union St., Boston, 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
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stock of Fine Clothing for Men 
Boys. 


House Jaokets, 
Bath Robes, 

Mackiutosh Coat, _ 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT, 


DEVLIN & co, § ~ 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 



































NEW YORK. e 
STEWART BUILDING, a 
JAMES A SEWARD&CH, 

. 9%, [ BUN 

FORMERLY And 1 
WARREN WARD & 0, (os 
“What 

PINE |=: 

Art g 

Art ge 

“What 

As the 

And 2 

“What 

AT LOW PRICES ist 
ws “What 

As the 

6 and 8 East 20th Street, econ 
NEW YORK. , Will y 

Orin 1 

THE E. HOWARD Will b 


Watch and Clock@o, § i". 
TOWER CLOCKS. ~ 


Clocks for Public Bulldings and Private Residence, . 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS, ha 


383 Washington Street, Boston, 
tata tte 41 Maiden lane. New York, 
176 State Street. Chicago, 


HILL’S CHAMPION STEAM COOKER 


is the latest, best and chea 
‘ ontains most important ni 
tures found in no other. Can be ured as 













sametime. ‘its any stove, Stevm and 
of or pass out through cbi nney, Recom- Like 
mended bv phvsicians.Lastea lite-time. The ri 
Endorsed by Boston Cooking School. : 
Indestructible Iron Base. As it 
Warranted as represented or monty Tt No sta 


funded. send for Pric3-List and Testimonials. Bi 
cinsive Territory gives. Agents wanted, Scar: 
HILL,WHITNEY & CO., 163 Pear! 8t.,Boston, Mas 

England& Webster. West nA ats..s9Lakest.,Chicaglll 
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FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Cound 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, 
ver, San Francisco, Los : 

and all Pacific Coast Points 


WITH OVER 7,000 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates 
Agricultural, Mining and 
mercial Centers of the | the 
West and Northwest. tis 


ONLY LINE TO THEBLACK! 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps. 
information, y to any Ticket 
the General Vercen a Ae 




















e Agent, rat. 
4. M. WEITMAY, ES oct. Os n 








Tas LNDEPENDENT PR8ss, 41 TO 43 GOLD StReeT NEAR FULTON STREET. 





